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A LATER VIEW. 


BY HIRAM RICH. 








I vsep to wonder when a boy, 

When life was life and time a toy, 
Why men were old and why they went 
Along their way so bowed and spent. 


It is no wonder now to me ; 

For when they pass I seem to see 
Upon the shoulders of them all 
The bardens that the years let fall. 


My sight is clearer now than then ; 

I find myself a man with men ; 

Now I begin to feel and see 

What things the years let fall on me. 


What things to bow me or to break! 
What things to hope for others’ sake! 
What things to hinder or to blind! 
What things to bind me or unbind! 


[do not know; they may be less 
Than others bear. The Lord I bless, 
As I would try to though they were 
More than they are and heavier. 


I dare not hope ; [ can but pray, 

O ye, my brothers by the way! 

I may not add the lightest care 

To burdens ye already bear. 
GLOUCESTER, Mass. 


—_— 


, REMORSE. 


BY JOHN. B. TABB. 


Tue bleak Winter twiight shrinks westward, 
and lo! 
Like a pall o’er the vesture of light woven 
sn0W, 
Is the night shadow falling. 
No sound of a footstep; but silent and dread, 
As the wing of a death-brooding pestilence 
spread, 
Looms the darkness appalling. 








But gloomier far, in her chamber alone, 
While the wind in the turret makes answering 
moan, 
Sobs the Lady Dolores. 
O'er dim-lighted ceiling and tapestried walls, 
In blood-shotten agony flickers and falls 
A phantom betore her. 


What shrieketh the wind that she shuddereth 
80? 
How it blanches her cheek in the darkness be- 
low! 
Hark the burthen it taketh! 
‘‘Weep luw, Lady, low. "Tis a meek-wailing 
strain 
That, hushed in the breath of the morning, 
again 
With the nightfall awaketh. 
“Stoop low, Lady, low ; for 1t pleads unto thee, 
And the theme groweth hoarse in its wan 
mystery 
As in awe of the sounding. 
Grope low, Latly, low; for thy heart beateth 
loud ; 
Let it wake not thy Babe in its dark, charnel 
shroud, 
Lest it bleed of thy wounding. 


‘* Low, low, Lady, low. As a mist in the aun 
Trails downward a deep-loathing shadow upon 
The fen that it leaveth ; 
E’en so, to thy spirit, a sickening blast, 
A blight from the soul of the innocent cast, 
As a leprosy cleaveth.” 


She prays in the noontide for darkness; at 


night, 
Aghast ‘mid its pale-flocking shadowa, for 
light 





And the change of the morning ; 





But, grim in the glamour of hideous day, 

As at midnight, the phantom remaineth alway 
A curse and a warning. 

Sr Mary's SEMINARY, BALTIMORE. 


—_ 


THE DEATH OF KESHUB CHUN- 
DER SEN. 


BY JOSEPH OOOK. 








A HEROIC soluier of religious reform, a 
saint, a seer has passed into the world into 
which all men haste. 

No Asiatic interested me as much as did 
Keshub Chunder Sen. I came near enough 
to him to understand something of his na- 
ture, his environment, his struggles, his 
triumphs, his defeats, his hopes. On no 
one born in India did I build more expecta- 
tion than on him aa to the future of reform 
among. the educated circles of Hindustan, 
How noble he was; how serious; how 
worthy of spiritual leadership; how in- 
tense; how eloquent; how prayerful! I 
saw in his soul the Oriental type, and was 
taught much by it, and had hoped to be 
taught more. The news from the Ganges 
that Keshub Chunder Sen is dead over- 
whelms me with a more profound sense of 
personal bereavement than I can now re- 
member to have felt before at the depart- 
ure of any public man, A most interest- 
ing and noble career ended at an age of 
less than forty-six. O, my brother, my 
brother, how lonely the world seems with- 
out thee! 

Rammohun Roy never ceased to be a Brah- 
min. When he died at Bristol, England, 
in 1838, the sacred Brahminical thread 
was found around his shoulders. He was 
a vacillating adherent of a conservative 
form of Unitarianism. He was consist- 
ent in his opposition to idolatry; but he 
never efficiently attacked caste. He insti- 
tuted an agitation which led to the aboli- 
tion of the burning of Hindu widows; 
but he did not permit their remarriage. 
He was a writer of much logical power, 
but inspired his associates with little 
spiritual fervor. 

. Debendranath Tagore, who reorganized 
the Brahmo Somaj, at Calcutta, after 


| Rammohun Roy’s death, was a ‘man of de- 


vout and lofty soul; but he did not wholly 
break with Hindu customs as to caste. 

Itis to Keshub Chuder Sen that India 
owes the most thorough opposition any of 
her native reformers has yet made to caste, 
child-marriages and enforced widowhood, 
as well as to idolatry, polytheism, panthe- 
ism and materialism in ali their forms. 
When yet comparatively young and acting 
in closest fellowship with Debendranath 
Tagore, he demanded that only those who 
had cast away the Brahminical sacred 
thread should be allowed to act as preach- 
ers in the Brahmo Somaj. This reform 
was not granted to him; and, therefore, 
with some of the most earnest and pro- 
gressive of the Brahmos, he seceded from the 
original society and founded in 1860 a new 
organization, which cut the last bonds that 
bound itto Brahminism: It was under his 
leadership that the Indian Reform Associ- 
ation was organized after his return from 
his visit to England in 1870. He stimulated 
discussion asto the evils of child-marriages. 
He broke with all the fules of orthodox 
Hindu society in favoring the remarriage 
of widows and marriages between persons 
of different castes. In the face of the bit- 
terest opposition he secured from ‘the 
Government of India a law legalizing such 
marriages. Only those who know how the 
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topic of marriage is interwoven with the 
whole net-work of legal and social usages 
in India will appreciate the courage and 
the wisdom of this effort to engraft Occi- 
dental and Christian ideas as to the home 
and the family upon Oriental customs hav- 
ing the highest sanction of age and Brahmin- 
ical approval. 

But Keshub Chunder Sen was an orator 
as well asa reformer. In his earliest man- 
hood it was the force and beauty of his pub- 
lic speech which first gave him influence as 
a leader. Oriental in his rhetoric, and too 
little given to theological study, he some- 
times offended severe Occidental tastes by 
both his manner and matter; but, as he 
grew more mature, he was becoming more 
balanced and massive. His best produc. 
tions have an almost classical grace and 
vigor. . They are likely to have a long life 
among Brahmos of the progressive. type; 
for they breathe the loftiest spirit of re- 
form, of patriotism, and of religious aspi- 
ration. Once a year, in the latter portion of 
his life, he was accustomed to proclaim the 
principles of his society in an elaborate ora- 
tion in the Town Hall at Calcutta, That 
great audiente-room, holding from three to 
four thousand, was usually crowded when 
he appeared in it. 

Keshub Chunder Sen was not a reformer 
and orator merely; he was also a religious 
seer. When his influence over his follow- 
ers is closely analyzed it will be found that 
his deep communion with the unseen werld 
was the chief source of the authority he 
was allowed to exercise among his friends 
and disciples. Ata time when his support- 
ers were becoming disheartened and disu- 
nited, he instituted daily devotional exer- 
cises for them in his own house. He led 
these services with such a spirit that schism 
was effectually overcome. Sometimes the 
exercises were three and five hours in du- 
ration. Any religious doctrine which was 
habitually impressed upon the minds of the 
worshipers in these assemblies for prayer 
was regarded as infallibly revealed to them 
by the Holy Spirit. This startling claim 
was the center of the religious philosophy 
of the Progressive Brahmo Somaj, as led by 
Keshub Chunder Sen. He held, indeed, 
tbat the spirit of the prophets must be sub- 
ject to the prophets; but he regarded inspi- 
ration as quite possible in our day. He al- 
ways spoke with reverence of all the sacred 
books of the world, and with the utmost 
reverence of the Psalms, the Prophets, and 
the New Testament Scriptures. The crown 
of India, he once said, ‘‘ does not belong to 
Victoria, It belongs to the Founder of 
Christianity.” He went so far as to assert 
in words ‘‘ the coeternity of the Son with the 
Father,” and t# declare that the more mep 
honor the Son the more they honor the Fa- 
ther. But, by the pre-existence of Christ, 
he meant only the existence from eternity 
in the Divine Mind of a plan to bring Ohrist 
into the world. He seems not to have 
grasped completely the truth of Obrist’s de- 
ity as revealed in the gospels; but, had his 
devotional moods led him to feel as deeply 
the need of an atonement as they did that 
of the new birth, he would probably have 
found God in Christ, both a Saviour and 


lectic Theism, or the New Dispensation of 
the Spirit. It was undoubtedly his most 


sacted conviction that he was himself in | 


some sense inspired as a teacher of this New 





— — __: 
Who will take the place of the reformer, 
the orator and the seer? His chief coadju- 
tor for years has been Babu Mozoomdar, a 
remarkable man as reformer and orator and 
religious teacher, but not likely to com- 
mand, or to desire that personal allegiance 
which Keshub Chunder Sen secured. My 
fear is that the most progressive friends of 
Keshub Chunder Sen may push to wild ex- 
tremes his doctrine of inspiration and rever- 
ence him as their guide yet, although his 
soul bas passed into the skies. He may 
be more influential after his death than he 
was before. His words may now be treas- 
ured as those of an inspired prophet, and give 
direction to the future movements of that 
portion of the theistic societies of India 
which he led. It has been frequently pre-., 
dicted—and even by Babu Mozoomdar 
himself—that the death of Keshub Chunder 
Sen would only add to the authority of the 
New Dispensation. 

Babu Mozoomdar, who has left delight+ 
ful memories of himself in England and 
America, on his tour of the world, is now 
perhaps, in Japan; or, possibly, on the long 
voyage thence to India. Perhaps the first 
news he will receive on setting his feet 
once more on his native shores will be that 
of the death of his great leader. There are 
less than two hundred Brahmo societies in 
India, and not all of them are progressive 
enough to sympathize with Keshub Chun. 
der Sen. The numbers represented by 
Hindu Theism are small; but it has an im- 
portant leavening influence in the educated 
circles of a land containing more people 
than any Cesar ever governed. 

The progressive Brahmos are in the ves- 
tibule of. Christianity, with their faces 
turned toward the inner doors; while radi- 
cal Unitarians in the Occident are in the 
same vestibule, but often with their faces 
turned toward the outer doors. The 
Brahmo Oreed is not yet fixed. It is likely 
to crystallize much about the final opinions 
of Keshub Chunder Sen. . Would that 
Providence had led him to a deeper knowl. 
edge of Christianity before snatching him 
fromthe world! Mere Theism, in the form 
in which he held it, cannot save Indian. 


Christianity can. 
Boston, Mss, 
a ee 
THE SOUDAN. 





BY SIR SAMUEL W. BAKER, 
CoMMANDER OF THE BOUDAN EXPEDITION OF 1869, 


‘‘Wuart is the Soudan?” ‘‘Is it worth 
keeping?” are questions that have fre- 
quently been asked since the recent calam- 
ity diverted public attention from its usual 
course and concentrated all interest upon 
that. distant region. . 

I shall endeavor to answer these questions, 
and to explain the actual condition of those 
provinces which are included in the general 
term ‘‘Soudan.” 

The great lake Victoria Nyanza, discov- 
ered by the late Captain Speke, is 3,400 feet 
above the sea-level, beneath the Equator. 
The Albert Nyanza is 2,700 feet, Gondokoro 
2,000, Khartoum, lat. n. 15° 34’, 1,200 feet. 

The general altitude of the country in the 
equatorial regions above the two great lakes 
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miles to Mkartoum, the fall is about 800 
feet, or Bearly seven inches per mile 
throughout a navigable river, with a stream 
that hardly averages 9 speed of three miles 
per hour. 

Before the White Nile annexation, the 
Soudan was accepted, in a vague and un- 
satisfactory definition, as representing every- 
thing south of the first.cataract at Assouan, 
without any actual limitation; but the ex- 
tension of Egyptian territory to the Equator 
has increased the value of the term, andthe 
word ‘‘ Soudan” now embraces the whole 
of that vast region which comprises the 
deserts of Nubia, Libya, the ancient Meroe, 
Dongola, Kordofan, Darfur, Senaar, and 
the entire Nile Basin, bordered on east and 
southeast by Abyssinia, and elsewhere by 
doubtful frontiers. The Red Sea alone 
confines the Egyptian limits to an unques- 
tionable line. 

Wherever the rainfall is regular, the 
country is immensely fertile; therefore the 
Soudan may be divided into two portions— 
the great deserts, which are beyond the 
rainy zone, and consequently arid, and the 
Southern provinces within that zone, which 
are capable of great agricultural develop- 
ment. 

As the river Nile runs from south to 
north, from an elevation of 3,400 feet, until 
it meets the Mediterranean at the Rosetta 
and Damietta mouths, it flows through the 
rainy zone, to which it owes its birth, and 
subsequently streams onward through the 
1,200 miles of sands north of the Atbara 
River, which is the last tributary through- 
out its desert course. 

Including the bends of this mighty Nile, 
a distance is traversed of about 3,300 miles 
from the Victoria Nyanza to the Mediter- 
ranean; the whole of this region through- 
out its passage is now included in the name 
** Soudan.” 

The thirty-two degrees of latitude inter- 
sected by the Nile must of necessity exhibit 
great changes in temperature and general 
meteorological conditions. 

The comparatively small area of the 
Egyptian Delta is the natural result of in- 
undations upon the lower level, which, by 
spreading the waters, has thereby slackened 
the current, and allowed a sufficient inter- 
val for the deposit of the surcharged mud. 
That fertilizing alluvium has been brought 
down from the rich lands of Meroe and por- 
tions of Abyssinia by the Atbara River and 
its tributaries, the Salaam, Angrab, and the 
greater stream Settite. All these rivers cut 
through a large area of deep soil, through 
which, in the course of ages, they have ex- 
cavated valleys of great depth, and in some 
places of more than two miles width. The 
cubic contents of these enormous cuttings 
have been delivered upon the Jow lands of 
Egypt at the period of inundations. 

The Blue Nile, which effects a junction 
with the White Nile at Khartoum in n. lati- 
tude 15° 34’, is also a mud carrier, but not 
to the same extentas the Atbara. The White 
Nile, on the contrary, is of lacustrine orig- 
in, and conveys no mud; but the impurity 
of its waters is caused by an excess of 
vegetable matter suspended in the finest 
particles, and exhibiting beneath the micro- 
scope minute globules of green matter, 
which have the appearance of germs. 
When the two rivers meet at the Khartoum 
junction, the water of the Blue Nile, which 
contains lime, appears to coagulate the al- 
buminous matter in that of the White Nile, 
which becomes too heavy to remain in sus- 
pension; it, therefore, precipitates, and 
forms a deposit, after which the true Nile, 
formed by a combiuation of the two rivers, 
becomes wholesome, and remains compara- 
tively clear until it meets the muddy At- 
bara in latitude 17° 40’. 

The Sobat River, in n. latitude 9° 21’, is a 
most important tributary, supposed to de- 
rive its sources from the southern portion 
of the Galla country. All these powerful 
streams exhibit a uniform system of drain- 
age from southeast to northwest. The only 
affluent of the Nile, upon the west, through- 
out its course, is the Bahr Ghazal, in latitude 
9° 29’; but that river is quite unimportant 
as a contributor to the great volume of the 
Nile. 


The rainy zone extends to about 15° north 


Wherever the rainfall is dependable, the 


heed 


natural fertility of the soil is at once exliib- 
by enormous crops in the neighbor- 
hood of yillages, where alone a regular sys- 
tem of ) yay 

The gentle front the Equator to the 
Mediterranean from the Victoria Myanza 
source of the Nile, 8,400 feet in a course of 

about the same number of miles, may be 
divided into two portions, by simost halv- 
ing the thirty-two degrees of latitude in a 
direct line. Fifteen wil] include 4herainy 
zone, north of the Equator, and the remain- 
ing seventeen to Alexandria comprise the 
vast deserts which are devoid of water. 

The enormous extent of burning sand 
which separates the fertile portion of the 
Soudan from Lower Egypt would, in the 
absence of the camel, be like an ocean de- 
void of vessels, and the deserts would be a 
barrier absolutely impassable by man. Na- 
ture has arranged the various fauna accord- 
ing to the requirements and conditions of 
the earth’s surface; we therefore possess 
the camel as the only animal that can with 
impunity support a thirst that will enable it 
to travel great distances without the neces- 
sity of water. This invaluable creature 
will travel, during the hottest months, a 
distance of 120 miles, with aload of 400 lbs, 
without drinking upon the jouraey until 
the fourth day. It is necessary that, before 
starting, the camel shall drink its fill. This 
may be in the evening of Monday. It will 
then travel thirty miles a day, and by Fri- 
day p. Mm. it will have completed four days, 
or 120 miles, and will require water. A 
certain amount of dhurra (Sorghum vul- 
gore) must be given during a forced march, 
as the animal will have no time to graze 
upon the scanty herbage of the desert. 

The desert of Korosko is 230 miles across to 
Abou Hamed, and this journey is performed 
in seven days, the camels drinking once 
only upon the rodd at the bitter wells of 
Mouraihd. Horses can be taken across 
such deserts only through the aid of camels 
which transport the water required for the 
less enduring animal. 

Although the camel is apparently indig- 
enous to the African and Arabian deserts, 
it is a curious fact that we have never 
heard of such an animal ina state of nature. 
Not even the ancient writers mention the 
camel as existing in a wild state in any por- 
tion of the globe. In this we find an ex- 
ception to all other animals, whose original 
progenitors may be discovered in occupa- 
tion of those wild haunts from which they 
must have been captured to become domes- 
ticated. 

As the camel is the only means of com- 
munication between the Soudan and Lower 
Egypt, we at once recognize the reality of 
separation effected by the extent of desert 
which reduces the value of those distant 
provinces to nil, untilsome more general 
means of transport shall be substituted. 

The fertile provinces of the Soudan, irre- 
spective of the White Nile margin, are 
those between the Atbara River and the 
Blue Nile, in addition to all those lands be- 
tween Cassala and Galabat, together with 
the country traversed by the rivers Rahad 
and Dinder, opposite Senaar. The latter 
province, between the Blue and the White 
Nile, is the granary of Khartoum. 

It is well known that the Soudan was 
annexed by Mehemet Ali Pacha, grand- 
father of the ex-Khédive, Ismail Pacha, and 
by astern rule the discordant elements of 
rival Arab tribes were reduced to order. 

Khartoum, at the confluence of the White 
and Blue Niles, became the capital, and 
Shendy, Berber and Dongola represented 
towns of importance upon the river mar- 
gin. Suakim and Massawa were ports upon 
the Red Sea well adapted for commercial 
outlets. Cassala was fortified and became 
the strategical point in Taka, near the 
Abyssinian frontier. Gallabat, which was 
an Abyssinian town at the date of my visit 
(1861), was subsequently added to Egyp- 
tian rule. In 1869—1875 the Khédive Ismail 
Pacha annexed the entire Nile Basin to the 
Equator. This enormous territory com- 
prises a great variety of tribes. Those 
north of the Equator to the Blue Nile are 
more or less of the Negro type; but the 
deserts are peopled with Arabs of distinct 
origin, some of whom arrived as conquer- 
ors from the east coast of the Red Sea at a 
period so remote that authority is merely 
legendary. The inhabitants of Dongola 








" Dongolowas and séme others. 


All these peoples were well in hantundet 
the rule of the Khédive Ismail Pacha, and 
‘were subservient to the Government with- 
in my knowledge of the country from 1861 
to 1874. The White Nile tribes, from Khar- 
toum to the Equator, including the inhabi- 
tants of Darfur and Kordofan, are beyond 
enumeration. 

The occupations of these various races 
depend mainly upon the conditions of their 
localities. Those lands, which are well 
watered by a periodical rainfall are culti- 
vated with dhurra (sorghum), sesame, cot- 
ton, and a variety of native produce, while 
the desert Arabs are mainly employed in 
pastoral pursuits, breeding camels, sheep, 
goats, and cattle, which they exchange for 
the necessary cereals. 

It may be readily imagined that an im- 
mense area of wild desert is required for 
the grazing of such flocks and herds. The 
stunted shrubs and the scant herbage which 
are found within the hollows, where the 
water from an occasional thunderstorm has 
concentrated and given sustenance to a 
wiry vegetation, are quickly devoured by 
the hungry animals that rove over the 
barren wilderness. 

The Arabs must continually move their 
camps in search of fresh pasturage ; and the 
sufferings of the half-starved beasts are in- 
tensified by the distance from water, which, 
of necessity, increases as they wander 
further from the wells. I have seen many 
places where the cattle drink only upon 
alternate days, and must then march twenty 
miles to the watering-place. I have always 
considered that the Arabs are nomadic 
from necessity, and not from an instinctive 
desire to wander, and that a supply of 
water for irrigation would attract them to 
settle permanently as cultivators of the soll. 
There are certain seasons when it becomes 
imperative to remove the cattle from rich 
lands into the sandy deserts at the approach 
of the periodical rains, to avoid the mud, and 
more especially to escape from the dreaded 
scourge, the fly; but an exodus of the 
camels and stock, together with their at- 
tendant, would not affect those who re- 
mained behind to cultivate corn and cotton 
during the favorable time. 


The fertile area of the Soudan, north of 
the Blue Nile, is almost unlimited; but 
there cannot be any practical development 
until the means of transport shall be pro- 
vided. At the present moment there would 
be no possibility of extending the area of 
cultivation with « view to export, as the 
supply of cameis would be insufficient for 
the demand. In 1873 Moomtaz Pacha, an 
energetic Circassian, was governor of the 
Soudan, and he insisted that every village 
should cultivate a certain amount of cotton 
in proportion to the population; this was 
simply experimental. The quantity pro- 
duced was so extraordinary that the camel 
owners seized the opportunity to strike for 
higher rates, as they well knew the abso- 
lute necessity of crop-time. An immense 
amount of cotton remained ungathered, 
and fell upon the ground like snow, as the 
unfortunate cultivators had no means of 
conveying it to market. Moomtaz Pacha 
was declared to be insane; but, on the 
contrary, he had proved the great produc- 
ing-power of the soil and population; at 
the same time he had demonstrated the 
utter futility of agricultural extension until 
railway communications should insure the 
means of transport. 

The Soudan must be regarded in the 
light of a rich country, to which there is 
practically no access. It would be of the 
greatest value if developed by modern en- 
gineering; but it will remain as a millstone 
upon the neck of Egypt, unless such means 
of transport are encouraged without de- 
lay. 


There is probably no other country so 
eminently adapted for the cultivation of 
cotton as theSoudan. The soil is extreme- 
ly rich; the climate is perfection, as there 





possess a language of their own, while all 


gathering, is indispensable. can 
be dried, cleaned and packed withouts mo- 
ment's hindrancefrom adversew eather ; and, 
were railway cdeeetiesion established to 
Suakim, the crop would be shipped direct 
to Liverpool within three weeks by steamer. 
The cultivation of flax and hemp is en- 
tirely neglected; but these valuable com- 
modities could be produced to “any extent 
upon the fat soil sbordering the Atbara 
River, between Sofi and Kadarif. 

In England we are so fully occupied with 
the affairs of every-day life, and our food 
supply is delivered with such unbroken 
regularity, that few persons consider the 
danger of a sudden interruption that would 
be caused during a time of war, in which 
we might be ourselves engaged. We are a 
hungry nation, dependent upon foreign 
shores for our supply of wheat, and our 
statesmen shouid devote particular atten- 
tion to insure that supply under any cir- 
cumstances; otherwise the democratic 
power which they are about to raise will be 
exerted in a manmer that may surprise the 
ministers of the day when the high price 
of wheat shall have doubled the cost of the 
quartern loaf, 

There 1s no portion of the world that will 
be better guarded in time of war than the 
route from Egypt to Great Britain. With 
Cyprus, Malta and Gibraltar in our posses- 
sion, the Mediterranean will be secured from 
Alexandria to the Straits. 

It is accordingly important to provide a 
food supply that would be transported 
through the well protected route. The 
Soudan would supply England with the 
two great commodities required, cotton and 
wheat. 

The development of the Soudan should be 
encouraged, and positively undertaken by 
England now that events are driving us to 
assume a responsible control. 

There is no possibility of internal im- 
provement without the employment of for- 
eign capital; and there will be no invest- 
ment of such capital until confidence in the 
stability of the Administration shall be es- 
tablished. Of this, there can be no hope, 
until Egypt shall be in the acknowledged 
position as the protected ally of England. 

If that should be aecomplished we should 
quickly see reforms in the Soudan that 
would, within two or three years, exhibit an 
extraordinary change both in the people 
and in the resources ofthe country. At 
presentit isin a state of nature. Nothing has 
been done by the Government to encourage 
the industry of the people; on the contrary, 
they have been ill-treatedd and oppressed. 
Before the rainy season, the surface of 
the earth, parched and denuded of all sem- 
blance of vegetation by the burning sun, is 
simply scratched by a small tool similar to 
an inferior Dutch hoe, and a few grains of 
dhurra are dropped into a hole, hardly one 
inch in depth. This is repeated at distances 
of about two feet. 

The rain commences toward the end of 
May, and in a few days the dhurra shoots 
appear above the ground. The extreme 
richness of the soil, aided by plenteous 
rains and a warm sun, indueesa magical 
growth, which starts the hitherto barren 
wilderness into life. The surface of the 
country which, in the rainless months, ap- 
peared a desert, incapable of producing 
vegetation, bursts suddenly into a brilliant 
green, and the formerly sun-burnt area as- 
sumes the appearance of rich velvet, 
as it becomes carpeted throughout with 
the finest grass. Dhurra, that first threw up 
delicate shoots above the hardened and ill- 
tilled soil, grows with extreme rapidity to 
the hight of nine or ten feet; and the pro- 
duce can be imagined from the fact that I 
once counted 4,840 grains in only one head 
of this prolific sorghum. Cotton and all 
other vegetation grows with similar vigor 
immediately after the commencement of 
the rains. 

This picture of abundance is confined to 
those districts which are beneath the influ- 
ence of the rainy zone; but there are other 
lands, equally rich and capable of produc- 
tion, which must be cultivated by artificial 
irrigation.. In the absence of any organ- 
ized method, such as exists in Lower Egypt 
by the extension of a canal system, the 
banks of rivers, including the Rahad, Blue 
Nile, and Main Nile, are alone watered by 
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cultivation is accordingly restricted toa 
comparatively small area that is within the 
power of irrigation by the simple machinery 
ot the inhabitants. 

If any person will study the map of the 
Soudan he will at once observe the natural 
facilities for a general plan of irrigation that 
would combine the supply of water with 
the means of transport by canals. 

As the uniform drainage is from south- 
east to northwest, the rivers Rahad, Dinder, 
Blue Nile, and Atbara, traverse the rich 
lands of the Soudan exactly in the same di- 
rection. These rivers are impetuous tor- 
rents which, by their extreme velocity, 
quickly exhaust themselves after the ter- 
mination of the rains in Abyssinia. A series 
of weirs upon the Rahad, Dinder, and At- 
bara would thoroughly control the waters, 
that would thus be kept at higher levels, 
and would enable them to be conducted by 
canals throughout the fertile lands which 
at present are neglected in the absence of 
sufficient moisture. As those tivers are 
unnavigable, the weirs might be constructed 
in the most simple manner, as there is no 
traffic torequire special adaptation. 

A railway has been suggested from Sua- 
kim to Berber. This would be a half-meas- 
ure and a mistake, as Berber is below the 
last cataract of the Nile, and common sense 
would dictate that the river terminus should 
be above the most southern obstruction. 
Although with good pilotage a steamer can 
ascend the Shendy cataract without much 
danger, there are many reagons that would 
be in favor of a terminus where the river is 
navigable throughout the Blue and White 
Niles, which would enable the produce of 
the interior to be transported by vessels 
from the equatorial regions, without the 
slightest hindrance. 

The South wind blows regularly for six 
mont. s every year; thus it would be im- 
possible for sailing vessels, atter having de- 
livered their cargoes at Berber, to re-ascend 
the river to Khartoum, unless by the diffi- 
cult and tedious process of towing against 
the rapid current. 

A railway from Suakim might be con- 
structed with no great difficulty excepting 
the total absence of limestone for preparing 
the mortar necessary for bridges. Thelime 

could either be brought from Egypt, or it 
must be burnt at Suakim from the coral 
reefs. It might be cheaper and better if 
sent direct from Marseilles. 

There is a perplexing necessity in bridg- 
ing countless torrent beds throughout the 
desert route in the absence of one drop of 
water. Nevertheless, this precaution is 
absolutely necessary, as occasional storms 
of extreme violence would tear down and 
destroy any works that were not adequately 
protected. Another drawback to the con- 
struction of the railway would be the want 
of water except at long intervals of two 
days’ march. The first preliminary work 
should be devoted to an exploration of the 
substrata by boring apparatus that might 
discover springs in places as yet unexplored. 
I have no doubt that water exists in very 
many localities beyond the search of the 
desert Arabs, who are ill-provided with 
tools, and are contented with wells at inter- 
vals of twenty-four hours’ march. It is quite 
possible that Artesian wells might be the 
result of boring at depths far below any that 
could be attained except by aid of the ma- 
chine. Force pumps should be arranged 
which might be worked by camels, and the 
route from Suakim would probably be sup- 
plied with water without much difficulty. 

If the railway should be carried from 
Suakim tothe Nile above the last cata- 
ract, the distance would be about 840 miles. 
The bridge that would cross the Atbara 
River should combine the ‘‘ Barrage,” 
which would control the stream by means 
of sluice gates, and the water would be led 
into canals for irrigation; at the same time 
those channels would convey the produce 
of the cultivated area direct to the several 
stations on the railway. 

If the waters of the Atbara and other 
rivers were thus confined, instead of being 
permitted to waste their volume by the im- 
petuosity of their streams, we should be en- 
abled to store a supply for agricultural pur- 
poses to be in readiness for the various 
stages of cultivation. 

Nothing should be lightly undertaken, 
and no contracts should be entered upon 
for any line of railway until a competent 





commission shall have decided upon a gen- 
eral plan of agricultural development for 
the Soudan. The first railway will be the 
parent of other lines, and the harmony 
of the whole system will depend upona 
careful plan that shall have been prear- 
ranged, to include irrigation and canal 
traffic as feeders to the main artery. 

There can be little doubt that eventually 
the entire Nile will be controlled by a sys- 
tem of masonry weirs similar to the 
‘*phunds,” which are the great engineer- 
ing works upon the rivers of India. Such 
a system would render the Nile navigable 
throughout its course from Khartoum to 
Cairo, and would insure irrigation at all 
seasons of the year irrespective of the usual 
period of inundation. In the flood-time of 
the high Nile the surplus waters would be 
led into natural depressions that would 
form vast reservoirs, from which canals 
would lead the required volume to distant 
districts at a lower level. The water 
power at every successive dam would be 
enormous, and could be used for driving 
the machinery thatis necessary for the 
cleaning of cotton prior to the operation of 
packing for exportation. 


SANDFORD ORLEIGH, NEWTON ABBOT, LNGLAND, 








MORALITY AND PUBLIC EDUCA- 
TION. 


BY BISHOP F. D. HUNTINGTON, 8.T.D. 








Ir is coming at last. What has been seen 
and declared by a clear-sighted Christian 
philosophy, but denied or disregarded by 
the popular system, is going to be demon- 
strated by experience. There is not only 
no successful way, but no safe way, of edu- 
cating human beings which does not take 
account of the whole man, recognize all 
the elements of his nature, deal with all his 
capacities, train and order all his faculties, 
especially the highest of them. 

An enterprising city in the State of New 
York has been startled by the discovery 
that its children of both sexes in great 
numbers are growing up with little knowl- 
edge of moral obligations, little reverence 
for right as the opposite of wrong, little re- 
spect for law, little discipline of the con- 
science, the affections and the will; and so, 
with much weakness of character, and with 
all the perils, personal, domestic and so- 
cial, that belong to that condition. There 
is no lack of schools, or attendance at them, 
or expenditure for them, or pride in them. 
The school-houses are in excellent order. 
There is the usual lavish variety of text- 
books. The teachers are competent to the 
work they are expected to do. The stim- 
ulus of competition and emulation is strong. 
There is vitality in all parts of the business. 
The Board of Education is an intelligent 
and capable body of men. ‘All the more 
impressive and significant, therefore, is the 
fact that this Board has announced its ap- 
prehension that these schools are bringing 
up a generation of boys and girls less con- 
cerned about virtue than about knowledge, 
not as good as they are sharp, not as pure, 
truthful’and temperate as they are smart, 
rather knowing than wise, and quick-witted 
than trustworthy. Most reasonably do the 
members invite public men, legislators, edu- 
cators, parents, all thoughtful persons in 
the state, toinquire whether some course of 
‘¢instruction in civil law and in moral and 
social training—sach as temperance, hon- 
esty, integrity, virtue, reverence—may not 
be required in the publie schools.” Most 
true and timely is their statement that 
teachers are expected to have good moral 
characters, the inference being that they 
will instruct in all social virtues, while 
“‘ facts fully prove that very little teaching on 
these subjects is done in the schools at large.” 

The bad effects of disproportion are some- 
times as disastrous as the evils of positive 
error. In one sense it may be said that the 
more the people know the better; that they 
cannot know too much. That idea has been 
growing in the American mind with accel- 
erated rapidity during the last sixty years. 
Why should it not? It is only necessary 
to refer to the boundless argumentative and 
hortatory speech running in that direction, 
to educational endowments and taxes, to 
the sacrifiées of ambitious fathers and 
mothers, to the eagerness of students in all 
classes. At the same’ time, whenever peo- 
ple are set to reaching and striving after a 
thing under a belief that it will do for them 





what it cannot do, and'what must be done 
by some other agency, they are misdirected 
and abused. They are looking for a cer- 
tain good where it cannot be found, and 
they are beguiled away from looking for it 
where it might be found. The supreme in- 
dividual and national good is character. 
Character includes elements that are moral 
and religious as well as the intellectual; 
includes conscience, affections, and will. 
We are brought to confront the vast defect 
in our public school system. 

Just as an inordinate passion for liberty 
cheats men out of the gracious benefits of 
law, just as an extravagant estimate of the 
value of wealth crowds out the advantages 
of culture, just as an exclusive love of 
power hides the glory of justice and charity, 
so must an excessive devotion to learning 
distort the true stature of humanity, rob- 
bing the world so far of the blessings of 
mercy, faith, worship, even of morality; 
for morality, as well as religion, gives way 
before the idolatry of the brain. We have 
already a literary sect, shallow enough, but 
yet intellectual, teaching that there can be 
no moralsin art. We have another teaching 
that there can be no morals in science. In- 
clude languages in art, include geography 
and arithmetic in science, and how far are 
you from the doctrine that there ean be no 
morals in education? And how long will it 
be then before practical immorality pene- 
trates and defiles both our public schools 
and the community? 

For where is the moral training to be 
had? Ask, rather, where it é¢ had. It must 
be had in the family, in a Sunday-school or 
other school where the teaching proposes 
to be reiigious, or else in the common, sec- 
ular schools. In most communities there 
are, doubtless, many families, Christian and 
conscientious, where the children have ade- 
quate moral instruction and guidance. 
But, we presume, the fact is too patent to 
be disputed that, taking the country 
through, North and South, East and West, 
in those classes which supply the pupils, 
anything like such adequate instruction 
and guidance is notoriously and deplorably 
wanting. Either the parents themselves 
are not moral, or they lack the care, skill, 
ability, to discharge this chief parental 
trust. They do not even keep their chil- 
dren indoors, where exposure on the streets 
is dangerous to the last degree. As to Sun- 
day-schools—it becomes us to speak with- 
out offense. If there are persons who be- 
lieve that most Sunday-schools, whatever 
else they do, address themselves to this 
particular labor, methodically, earnestly 
and effectively, we are not likely to gain 
their assent in the present line of thought. 
Even they, however, will probably allow 
that there is a vast juvenile population in 
ourpublic schools, not entering any Sunday- 
school at all. All the children in the United 
States sent to private schools conducted in 
the interest of the Christian faith are at 
present too few to affect the argument. 
The inference is plain, and it contains mat- 
ter for alarm. We do not question that 
there is a prevalent, vague and unreason- 
ing impression that the moral education of 
American children is somehow provided 
for. That to this vague impression is due 
an equally prevalent unconcern in tlie gen- 
eral mind, making the present alarming 
condition possible, is also true. But what 
grounds are there for that impression? 
That is the point to which grave attention 
ought to be turned. If Christian men and 
women, who hear Christian preaching and 
read Christian newspapers do not attend to 
it, who will? 

Two difficulties are to be met. One of 
them, already referred to, is a common fal- 
lacy that, if children are sent to school and 
‘*get knowledge,” they will get all that is 
needful to make them good citizens. It 
may be that nothing but time and suffering 
will uproot and kill this fatal delusion. 
Timeand suffering have done a good deal 
that ought to destroy it already. . Where 
on earth has an active cultivation of the 
mind, and the mind alone, produced s pure 
society, @ strong commonwealth, happy 
homes? On which of the continents? In 
what age? Does it need to besaid again 


| that, in every perio@, not a few men of the 


Tichest intellectual endowment and ripest 
culture, have been the worst men? It has 
been published that, withinthirty years, the 
tecords of crime in New England have 





shown enough names of medal scholars, 
and other promising pupils to knock thé 
fallacy just mentioned'to pieces. In New 
York it is well known that the most des- 
perate and daring criminal lately before 
the courts was an adept in several sciences 
and a master of many languages. What 
horrible mischief the introduction of print- 
ing without Christianity does for a region 
in India, President Seelye has reported. 
There are sometimes pernicious relations of 
the sexes, and a circulation of obscene 
publications, which are net favored by the 
teachers, but for which schools furnish fa- 
cilities, and for which the teachers are guilty 
ifthey do not use all their power and con- 
stant efforts to prevent. Furthermore, 
there are forms of sin, that, instead of being 
displaced are aggravated if not engendered 
by mental activity. Long ago, an English 
statesman, in Parliament, warned his 
countrymen that, if they educated the in- 
tellect of the nation without the conscience, 
they would only prepare accomplished vil- 
lains to pick the locks and break into the 
treasure-houses of civil society. It will be 
terrible if, being a country of school- 
houses, we are roused to our duty only by 
the development of a generation, corrupted 
and depraved by what are supposed to 
be the very fountains of health. 

The other difficulty is in the covenant, 
whereby doctrinal religion is excluded from 
the public schools. Spiritual and ethical 
Christianity is so related to formulated 
truth that it is not always easy to say what 
is doctrinal and what is not. Weare not 
to enter here into the complications of that 
part of the subject. Those who believe 
that the Christian life is inseparable from 
Christian dogma, or definite doctrinal be- 
lief, can hardly be expected to look favor- 
ably on any education that is religiously 
colorless or even creedless. Stephen Girard 
thought he could separate a nurture in 
morals from the Christian religion. We all 
know what Daniel Webster, not being a 
preacher, said on that question; and we 
believe that it is a fact that, when the col- 
lege went into operation, it was found that 
the only satisfactory text-book in morals 
was the New Testament. Teachers are 
sometimes employed by Christian commit- 
tees in public schools who disbelieve in 
Christianity, and somehow their pupils are 
apt to find it out. Whenever it shall b 
proved that religious freedom means free- 
dom from religion, or that some mistaken 
notion of toleration condemns our children 
to a heathen tuition, it is to be hoped that 
prophets will appear who will tell the peo- 
ple what God has been teaching mankind 
ever since there were men to be taught. 
At present it would be a step in the right 
direction if a course of study in the ele- 
ments of civil law and a manual like 
‘*Whateley's Ethics” were introduced into 
all our schools. 

Srmacuss, N.Y. 


A MAGNIFICENT OFFER. 
BY REY. 8. L. BALDWIN, D.D. 


How did the Rev. Irving A. Searles, of 
Lexington, McLean County, Illinois, know 
that I was a hard-worked pastor? How 
did he know that my old sermons that were 
worth anything were pretty much used up, 
and that only by severe toil and constant 
study could I get up any new ones even 
tolerably to satisfy myself? I don’t know 
many people in Illinois, and I don’t think 
that any of the few Ido know would post 
the Rev. Mr, Searles as to these items in 
my personal history. 

Nevertheless, there came to my study one 
day last week a circular entitled “ Pulpit 
Helps.” Underneath this heading are two 
mottoes, one of which is “‘ Without a para- 
ble spake He not unto them.” It is then 
explained that the ‘ Pulpit Helps” are ser- 
mons of the Rev. Mr. Searles, a specimen 
of which accompanies the circular. The 
statement is then made that ‘they are not 
designed to encourege plagiarism, but as a 
fund of pulpit material that a hard-worked 
pastor may use without being subject to 
such a charge.” The author of the circu- 
lar has notified us that we may expect him 
to speak in parables; but I submit that 
‘ parable” is too mild a word to describe 
the sentence just quoted. The illustrations 
used in these sermons are ‘‘ vivid, fresh and 
striking, and, as 4 rule, are not found in 
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hooks of illustrations.” Don’t you see? 
Without any danger of being accused of 
plagiarism, I can get alot of sermons, full 
of illustrations, that are not in any books. 
They are ‘ especially attractive to young 
people, whom most pastors find so difficult 
to interest in sermons.” That isso. Why, 
an elaborately prepared sermon on the Sym- 
bolism of the Bells and the Pomegranates of 
the Tabernacle fails to interest them: and 
even a sermon on the Felicitous Luminosity 
of the Athanasian Creed as an Explanation 
of the Doctrine of the Trinity will not keep 
them awake. Now, just in the nick of 
time, comes a lot of sermons that will keep 
the young folks all on the tip-toe of interest 
and lively expectation; and they will only 
cost you ten cents apiece! I have preached 
some awfully poor sermons in my time; 
and my congregations illustrated both the 
perseverance and the long-suffering of the 
saints in listening to them; but even the 
poorest of them cost me a good deal more 
than ten cents. Why further rack one’s 
brains? Why waste money on commenta- 
ries and cyclopedias? Here you are! For 
ten cents—only ten cents! Rich, bright, 
entertaining sermons that are full of illus- 
trations not to be found in books! 
“ Why will ye doubting stand? 
Why still delay?” 

Come, on, ye hard-worked pastors, bring 
up your dimes, and carry away your ser- 
mons! Don’t any of you be stupid, now, 
and say: ‘‘ But they are not mine/” What 
have you a better right to than that which 
you pay for? Andif Mr. Searles will sell 
you a sermon fairly bristling all over with 
illustrations for ten cents, why not invest? 
There is a whole year’s supply, you see, for 
ten dollars and forty cents, And you needn't 
exchange pulpits with anybody for the en- 
tire year. 

Perhaps you may feel a little hesitation, 
fearing that these sermons may be printed, 
and somebody might happen to be sitting in 
your congregation some day with a printed 
copy in hand, looking over your sermon as 
you deliver it. Don’t be alarmed! ‘None 
of these sermons appearin print; but copies 
are made by the Hextograph process.” The 
specimen before me is written with violet 
ink, in a good, large, coarse hand, that you 
cap read on your pulpit at night, with even 
‘a dim, religious light,” and without spec- 
tacles. The letters are almost the size of 
those in John Hancock’s signature to the 
Declaration of Independence. 

Some doubting Thomas who reads this is 
still hesitating and saying: ‘But some 
neighboring pastor may get one of these 
written copies, and some troublesome itin- 
erant Christian may hear the same sermon 
from two pulpits, and make a fuss about 
it!” Now, my doubting brother, let me 
fling to the winds your last flimsy objection 
by stating in your private ear a very con- 
fidential sentence of this circular: ‘They 
are not sent to any one else in your vicinity, 
NOR WILL THEY BE, IF yow order them.” 
Don’t you see? You are to have a pre- 
emption right of your whole vicinity? You 
are to be amply protected. If you doubt 
how large a territory your vicinity includes, 
that could readily be arranged by corre- 
spondence. If you buy ten sermons, prob- 
ably a circuit of a hundred miles around 
your church could be reserved to you; and 
you might bargain with some hard-worked 
brother up in Shincomadink Valley, 98} 
miles /rom you, to take the sermons after 
you have preached them, at five cents 
apiece; and thus you would have the price 
of half of a new lot on hand. If you will 
buy a hundred at once, no doubt you can 
have all the eastern half of New York se- 
cured to you. 

There isa whcle series of sermons on 
Queen Esther. The first is entitled ‘‘ The 
Queen Divorced.” If you simply an- 
nounce that, some people may think it re- 
fers to the queen of Spain, or the queen of 
Madagascar; and you will draw in a crowd 
just from curiosity to find out what queen 
it is, and what she was divorced for. 

Then there is a series of three on the 
death of John the Baptist, entitled respec- 
tively, ‘‘A Bad Woman,” ‘‘ A Bad Dance,” 
and ‘‘A Bad Ghost.” | Certainly . these 


titles ought to draw a crammed house, and , 


deplete ali the neighboring churches. . Only 
thirty cents for the lot! All sorts of: sub- 
jects, from ‘‘ Sinai” and ‘‘ Gethsemane” to 
** Ears” and ‘‘ Fretting” are here treated, 





with profuse illustrations, and only ten 
cents apiece ! 

But I must let you know something of 
the specimen sent to me; only, don’t you 
come around the Sunday I preach it. I 
shall have the sexton look out for suspi- 
cious strangers that day. But this sermon 
didn’t cost me a cent. It was presented to 
me out of the disinterested generosity of 
the author. And may I not give as freely 
as I have received? 

Subject—The Sunday School, Text— 
‘Train upachild in the way he should 
go,” etc. Divisions—1. Truth or error is 
more easily instilled into the mind of a child 
than into the mind of the adult. (illustra- 
tions from the Jesuits, Victor Hugo, 
wealthy people who bave French nurses 
for their children, Bishop Jane (sic) of the 
M. E. Church, and a Mohammedan ‘“ min- 
ister.” Minarets spelled ‘‘ minerets.” 2. 
Either truth or error instilled into the mind 
of a child has in that mind a permanence 
unknown to impressions received in later 
life. A blood-curdling illustration ot a 
white child carried off by Indians, rescued, 
converted, graduated from a theological 
seminary, preaching near a battle-field in 
the time of the Revolution, who goes out 
to the field and comes home with a string 
of scalps taken from the heads of the 
British! Couldn’t help it, you see! Learned 
it when he was an infant among the 
Indians! Further illustrations from Bishop 
Purcell and Rembrandt.) 3. Children have 
an influence that the church cannot afford 
to lose. I give one illustration entire, to 
show its classic origin and its admirable 
adaptation to its purpose. 

‘“You may have read the book entitled 
‘Sam Slick.’ He was a Yankee who 
traveled in several states selling wooden 
nutmegs. He understood human nature, 
When he stopped at a farmhouse to sell 
his wares, if a child, no matter how ragged 
its garments, came running down to the 
gate, he would take the child up and cover 
its face with kisses. The presumption was 
that the mother was observing the scene 
from the window, and she could not re- 
main indifferent to such attention paid her 
child. If she had any use for wooden nut- 
megs, she would surely buy them of him/ 
‘The road to a mother’s heart is through 
her child.’ Can the church afford to lose 
this influence of childhood?” 

4. In the Sunday-school work, God is 
with us. (Illustration from Mrs, Vinton, 
about a tree that was rooted in the skies.) 
5. A great reward awaits the faithful Sun- 
day-school teacher. (Illustration from the 
Jewish Talmud.) 

Walk up, ye hard-worked pastors, and 
purchase. Only ten cents! In fact, if 
you buy 55 sermons, they come at nine and 
one-cleventh cents apiece. This advertise- 
ment ought to be worth at least fifty dol- 
lars to the author. He may, therefore, 
send 550 sermons to Tue INDEPENDENT, 
and as it believes in illumination, I have 
no doubt that when they get to the sanc- 
tury, the editors will speedily make light of 
them. 

NYACK-ON-THE-HuD6ON, 

en 
GAINS OF THE TEMPERANCE 
REFORMATION. 





THE SUPPOSED UTILITY OF ALCOHOL, 


BY D. DOROHESTER, D.D. 








Tnere has been a great advance in public 
sentiment in regard to the supposed utility 
of alcohol. 

Sixty years ago the use of alcoholic 
liquors was supposed to be a necessity, in 
order to health. One of the first questions 
raised, whenthe reform began, was whether 
it would be possible for men to maintain 
good health it they desisted from their use 
entirely, It was supposed to be necessary 
often to resort to them. They held com- 
plete sway in all fields of labor, and no 
man was supposed to be of much value in 
the field or shop, as a laborer, without 
them; and it was held to be impossible to 
withstand severe heat or cold without their 
aid. They filled a large place in materia 
medica, and were freely resorted to. for 
every kind of illness, as a sovereign rem- 


The quaint superstitions of Theoricus, in 
the ancient Hollingshed chronicles over- 
lapped the first quarter of the present cen- 





tury, ascribing to alcoholic drinks the fol- 
lowing remarkable virtues: ‘It sloweth 
age; it strengtheneth youth; it helpeth di- 
gestion; it cutteth phlegme; it abandoneth 
melancholly; it relisheth the heart; it 
lighteneth the mind; it quickeneth the 
spirits; it cureth the hydupsia; it healeth 
the strangurie; it pounceth the stone; it ex- 
pelleth the gravel; it puffeth away ventos- 
ity; it keepeth and preserveth the head 
from whirling, the tongue from lisping, 
the mouth from snaffling, the teeth from 
chattering and the throat from rattling; it 
keepeth the weasen from stiffling, the 
stomach from wambling, and the heart from 
swelling; it keepeth the hands from shiver- 
ing, the sinews from shrinking, the veins 
from crumbling, the bones from aching, 
and the marrow from soaking.” 

Sixty to eighty years ago public senti- 
ment had advanced a little, and but little, 
beyond these superstitions of the olden 
times, in regard to the virtues of alcohol. 
Thirty years ago an old man approaching 
his ninetieth birthday said: ‘‘A kind Provi- 
dence and good New England rum have 
spared my life so long.” ‘Black strap,” 
made of rum and molasses, or a rum sweat 
were indispensable remedies for a cold. 
‘*Rum, seasoned with cherries, protected 
against cold.” ‘“‘Rum, made nutritious 
with milk, prepared forthe maternal office; 
and under the Greek name of Paregoric 
rum, doubly poisoned with opium, 
quieted the infant’s cries.” ‘Females, 
or valetudinarians, courted an appetite 
with medicated rum, disguised under 
the chaste name of ‘Hexham’s Tincture’ 
or ‘Stoughton’s Elixir.’” In some sections 
of the country, it was customary to take 
whisky flavored with mint soon after 
waking in the morning; and so essential 
was it regarded to health that scarcely any 
person of any age or sex was exempt from 
it. 

Can alcoholic drinks be safely dispensed 
with was a question seriously and consci- 
entiously pondered when this reform was 
in its incipient stages. Even Dr. Benj. 
Rush was some time in settling this point; 
others were longer still in reaching a con- 
clusion. To dispense with them altogether, 
it was felt, would make men weak and 
puny, the sure victims of exhaustion and 
disease. These ideas were current. These 
mischievous delusions, relics of darker 
ages, have now been dispelled from multi- 
tudes of intelligent minds. How great the 
change! How seldom we meet such no- 
tions now, only among backward looking 
people, who are unpardonably loitering be- 
hind the march of mind, held back by the 
subtle delusion of appetite. 


As early as 1850 the use of alcoholic bev- 
erages had been condemned by the best 
medical authorities in Great Britain and the 
United States, as not only needless, but pos- 
itively injurious. Prior to that time alco- 
hol had been demonstrated to be a poison 
in a healthy body. Two thousand of the 
best medical and surgical gentlemen in 
Great Britain declared, over their signa- 
tures, that ‘‘ the most perfect health is com- 
patible with total abstinence from all intoxi- 
cating beverages,” and that ‘‘ total and 
universal abstinence from such beverages 
would greatly contribute to the health, 
prosperity and happiness of the human 
race.” One hundred andtwenty-five of the 
first physicians in New York City united in 
declaring that ‘‘aleohol should be classed 
with other powerful drugs, and when pre- 
scribed medicinally, it should be with con- 
scientious caution and a grave sense of re- 
sponsibility.” Soon after the publication of 
these views, anarticle appeared in the West- 
minster Review advocating alcohol as food. 
Some French investigators, however, of a 
high rank, quickly exploded this per- 
nicious theory, and the Westminster 
Review magnanimously retracted it. Ex- 
Governor Andrew, before a Legislative 
Committee of Massachusetts, with a great 
array of learning, reasserted the theory that 
alcohol is food, or at least an assimilator of 
food, and the effect of it has been a reac- 
tion of sentiment in some circles of society. 
But the battle has been fought over again, 
and the demonstrations of the ripest science 
are against alcohol at all as a beverage, and 
also as a medicine, except in exceedingly 
rare cases. In the language of the ‘‘Sanitary” 
editor of Tae Inpepmnpgnt: ‘‘ Every gain 
in sanitary knowledge and in the study of 


the conditions of perfect health tends to 
drive alcohol from use.” 
The employment of alcohol in medicine 
is immeasurably reduced, in the practice 
of the most scientific physicians; and, in 
the London Temperance Hospital, after 
eight years of thorough trial, it has been 
fully demonstrated that it can be dispensed 
with altogether in the treatment of all 
diseases. 

This is the second point gained. 

Natick, Mass. 


—— 


THE PREPARATORY YEARS OF 
JESUS. 


BY WAYLAND HOYT, D.D. 








Tue question is, What of practical sug- 
gestion for ourselves may we find in these 
preparatory years? 

These suggestions surely among others. 

There is in these preparatory years a sug- 
gestion of the intimate and vital sympathy 
of the Lord Jesus with all tired men and 
women, with all longing and waiting men 
and women. Certainly that is a most 
blessed Scripture: ‘‘For we have not an 
High Priest which cannot be touched with 
the feelings of our infirmities; but was in 
all points tempted like as we are, yet with- 
out sin.” And what luminous commentary 
on this great Scripture is afforded by these 
preparatory years. 

For, under what strain of toil are people 
held in this world of ours. ‘‘If I ever 
reach Heaven, I think I shall do nothing 
for the first thousand years but rest,” said a 
tired woman. Bending over sewing-ma- 
chines, tasked with children, bowing be- 
neath burdens of business, delving, build- 
ing, searching in studious thought, anxious, 
too, about the results and proceeds of their 
toil, wondering whether they can make the 
ends of years buckle together, thinking 
how they can feed the hungry demands 
clamoring on every side—how multitudes of 
men and women are strained and tired 
thus. 

And in just this sometimes tasking 
tyranny of toil their Lord stands with 
them as he went toiling on through the pre- 
paratory years. Though he was not a 
father, he knew parental cares and burdens. 
The strong probability is that Joseph died 
long before Jesus touched the verge of a 
young manhood; and so on him came the 
responsibilities of the family provision. 
And Holman Hunt is right, when in that 
great picture, ‘‘ The Shadow of the Cross,” 
he makes our Lord assume an attitude of 
one utterly wearied with a long day’s toil. 

And then how waiting is the common 
case of multitudes in this world of ours. 
How frequently the promise of some rich 
result now to be caught, held, delighted in, 
spoken to our ear is broken to our hope. 

How often deferred hope makes sick 
hearts. How often there is a feeling in us 
of something loftier, nobler, we ought to 
do, we long to do, we mean to do, even as 
such feeling stirred in the heart of the boy 
Jesus in the Temple; and then, how the 
feeling seems caged and crowded down 
and back and baffled by the narrow place in 
which it is given us to stand; and we 
must wait. 

There is a very noble sermon by a great 
preacher on the ‘‘Withheld Completions of 
Life.” How the title of the sermon tells 
life’s common story; how life is a garden 
of buds which tardily come to bloom, if, 
indeed, they come to bloom at all. And we 
—how long and real, and often even tragi- 
cally sad, the ache of the waiting for the 
blooming. 

Bunyan waiting for the opening of the 
gates of Bedford jail; Judson waiting for 
the first convert as he toiled there at the 
leveling of the black, awful mountain of 
Eastern Heathenism; Morse waiting for a 
little help that he might string his telegraph 
wires from Washington to Baltimore and 
show men how he had found a road along 
which the lightning would travel with 
docility and lend its swiftness to the trans- 
mission of men’s thoughts. 

Ah, how much of life is consumed in wait- 
ing, and how hard the waiting is and 
strange. 

And now our Lord comes to stand him- 
self with us in our waiting. Lo! Eighteen 
years went widening on between that youth- 
ful prophetic feeling in the Temple and the 





fulfilment and actualization of the feeling 
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in the public and active duties of Messiah- 
ship. 

And, compared with the whole brief 
space of the active life of Jesus, how long 
that waiting. 

Ab, what help here for tired people and 
for waiting people. The Christ a Christ of 
toil. The Christ a Christ of waiting. How 
easy and how reasonable to cry into the 
heart of such close sympathy. 


“ Be near us when we climb or fall ; 
Ye watch, like God, the rolling hours, 
With larger, other eyes than ours 
To make allowance for us al].” 

There isin these preparatory years of 
Jesus a suggestion of the high dignity of 
what we call lowly service. 

Just a poor cube of stone and plaster, 
lighted by the door, possibly by a single 
window, with a room serving at once for 
work-room, for kitchen, for bed-room, 
having for furniture a mat, some cush- 
ions on the ground, one or two earthern 
vessels and perhaps a painted chest. I am 
sure the poorest of us would call it a very 
poor and meager way of living. Vast dif- 
ference between such home and the golden 
streets of Heaven and the throne of the 
Highest, before which the shining hosts fall 
in worship, and toward which they send 
rolling on the vast volume of their praises. 
And in that room the Lord of Heaven, 
with his hands roughened with humble 
toil, his brow beaded with the sweat of 
lowly industry, his back burdened with 
the weight of common and earthly care! 
Only a Galilean carpenter, only a carpen- 
ter of Nazareth, the meanest town of Gal- 
ilee, the Only Begotten of the Divine 
Father; and yet there, at that lowly work 
and in that lowly life, engaged about the 
Father’s business! 


How often does it happen that we grow 
dissatisfied with our daily work and fretful 
at that which is given us to do. That which 
makes up the common and routine life 
seems frequently so _ insignificant. 
Buying, selling, learning, teaching, preach- 
ing, tending children, caring about the 
ten thousand infinitesimals which gather 
around the family. We long for a higher 
sphere. We pant for loftier and larger 
place. We say to ourselves: ‘‘My life is 
being wasted where I am; it is becoming 
worn into useless shreds; it is going for 
nothing.” 

We want to do some large business for 
the great Father; and, before we know it, 
thinking thus with ourselves, we are bitter 
with discontent and unnerved with des- 
pondency, and jealousy toward those who 
seem to be doing nobler work than we 
poisons and sours all the springs of life. 

But Christ was doing the Father’s busi- 
ness there at Nazareth following his trade 
of carpenter and providing for the neces- 
sities of Mary’s household, just as really as 
when, afterward, he preached the Sermon 
on the Mount, or raised Lazarus from the 
dead. 

There is such a thing as lofty dignity in 
what we call lowly service. Oh! to learn 
this lesson and put it into practice. Oh! to 
enter into the divine philosophy of life 
and understand how it is never so much 
what we do as the spirit in which we do it, 
which constitutes it really divine service, 
the Father’s business. Oh! to be able to 
make work worship and to know how to 
write above the driest, dustiest task ‘‘ For 
thy sake, O Father!” 

“A servant with this clause, 
Makes drudgery divine ; 


Who sweeps a room as for God’s laws 
Makes that and the action fine,” 


There is in these preparatory years of 


Jesus a suggestion asto the way of entrance 
into a Nobler Future. 


Pity the man or woman before whose 
vision there does not pass and flash an 
ideal putting to shame the actual and stirr- 
ing longings irrepressible toward its actuali- 
zation, Such are to grow as trees do; they 
are not to be content to hug the earth, but 
they are all the time to stand with firmer 
trunk, flinging out more multitudinous 
branches to the breeze and reaching up 
further toward the sun. 

The what is, however fair and bright, 
ought never to be but asthe dim prophecy 
of the what is to be. 

The Galilean carpenter may not remain 
only a Galilean carpenter. He misses the 





doing the Fsther’s business if he remain 
such. 

But this is the question: How may we 
enter a better future? How shall the pres- 
ent be made but a prophecy which shall 
fulfill itself in a nobler to come? Let me 
speak it reverently. How shall the boy of 
twelve, doing the Father’s business there in 
Nazareth, rise into the business appropriate 
for the man of thirty, and accomplish it as 
Teacher of the people, in Gethsemane, on 
the cross? 

Here is a clerk on a narrow salary, driven 
with work, pinched in pocket and at the 
beck of others. Visions of a future pass 
before him, of a brighter time, of a com- 
manding influence, of the largeness of a 
competence. Right. It is the safety of the 
bootblack on the street that he hopes one 
day to be a millionaire. Find the boy be- 
fore whom no such hope flashes, and you 
may at once put him among your danger- 
ous classes. But how shall the poor clerk 
rise? Through driveling and carelessness, 
through the refusal to honestly earn his 
little pay because now he can get no better? 
That is the road downward, not upward. 

We can only do larger work for the 
Father in the future as we are faithful 
in doing smaller work for him in the pres- 
ent. It was Jesus, faithful to the Father's 
business in the carpenter’s shop, who was 
faithful to the Father’s business on the 
cross. Itis the faithful doing of what is 
small that shall lead us into the capacity 
and possibility of doing what is great; 
for an act is not something simply done. 
When a tree folds forth a leaf, it is not sim- 
ply that another leaf is waving in the air. 
From the deepest rooted up to the topmost 
branch on which that leaf is swinging the 
tree is stronger. 

Acts are the folding forth of character; 
and as the act is bad or good, well done or 
ill, is the character stronger and fitter for 
higher ends, or deteriorated and nearer de- 
struction. 

The boy doing the Father’s business at 
twelve did the Father’s loftier business at 
thirty, becawse he did the Father's lowlier 
business at twelve. 

“T count this thing to be grandly true; 
That a noble deed is a step toward God, 


Lifting the soul from the common sod 
To a purer air and a broader view. 


“ We rise by things that are under our feet, 
By what we have mastered of good and gain, ° 
By the pride deposed and the passion slain 
And the vanquished iJls that we hourly meet. 


** Heaven is not reached at a single bound; 
But we build the ladder by which we rise 
From the lowly earth to the vaulted skies 

And we mount to its summit round by round.” 

And lest your life should seem to you 
nothing dut a preparation in the faithful 
doing of lowly and little things, lest you 
should think you cannever rise to any 
nobler future of lordlier service, lest you 
should say there can never be for me in life 
any higher destiny than that, with horny 
hand, I grasp the tools of what men call a 
common handicraft, then remember that 
this life of ours is but the poor and meager 
vestibule of life’s real transcendent temples, 
and that faithfulness here is preparation for 
glorious ability and infinite reward there. 
‘Behold I come quickly to give unto every 
man according as his work shall be.” We 
are justified by faith; but in that Heaven 
which we reach along the path of faith, we 
are rewarded according to our works. 

PHILADELPHIA, Pa, 


CHRISTIAN AND DENOMINA- 
TIONAL COLLEGES. 


BY RB. W. PATTERSON, D.D, 








Tue attention of our churches has been 
called, of late, in a special manner to the 
necessity of more vigorous efforts for the 
establishment of Christian and denomina- 
tional colleges. The appeal on this behalf 
is based largely upon the alleged decline of 
candidates for the ministry, in connection 
with an increasing demand for more min- 
isters. It is said that this deficiency is due, 
in a great degree, to the lack of institutions 
that exert a steady influence adapted to 
awaken and keep alive in the minds of our 
young men a proper sense of their respon- 
sibility in relation to the work of preaching 
the Gospel and extending the Kingdom of 
Christ. 

The grounds of this appeal are partly 


true that the number of our churches that 
possess any strength and afford promise 

of growth very far exceeds the number of 
our acting and capable ministers. The fig- 
ures that have been giver on this point are 

made out without sufficient regard to 
the hundreds of churches that have barely 

a nominal existence, and cannot reason- 
ably demand more than the partial, or oc- 
casional services of ministerial laborers. 

And, then, are our colieges chiefly respon- 
sible for any decline that may have occurred 
in the number of candidates for the min- 
istry? It is easy to depreciate the motives 
of young men who turn to secular callings, 
because of the restlessness of the churches 
in respect to their pastors, the meager sup- 
port which the majority of ministers re- 
ceive in these times of increasing expen- 
siveness of living, and the rigidness of some 
judicatories in exacting a more closely lit- 
eral subscription to symbols of belief than 
many conscientious and _ clear-minded 
thinkers are able to give. But not afew of 
our best young men are deterred by pre- 
cisely such considerations from entering 
upon a course of preparation for ministe- 
rial service with so many discouraging un- 
certainties beforethem. It may, therefore, 
be true that, if our colleges were more earn- 
estly Christian, more students would turn 
their faces toward official work in the 
church, while it remains that the main 
reasons for the deficient supply of ministers 
are to be found elsewhere. It is a lament- 
able fact that our state universities are 
doing almost nothing for the supply of our 
Christian pulpits; but other institutions 
are not falling very far below their former 
lead in this regard. 

But it is alleged that we need Christian 
colleges not only to provide an adequate 
supply of ministers, but to prepare young 
men to act a truly religious part in the 
other professions and in the various 
departments of business. And to a certain 
extent thisis true. But do we need a col- 
lege in every considerable district of our 
widely extended country? Undoubtedly 
there would be more thoroughly educated 
men if we had a well endowed college in 
every county in each of our fifty states and 
territories; fora strong, suggestive, and 
quickening influence is always excited by 
educational institutions wherever they are 
planted. But does every farmer and me- 
chanic and day laborer need a college edu- 
cation? Are not grammar schools and 
academies sufficient to meet the necessities 
of the vast majority of our sons? And 
since lines of easy communication have 
been opened in all directions, why may not 
comparatively few well endowed Christian 
colleges answer the demands of our people 
better than half a dozen ora dozen weak 
colleges in every state? 


But it is maintained, and with great show 
of reason, that we cannot have Christian 
colleges unless each considerable denomi- 
nation shall provide the requisite number 
for the education of its own sons, because 
if our institutions are to be distinctively 
Christian every denomination will insist 
upon establishing colleges for itself. And 
it must be admitted that in our country 
this is one great inconvenience arising from 
the existence of so many sects. It has 
seemed impossible to unite different denom- 
inations in the active support of the same 
institutions. The Episcopalians and the 
Presbyterians have tried the experiment in 
the cases of Columbia and Union Colleges, 
with results very unsatisfactory to one or 
the other or to both denominations; and 
the Presbyterians and Oongregationalists 
have united in the support of the same col- 
leges in New York, Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, 
and Wisconsin. But in almost every such 
ettempt the co-operation has gradually 
grown less and less cordial until it has been 
practically if not openly abandoned, The 
difficulty has been that one party or the other 
has by degrees gained the chief control in the 
management of the colleges, and the party 
losing its proper share of control has felt it- 
self wronged and has withdrawn from the 
partnership, with no very amiable feeling 
toward the other party. It may be said, 
this is all unchristian; but it is the inevit- 
able working of our poor human nature in 
such relations. -. 

What, then, is tobedone? Shall we give 
up the endeavor to sustain Christian col- 





valid and partly exaggerated. It is not 


leges and make such institutions purely 


secular in their character? Sotheskeptical 

or irreligious portion of the people would 

/ answer the question. But such an answer 

will never satisfy our Christian ‘people. 

The next answer is that each denomination 

must provide for the education of its own 

sons, by building up ‘its own institutions. 

And this answer is the only practicable one, 

80 far as most of the religious denomina- 
tions are concerned, unless a new spirit of 
concession shall appear. But, acting on this 
denominational principle, why should there 
be one or two colleges for each denomina- 
tion in every state? The only reason that 
can be properly assigned for such a multi- 
plication of the higher institutions is that, 

if one sect establishes a college in a state, 
it will have the advantage of the other 
sects, unless they found similar institutions 
in the same section of the country. But is 
it not better policy, even on denomination 

al grounds, to build up a few first class col- 
leges in the country that will in the end 
command the best patronage of their re- 
spective districts? It is'too much to ex- 
pect thatthe churches of each denomination 
will consent to bear the burden of fully 
endowing a first class college in each 
state. And hereis one danger that threat- 
ens the plan for promoting higher educa- 
tion in the Presbyterian Church that was 
adopted by the last General Assembly at 
Saratoga. All the churehes, it seems, are 
to becalled upon to centribute for the en- 
dowment of Presbyterian colleges, es- 
pecially in the newer sections of the coun- 
try. But it will be almost or quite impos- 
sible, on this plan, to refuse a hearing to 
appeals for the establishment of at least one 
college and several academies in every new 
state. Can such an immense expenditure 
of Christian funds for a partly secular pur- 
pose be wisely encouraged? Will the 
churches meekly consent to be urgently 
pressed for annual contributions to. aid 
such an object ? 


It occurs to me that a partial relief from 
this difficulty is practicable by a method 
that would be at once natural and Christian. 
In many sections of our country, especially 
in the Western states and territories, Con- 
gregationalists and Presbyterians are pretty 
nearly equal in numbers and strength; and 
confessedly these two denominations are 
not so wide apart in regard to any questions 
that require attention in the proper instruc- 
tions of a Christian college as to forbid 
that they should heartily co-operate in the 
support and patronage of the same institu- 
tions. The only difficulty, as has been 
suggested, arises from the jealousies that 
spring up in connection with the union of 
| the two denominations in the control of the 
institutions that may be under their joint 
care; and experience has certainly proved 
that this difficulty cannot be well disposed 
of on the principle of ‘generous confi- 
dence,” which has so often failed in the 
history of colleges in Ohio, Illinois and 
Wisconsin. Continued co-operation in the 
management of the higher institutions is 
plainly impracticable unless some definite 
understanding can be effected by which the 
equal share of each denomination in the 
control of the colleges can be satisfactorily 
secured. Butis this impossible? In one 
of the institutions in Illinois, which was long 
distracted by denominational conflicts, an 
adjustment of this question was proposed 
by a member of the Supreme Court, by 
which Congregationalists and Presbyterians 
were entitled to an equal representation in 
the Board of Control, with the provision 
that a balance of power should be held 
by several members of the board, not con- 
nected with either of these denominations. 
This arrangement was entered into more than 
ten years ago, and the institution has been 
for several years enjoying a harmonious and 
hopeful prosperity unknown, I believe, in the 
history of any other Western college. Now, 
if this principle were widely adopted in all 
the regions where Presbyterians and Con- 
gregationalists are nearly equal in strength 
and numbers, it seems to me it would be 
attended with great advantages. 

1. It would prevent a needless multiplica- 
tion of colleges and academies, involving 
an intolerable burden upon the churches 
and the friends of Christian education. 

2. It would secure the speedy establish- 
ment of a few strong institutions instead of 
many weak and sickly rival ones, 





8. It would tend strongly to. modify the 
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sectarian spirit and bring and hold brethren 
in harmonious co-operation at a vital point, 
where they ought nct to be divided by the 
support of competing and antagonistic en- 
terprises. 

4. It would not interfere in any wise with 
denominational institutions in regions where 
the two denominations are very unequally 
represented. 

I do not know that there will be any 
widely extended disposition to respond in 
a practical way to these suggestions; but 
1 feel deeply convinced that they are en- 
titled to the earnest consideration of our 
people who would put the Kingdom of 
Christ first in all their plans for the inter- 
ests of Christian education. 


Cumicaeo, ILL. 


“IT DOES MOVE”—BUT WHITHER! 
BY BR. L. STANTON, D.D. 


Trapition imputes to Galileo the words 
quoted above, and I freely grant their full 
truth, as interpreted by Professor Austin 
Phelps, in a late issue of Tux IspEPznp- 
ENT, in an answer to his question ‘‘ Does 
the World Move?” The facts which he 
80 pointedly sets forth, read of all men, 
though not duly weighed by the race of 
modern pessimists, show wonderful strides 
in the advancement of the human race on 
many lines, moral, social, and spiritual, far 
eclipsing the world’s astonishing progress 
in material things; and I fully accord with 
your own commendation of the Professor’s 
views, so that, on the whole, I stand with 
the firmest in believing that the world 
‘does move” and that we are making con- 
stant and steady progression instead of 
‘* going to the bad,” as some fear. 

But, while admitting this, it would show 
the most supreme folly to shut our eyes to 
certain palpable facts which, whatever else 
may be said, indicate all too plainly a back- 
ward movement. Let me note a few of 
these which lie upon the surface of observa- 
tion. 

If I draw my illustrations from one 
locality of our own country chiefly, it is 
beause, first, with that locality I have been 
personally connected, and am more famil- 
jar; second, it is a section central to the 
whole nation geographically, and embraces 
one of our larger cities, Cincinnati; and 
third, many of the movements which char- 
acterize that region may properly stand as 
a fair index of what is occurring in other 
large cities, and substantially in every part 
of the land 

My first fact is the casting of the Bible 
out of the publicschools. That movement, 
which is not, I think, yet ended elsewhere, 
began a few years ago in Cincinnati; and as 
to the decision then made concerning the 
schools in that city, 1 regard it as irrevoca- 
ble. The first act was taken by the city 
council, or, rather, by the Board of Educa- 
tion, under the spur of the council. Certain 
citizens who disapproved this, brought the 
case into court, and the action of the Board 
of Education was sustained by the highest 
judicial authority of the city; the only 
point, however, which the court decided 
was that the Board acted within its author- 
ity, as the law placed the whole course of 
instruction in the public schools under its 
discretion. This judicial decision, with a 
little grumbling, was acquiesced in as right ; 
and the people saw that their only recourse 
was in arousing public opinion to elect a 
Board which would restore the Bible to the 
schools. Meetings were held, all the usual 
electioneering appliances were employed, 
and in every trial at the polls, numbering 
two or three, the friends of the Bible were 
defeated. Tired of the fruitless contest, the 
matter was dropped. This was some fif- 
teen years ago; and there the matter stands 
and will probably remain. 

Now let us discriminate; for this is im- 
portant with reference tothe same ques- 
tion which has troubled other cities and 
will yet trouble others still. It is not a 
question whether the Bible is essential in 
our public school system; nor whether, 
if used there, how, and to what extent it 
shall be used; nor what, if used, shall be the 
version, whether the ‘‘Authorized,” or the 
“* Revised,” or the Douay; nor whether any 
pupil shall be excused during the reading, 
or all—Protestants and Catholics and Jews 
and others—shall be compelled to attend; 
nor whether, fnally, passing other subor- 





dinate questions, the Bible, as usually em- 
ployed, does much or any real good to the 
pupils, or does,as some contend, positive 
injury. None of these points necessarily 
enter into present consideration, although 
they would all have a relative value inany 
atempt to inaugurate a system of Bible use 
in our public schools. 

The simple and only facts we need to look 
atare these: In all our public schools, 
from the first, the Bible had its place; its 
divine authority was taken for granted; it 
was read and listened to as the Word of 
God, whose influence was important as 
showing the foundation of moral obliga- 
tions; inaword, it was ‘‘as a matter of 
course,” put into our schools, public and 
private, by the religious sentiment of men 
who laid the foundation stones of ‘the 
model Republic.” This view of the case, 
showing how the Bible got in, will reveal, 
by contrast, how it got out. 


The Bible was ‘cast out,” as though it 
were an evil demon. The organized power 
which put it out was essentially infidel and 
diabolical. The action was taken because 
the municipal authorities hated the Bible. 
This is all too plain to be questioned. But 
now mark the more humiliating fact. Such 
was the state of public opinion that the 
moral and religious sentiment could not be 
aroused to redress an act which was naked- 
ly designed to cast contempt upon the 
Bible. It was not because of difficulties 
between Protestants and Catholics. These 
could have been adjusted. But it was open, 
public, official opposition to the Bible as 
such; and the fact. that this hatred could 
not be overcome and the contempt avenged 
by the people, shows a great moral deteri- 
oration from the position and spirit of our 
fathers. My individual opinion is that the 
simple recognition of the Bible in our 
school system is a great power for good, too 
little valued by many. 

Another illustration of public moral de- 
terioration, ascompared with former times, 
is seen in regard to the Sabbath... Notice 
it, first, as connected with the liquor traffic. 
I again cite Cincinnati as an example; but 
what has been enacted there is a type, sub- 
stantially, of what has occurred in Chicago,’ 
St. Louis, and in other cities, East and 
West. A few, years ago, municipal ordi- 
nances required and public opinion sus- 
tained the closing of drinking saloons on 
the Sabbbath. Somewhere about the time 
the Bible was *‘cast out” of the schools, 
the Cincinnati council repealed the ordi- 
nances. Public opinion, though repeated 
efforts have been made, has never been able 
to restore them. True, indeed, state laws, 
to a certain extent, still protected the Sab- 
bath against the saloon traffic, so far as the 
bare existence of law was concerned; but, 
the act of the city council was so fully in 
accord with a demoralized public sentiment, 
affecting prosecuting attorneys, judges, 
juries, that it was impossible to enforce the 
law, and the saloon traffic had an unbridled 
reign. More recently, so terrible were the 
effects of this free trade in Sabbath liquor, 
that the state was induced to enact more 
stringent laws, simply relating to Sabbath 
protection. Under these, prosecutions were 
begun; but, though the offenses were clear- 
ly proven, with an exception or two, the 
verdicts were ‘‘not guilty.” Here, again, 
the law was brought into contempt; its 
forms for the trial of offenses were open- 
ly trampled upon, and the people were par- 
alyzed and hopeless. It was not so in Cin- 
cinnati forty years ago. Then, and for 
many years later, municipal and state laws 
were executed without difficulty. To this 
Ex-Governor Bishop, of Ohio, a democratic 
politician still in active life, lately testified, 
as regards his own administration when he 
was mayor of the city. 

In other things besides liquor-selling are 
Sabbath laws now trampled under foot. I 
have stood on Fourth Street, one of the 
leading business thoroughfares of Cincin- 
nati, on the Sabbath, between nine and 
twelve o’clock, a.mM., and have seen goods 


‘delivered and received from the wagons of 


express companies—not ‘‘perishable” goods, 
but dry goods; and the spectacle, though 
in open violation of statute law, seemed to 
attract no special attention. Such things 
could not have occurred at the time of 
which Gov. Bishop spoke. 

But, worse than this, the laws are vio- 
lated with impunity in regard to Sabbath 








theatrical exhibitions, embracing those of 
the vilest character. For several years a 
severe contest has been going on in Cincin- 
nati, under recent state enactments, to 
close these vile dens of iniquity on Sabbath 
evening. Spasmodic efforts have closed 
some of them for a time; but the evil is not 
cured, and the more ‘‘ respectable” places, 
with some of the filthiest, still ‘‘ flourish.” 
The point here is, showing a backward 
movement, that these Sabbath exhibitions 
should be allowed at all, with the law stand- 
ing against them, My recollection goes 
back to a time when New Orleans—during 
my residence there—was the only city in 
the Union where Sabbath theaters were 
tolerated; and because those, where even 
the ‘‘ legitimate drama” alone was observed, 
were allowed by law and public sentiment, 
New Orleans was universally voted ‘‘a hor- 
rible city!” Bunt now not only the ‘‘ legiti- 
mate drama,” but the most disgusting shows 
of which the imagination can well conceive, 
are opened every Sunday night in the most 
public places in many of our largest cities, 
even though the laws stand dead against it, 
while no one interferes as long as the peace 
is not broken. If such things do not show 
a moral retrogression in the tone of soci- 
ety, it would be difficult to prove any prop- 
osition by a formidable array of facts. 

Admit a single illustration from your own 
city. Dr. Howard Crosby for several 
years maintained a noble fight with liquor 
dealers and their coadjutors. While dif- 
fering with him in regardfto ‘‘ prohibition,” 
I was in sympathy with his work and 
prayed for bis success. The outcome the 
world knows. He published it under his 
own sign manual; and the word he used to 
characterize his praiseworthy efforts was 
‘*failure.” This was within a year or two; 
and from not having seen anything since 
from his pen, when hitherto his appeals 
were often made public, I presume he has 
abandoned the case as hopeless. 

Dr. Crosby's labors, to which he gave 
time, money, sympathy, and prayer, with 
so little reward, touch and reveal the real 
core of the evil which concerns all the il- 
lustrations I have given. Thatevil is the 
non-enforcement of law. This, to-day, is 
the bottom evil which troubles society in 
the whole land. On this point, officers of 


_all grades are more or less invulved, courts 


and juries are debased, and if there be 
power in public opinion to correct the evil 
itis not exerted. These things are simply 
notorious. It is equally true that,in this 
regard, weShave sone back from the spirit 
of our fathers. It is no answer to this to 
cry out ‘‘croaking.” I have given facts; 
and they cannot be blinked. 

Nor have I touched several gigantic evils 
which our great material prosperity brings 
to the surface, and which far eclipse any- 
thing hitherto known. Let me_ barely 
name afew. Many of our cities are more 
debased than ever touching the status of the 
‘social evil.” St. Louis takes the lead 
here in the boldness of open enactment of 
law. A former generation in that city 
could not have enacted such ordinances, 
nor, had arecreant council done this, would 
the people have tolerated them. But public 
sentiment swallows the dose, while being 
sufficiently conscious to pronounce it nau- 
seating! 

Our greed of gain threatens our national 
morality, if it has not well nigh destroyed it 
through some of our great monopolies. 
Look at the railway system, touching a sin- 
gle point. It is grinding God’s Sabbath to 
powder under its iron wheels. A few years 
ago Sabbath railway running was at the 
minimum point. No through trains left 
the great termini either on Saturday evening 
or on Sunday morning. Now, from every 
city they go; and they run through the en- 
tire Sabbath, both with freight and passen- 
gers. Nothing but greed of gain prompts 
this. 

But space fails me to note other equally 
palpable evidences of a growing and spread- 
ing immorality. Would a former day have 
tolerated the nations bargaining, with 
money, for seats in the United States Sen- 
ate? Possibly. The Senate may not have 
the right to rectify such occurrences; but 
that they can occur shows a condition of 
things which is comparatively new, or, at 
least, quite uncommon, regarding the 
highest legislative hall of our country, 

On the whole, then, though admitting 





clear evidences of the world’s advancement, 
it is well to see how greatly the picture is 
darkened by the shadows which notorious 
facts cast upon it. An inflated optimism is 
no better than a despondent pessimism. The 
golden mean lies between them. Evils of 
gigantic magnitude loom up on every hand. 
The first necessity, in order to abate them, 
is to recognize their existence and properly 
gauge their magnitude. 
WASHINGTON, D.C, 
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[PREACHED BEFORE THE PRESBYTERY OF HUNTING- 
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John iii, 16. “ For God so loved the world that he 
sent his only begotten son that whosoever believeth 
on him should not perish but have everlasting life.” 

THEOLOGICAL discussion is not the special 
province of the preacher. The sermon was not 
meant tobe a philosophical discussion of mere 
abstract truth ; nor was the preacher set to be a 
doctrinal debater, battledoring everlastingly in 
the assault of error, the defense of truth, the 
formal exposition of pure dogma. In one chief 
view, the preacher’s doctrines are the tools which 
God has given him to work with on the con- 
sciences and wills of men, and thus to mold 
their spirits in the forms of comeliness and 
beauty. In this view he is the highest of all 
artists, and, like every worthy artist, the less at- 
tention he concentrates on the instruments he 
uses, the more truly noble will his work appear. 
And if there bea tool he cannot use, his duty is 
simply to let italone, and not to quarrel with 
it, But suppose that, instead of using his 
divinely appointed instruments to do his proper 
work, he should be always holding them up to 
the admiring gaze of his raw material, showing 
off the temper of their steel and the exquisitely 
pretty workmanship of human polish he had 
put upon them, You would say te that artist: 
Sir, the Master Builder will hold you to account 
for the use, not for the exhibition, which you 
make of his perfect implements. He will require 
lively stones at your hands for his great spiritual 
temple. Will you be ready with your full tale 
when the reckoning comes? 

The preacher’s doctrines are also the seed of 
truth which he is sent not to exhibit in a glass 
case and submit to inspection for a premium at 
Vanity Fair, but to cast abroad into the rank 
soil of human nature, there to spring up as a 
new and divinely ingenerated life of heavenly 
impulse that shall bring forth fruits of right- 
eousness unto God. And again they are the sin- 
cere milk and the strong meat of the Word with 
which he is to feed the flock of God. 

Now there is+a proper time for the putting 
of tools in order, for the cleaning of 
seed and for the testing of food. Under Provi- 
dence the present is a fit occasion for such work. 
Hence the choice of this text. This passage 
brings us to the living source of Christian doctrine 
—viz., the character of God, as a being of love, 
working always by the law of love in the change- 
less modes of power and wisdom, righteousness 
and truth, for the eternal good of his creation. 
It declares God's reason for the sacrifice of his 
Son, his object in that sacrifice, and the simplicity 
of the condition on whach it is available for its ob- 
ject. 

I. God’s reason for this sacrifice: For God so 
loved the world. This is the truth with which the 
minister of Christ must strike his most effective 
blows at sin ; for, rightly used, it is, of all truths, 
the mightiest engine that can be brought to bear 
upon the human soul. Let it be brought home, 
with skill and power, upon the conscience, and 
it is an instrument of terture, a fire of Hinnom 
in the uneasy conviction of the sinner. What- 
ever truth may be neglected, this must not be 
left unused, The preacher's first resolve should 
be to give it place and prominence in all his ef- 
forts to enforce the truth of God. He should 
preach few sermons without speaking of the love 
of God or letting it pervade them like an influ- 
ence. 

And yet, my brethren, I have sat, in more in- 
stances than one, for months and months to- 
gether, under a ministry where everything else 
in heaven and earth was taught and used but 
this. Sermon after sermon havelI heard from 
the same lips on the freedom of the will and on 
the covenants; whole series of theological lec- 
tures from Christian pulpite,on the purposes of 
God and the sovereignty of God and the jus- 
tice of God, and on everything else about God, 
but the Gospel of God; but of this, the essence 
of his being, and the substance of his Gospel, 
there was scarce a passing intimation, whilst 
sinners were dying and saints were starving by 
the score, I say this with a sorrowful regret, 
which I humbly trust that the retrospect of 
your lives gives ne occasion for in you. Such 
preaching will not do for you nor me, nor any 
sinner of mankind. My heart is crying out for 
something more than thet, In the words of Dr. 
Spencer, of Brooklyn: ‘‘I want my God to love 
me. Let me know that my salvation is begun in 
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love and endsin love, notin might nor mag- 
esty, norin those dreadful attributes that fling 
such fearfulness of awe and grandeur around 
the throne of his Almightiness.- Tell me of his 
love. Nothing else but that will do. His Gospel 
tells me hehas loved me. He gives a boundless 
demonstration of it in the life and cross of Jesus ; 
and this attaches me to God by the right bond 
and the right demonstration.” 

This is the spirit in which we must view the 
eternal mystery of the Atonement, We must 
plant ourselves upon the Alpine summit of 
God’s reason for it. We must regard it as a 
necessity of God’s nature. Salvation has its 
sources in the central depths of the eternal 
springs that hide their waters in God’s infinitely 
holy being. The life and death of Christ was 
ao superlative affair, as if to add new luster to 
God’s glorious perfections, Not a word, nor 
act, nor circumstance in all that godlike life and 
passion of the Son of Man, no single line in all 
his moving scheme of mercy ever added or 
could add a jot or tittle to the personal glories 
of God's perfect nature. All that simply brought 
to view the glory that was in him from eternity. 
The cross of Calvary was but a type of “that more 
wondrous and tremendous cross” of suffering 
love for the evil of the world which was hid 
away in God’s perfections before the worlds were 
made; for God was God the Father from 
eternity; and when achildof his rebels and 
plunges into ruin that circumstance adds noth- 
ing to his nature; but it does furnish an occa- 
sion for the yearning father’s heart to exercise 
his sovereign and essential pity in a sacrificing 
effort for the child’s recovery. How could there 
be a single prodigal without an incarnation and 
& cross, so long as God’s essential fatherhood of 
love was regnant in his universe? All the forces 
of bis character impel him through whatever 
necessary pains and torturing indignities of evil 
to a swifter errand of restoring mercy. 

And yet redemption does not spring from any 
non-essential impulse of mere mercy, nor yet 
from any mere demand of abstract justice. His 
forgiving love and mercy must not be regarded 
as a bare response to an atonement made; “still 
less as being purchased by a sacrifice to God; 
but as itself making an atonement and becoming 
a sacrifice that the sinner might be redeemed,” 
It behooved Him thus to come into our world to 
seek and save the lost. He was constrained to 
come by what he is; his coming was compelled 
by virtue of his nature. He was self-impelled 
by every impulse in the constitution of his being. 
Every attribute that makes his Godhead what it 
is, every principle in his infinite nature and 
eternal counsel was impelling him, though all 
the past eternities, to Bethlehem and Calvary 
and Olivet. - 

And why? Because Godislove. That is the 
essence of his being, and all the attributes of his 
being are simply modes in which his being as love 
exists and operates. Holding this truth clearly 
in our view we cannot fail to see 

Il. The object of the sacrifice of Christ. That 
object is to rescue man from death and set him in 
God’s life of love,that whosoever believeth on him 
should not perish but have everlasting life. The 
object isnot the satisfaction of justice, not the 
honoring of law. These are but the necessary 
incidents of his redeeming work. The object is 
to save the sinner. Hear a few sentences from 
Dr. Spencer’s sermon on the Atonement, as is- 
sued by the Presbyterian Board of Publication : 
** The object of the Atonement is not, in a single 
passage of divine writ that I am aware of, said 
to be to honor the divine law or to sustain the 
authority of the divine government. That is 
merely secondary, incidental to it.” ‘“The Atone- 
ment originated, not in God’s love for a holy 
system which sin has dishonored, but in his love 
for a precious being whom sin has ruined. His 
holy system might have been honored [in the 
matter of mere penalty] if he had never chosen 
to saveasinner,” ‘‘Therefore we must view the 
‘Saviour’s Atonement, not so much as a plan to 
prepare the way to save ginners, asa more per- 
sonal sacrifice to meet the*sins and sorrows and 
wants of the soul itself. It flows out from the 
depths of God’s compassion. God feels toward 
the sinner as a father would feel toward a prod- 
igal son. What makes that father’s heart 
bleed? Not the disregard of his authority nor 
thedishonor of his name. That he could have 
borne ; but that the child of his love should be 
miserable and guilty is more than he can bear. 
This is his anguish, and this is the primary— 
almost the only—feeling which moves him to re- 
claim the child ”"—at any righteous cost. ‘‘ There- 
fore when we close with Christ, we close, not 
with a plan, but with a friend. Our faith also 
is that gracious and indissoluble bond of our 
connection with what? Aneconomy? No, nor 
nothing like it. With a governmental contriv- 
ance? Nay; but with the living Christ. Iam 
the vine, ye are the branches.” Thus far Dr. 
Spencer. 

I want to know that Christ’s Atonemsnt was 
no mere empty exhibition of God’s justice where- 
by to affect my heart, or of his love, for the 
same purpose. I want to know that God loves, 
not to show off his justice or his love for mere 
effect, but that he loves me and gave himself for 
me, # poor, lost, helpless rebel. This his Bible 
telis me. 





Having thus defined what the Atenement is 
not and what itis as to its object, its true na- 
ture and relations will be seen when we deter- 
mine what it is not and what it is in reference 
to its necessity in the accomplishment of that 
object. (1.) It isnot necessary as a acheme by 
which to reconcile an assumed antagonism be- 
tween different persons of the Divine subsist- 
ence. Men often get impressions of the Atone- 
ment very different from what the preacher in- 
tends. His words stir them up to reflect, and 
in the effort to rethink the subject in their own 
molds of thought, it takes a shape like this: 
The Eternal Son is love and mercy, and there- 
fore wants to forgive and restore the sinner. 
But the Eternal Father, who is just and sover- 
eign, is too intent on getting his modicum of 
pains and holding the sinner to his penalties for 
the honor of his government to permit this, 
Therefore, the Son volunteers to furnish the 
equivalent of sufferings necessary to even up the 
account for the sinner on the score of penalty 
and so buy off the Father from his wrathful in- 
flictions, This is not the teaching of any Chris- 
tian pulpit; and I state it here simply to pre- 
pare the way, by the removal of wrong impres- 
sions, for a clear statement of what the Church 
does teach. There is and must be absolute and 
entire harmony between the persons of the 
Trinity. ‘‘God is not three in any such sense 
as that he is not one.” The whole Godhead is 
in the Atonement, or there is nothing in it. 
Christ and the Father are one; and he, by the 
Eternal Spirit, offered himself unto God; for in 
him dwelleth the fullness of the Godhead bodily. 

(2.) Neither is it the furnishing of a ground 
on which to reconcile an assumed antagonism 
between different attributes of the Divine Be- 
ing. God is just as harmonious in reference to 
his attributes, he is as essentially one in all the 
moral predicates of his nature as he is in the 
tri-personality of his being. The glory of his 
character consists, not in the equipoise of con- 
tending opposites, but in the harmony of all the 
forces of his character. Love does not guarantee 
&@ quantitative, arbitrary, artificial substitution 
of Christ’s sufferings, necessary to appease or 
mollify or placate the hostile disposition of 
justice ; for justice does not antagonize love. On 
the contrary, justice is one of the necessary 
ways in which love works by virtue of its nature 
as love. God is limited by his very being as 
love to the modes of justice in his government. 
Justice is simply love’s eternal faithfulness to 
itself. Righteousness is not oppesed to mercy; 
on the contrary, love operates in the ways of 
righteousness and mercy. Righteousness is 
simply Jove’s truth to its own nature. There- 
fore, ‘‘the law of righteousness” is “‘ the law of 
love” and the law of God’s being as it is of 
man’s true being. 

Here, then, is the necessary element in the 
sacrifice of Christ. Moral force must have its law 
of conservation just as truly as physical energy. 
All its modes are simple correlations, All ite 
forms of manifestation are simple transforma- 
tions of the one indivisible essence, Love must 
work notonly in the way or self-impartation to 
its objects ; not only in the way of compassion or 
suffering with its objects; but it must operate 
also in the way of righteousness or justice. Or, 
as Newman Smyth has aptly said, it must act in 
the manner of “‘self respect, or truth to itself 
and to its own worth or good,” which, in the last 
analysis, is all that righteousness or justicé means 
or can mean. Love must respect itself and 
maintain its self-respect ; and therefore God does 
view the necessary incident of his sufferings in 
Christ with infinite satisfaction, as being ample 
vindication of his justice to his creatures and to 
his own nature as love. Moreover, love itself 
cannot forgive the offender against itself, without 
itself assuming the very liability to penalty and 
incurring the suffering which his guilt involves 
as its natural and inevitable consequence, On 
the simple scientific postulate that no force can 
be lost (which must be true of moral force as well 
as physical), it involvesas much of cost precisely, 
in the way of suffering, to forgive rightly, as it 
does to endure the. natural and inevitable con- 
sequences of transgression. 

Therefore was Christ incarnated into the cor- 
porate order of God’s judgments. Entered into the 
race he assumed the liabilities of the race. Incar- 
nated into their conditions, he placed himself in 
the way of incurring the inevitable penalties to 
which they had subjected themselves. In every- 
thing except remorse of conscience he endured 
the penalties involved in the guilt of violating 
God’s law, not because he had transgressed the 
law, but because he entered into the corporate 
condition of humanity whereof the penalties 
consequent on violated law were an inseparable 
part. Christ suffered no remorse ; but who shal! 
say how much he suffered in the infinite recoil 
of his pure nature from the horrible environ- 
ment of wrong and guilt in which his divine hu- 
manity was lived? God’s government flows out 
from his nature ; and its penal sanctions are de- 
termined by his being, just as truly as salvation 
is ; and, therefore, his salvation does involve the 
true necessity of penal suffering on his part. In 
redemption, God in Christ did voluntarily sub- 
ject himself to the necessary operation of his 
government; and beneath the inexorable move- 
ment of it he was smitten. Through this volun- 











tary self-surrender and obedience to the necessi- 
ties of his government, as determined by his 
nature, the eternal Son of God has made the 
offering, performed the sacrifice, which only, of 
all sacrifices, can make the comers thereunto 
perfect as pertaining to the conscience. There- 
fore was Christ, who knew no sin, most truly 
made to be sin for us; for he endured the curse 
of law. “Assuming our law place” he was 
made a curse for us, that we might be made the 
righteousness of God in him. 

“If love” says Newman Smyth, “should 
simply take the offender back without feeling 
or showing any grief or suffering for the wrong 
with which it had been pierced by his sin, then 
love would indeed lose its self-respect and be 
robbed of its worth and purity.” It would 
then be false to its own nature. Love can for- 
give ; but it must suffer in forgiving, and by the 
very grief and pain of its own recoil from sin, 
endure the condemnation of sin.” ‘There is a 
way for all affection to forgive without dishonor- 
ing itself” ; but it is the way of tears. Every hu- 
man parent kaows that who has ever welcomed 
back a prodigal son or an erring daughter. 
There is a cross hid away in all forgiveness that 
is true and springs from love; and that cross 
must be borne before the forgiveness can be 
real, for it involves a crucifixion of the very self ; 
and God’s forgiveness is made operative through 
this law, and in its very nature is amenable to 
this necessity. Thisis the boundless and eternal 
mystery of the Atonement ; it resolves itself into 
the ultimate mystery of the nature of love. 

This conclusion, which is that of the satisfac- 
tion or substitution view of the Atonement, is 
also the necessary logical complement to the 
premises and principles of the moral influence 
theory. Starting from the premises of that 
theory—viz., that God is love, and following its 
further principle that all his attributes are 
simply modes in which his being as love existe 
and operates, I have been driven by the inexor. 
able necessities of logic, right squarely down 
upon this orthodox and scriptural conclusion, 
The plain truth, then, might better get itself rec- 
ognized on both sides—namely, that the mean- 
ing and the mission of the moral influence 
theory is simply to furnish from the Scriptures a 
higher stand-point from which and a better meth- 
od by which to reach scriptural conclusions in 
reference to the sacrifice of Christ, which include 
the orthodox tenets as to satisfaction and sub- 
stitution, whilst at the same time they include 
much more that is grand and true than has been 
traditionally received and followed. The advo- 
cates of that theory ought fearlessly to adopt 
the orthodox conclusion, as included within 
their own, whilst their orthodox opponents 
ought just as fearlessly to adopt their premises 
and principles of reasoning within the circle of 
the Scripture facta. And until this is done intel- 
ligently and honestly this renewed discussion of 
the Doctrine of the Atonement will be a bone of 
contention and an element of schism in the 
Christian Church. The moral influence theory 
is in the Church ; and it is there to stay. It has 
hosts of adherents growing up in every evan- 
gelical communion in this land. The sooner, 
therefore, we accept their premises and methods, 
and the sooner they incorporate our conclusion 
from their premises the better for both and for 
the honor of Christ. Their theory is now ad- 
mittedly defective by virtue solely of what it 
denies and not in any particular by virtue of 
what it affirms, Let us, then, acknowledge can- 
didly the contribution they have made in plac- 
ing theology upon the noblest ethical and scrip- 
tural foundation thus far possible, That we can 
sately do this is certain from the fact that we 
can do it by following the only clew that can 
keep us safe from all error on this subject, and 
which I give in the words of that sublime old 
Christian prophet, Dr. Archibald Alexander, who 
once said to his class: ‘‘Two persons who sin- 
cerely believe that the death of Christ was vica- 
rious—that he died to save us from dying—can- 


not differ much in their views of the Atonement ; 


and if they would but define what they mean by 
the words they use they would probably find 
they more nearly agree than perhaps they 
thought.” And Dr. Charles Hodge once said: “I 
don’t think we shall ever be able, in this world, 
to answer all the questions about the subtstitu- 
tion of Christ for us; the revealed fact is enough 
for our faith and our peace.” This brings me 
III, to a single word of practical suggestion 
and enforcement on the simplicity of the condi- 
tion upon which this sacrifice is made available. 
Whosoever believeth. We may not be able to un- 
derstand the mystery ; but we are not required to. 
We are simply asked to believe—to accept the 
Atonement he bas made, the love he has revealed. 
We are not required to haye a right intellect 
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SANITARY HOMES, 

Amone the many questions as to labor and capi- 

taland the welfare of the working classes, none is 

more important than the one which relates to im- 

provement in their dwelling-places, Over and 

over again has it been shown that attempts at 

the moral and social] elevation of the masses are 

unsuccessful unless they take into consideration 

a care of the health and of the home. One cannot 

read the descriptions of squalid wretchedness or 

even of sad discomfort with which the records 

of health offices abound without realizing that 

the right to live at all includes the right to live 

where sickness and degradation are not the ia- 
evitable consequence. We have recently read a 
description of “the dwellings of the industrial 
classes in the Diocese of Liverpool,” of ‘the 
rehousing of outcast Glasgow,” and of “the 

homes of the poor in Dublin.” Liverpool—bad 
as parts of it are even yet—was most terrible, 

when, in 1840, Dr. Duncan, the medical officer 
of health, laid bare te facts in evidence. Then 
one-half of the laboring classes lived in courts, 
and some 60,000 were housed in cellars, Leavi:.g 
out the cellar population, 175, 000 of the people 
were housed where cleanliness and health were 
impossibilities. At one time not less than 200,- 
000 “ middens” had to be emptied annually, 
They have now nearly disappeared, about 3,000 
being closed yearly. Although by 1637 much 
improvement had been made, when the Irish 
famine came and filled the city with famine- 
stricken thousands, 6,000 persons died of typhus 
fever, among whom were at least a dozen minis- 
ters and a dozen physicians, Nor was the disease 
confined to the poor alone, It is the constant 
necessity of neglect of the homes of the poor 
that they come to be the breeding places of pes- 
tilences that stalk into the mansions of the 
broad streets, and do havoc even amid favored 
homes, “It is,” says one, “in these dwellings 
that the fires of the fever smoulder, ever and 
anon bursting into flames and spreading forth.” 
Even on the principle of self-protection many 
cities have thus been led to consider the ques- 
tion of model homes, while many philanthropists 
have been moved to better the condition of the 
wage classes by ample provision in éhis regard, 
for their welfare, Under improved dwelling acta, 
Dr, French, of Liverpool, has shown that the death 
rate in those sections fell from 88 per thousand 
in 1847-56, to 82.5 in 1857-66, to 29.8 in 1867-76, 
and to 27.1 per thousand in 1877-82, This has 
been accomplished not merely by the removal of 
nuisances, but by such construction and regula- 
tion as has diminished or prevented it, Houses 
have been so constructed that, while containing 
many under one roof, they shall secure separate 
rooms, with light and air, and with a systematic 
regulation as to cleanliness. “‘It is commonly 
supposed that, because a great number of persons 
live upon a certain space, such aggregation 
must be unhealthy. This is a fallacy, One 
thousand persons may live on an acre of land in 
the best of health, if housed according to ap- 
proved sanitary regulations, whilst 500 persons 
may live upon an acre without these precautions, 
and to them it will mean disease and excessive 
mortality. The birth-rate among the 14,500 
occupying Peabody dwellings was, in 1882, 45.04 
per thousand, or 10.74 above the average of Lon- 
don. The death-rate was only 18.42 per thous- 
and in the dwellings, or 2.98 less than the London 
average, the infantile mortality being 13.59 
below the average in London. The block 
system of building may be so managed as to 
secure cheap rents, and those conveniences which, 
under regulation, secure cleanliness. The expe- 
rience, of London, Glasgow and Dublin, have fully 
shown this, When, seventeen years ago, the City 
Improvement Act swept away the rookeries and 
pestilent homes of over 60 acres of urban and 
suburban property, it accomplished for the 
thrift and health of Glasgow what no system of 
inspection or nuisance removal in any other 
form could do.” Up tothe present time about 
50,000 persons have been turned out of their old, 
filthy homes. In Dublin the corporation have 
cleaned two unhealthy areas. The Coombe area 
comprised four acres and contained 160 houses, 
in which 984 persona resided in tenements. The 
area islet to the Artisans Dwelling’s Company 
which has, in an economical and philanthropic 
way, providea home and encouragement to many 
an artisan before struggling with difficulties for 
his family that no skill or industry by day time 
could overcome. Mr. Ganness, Mr, Vance and 
others have built dwellings for work people on 
the improved plan. Many of our own American 
cities are still crowding the population on un- 
healthy areas; and some of the legislatures hesi- 
tate to place the regulation of buildings under 
the oversight of local health authorities. So long 
as the greed of contractors and some landlords 
last, so long will imperfect buildings be erected 
for cheap rental. This means poor homes for 
working people and that they will be subjected 
to causes of ill-health an‘ degredation which 
they are impotent toremove. Let us not repeat 


the blunders of the old cities of Europe. It is at 
immense cost that confiscation and reconstruc- 





tion are secured. Much can be saved if only now 
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we come to recognize that a building must be 
built so as to be fit to live in. The state has a 
right thus to guard the homes, to prevent over- 
crowding, and to secure such possibilities of 
health and comfort as are of more consequence 
then the rate of wages. 





°4? 
Personalities. 

Bauzac was very jealous of both Dumas 
and Engene Sue, ‘‘ We only pay M. Dumas so 
much,” said his publisher to him one day during 
a quarrel over a novel in manuscript. Balzac 
flew into a diabolical rage at once, ‘‘Oh! Oh! 
If you compare me with that Negro, good morn- 
ing!” he cried, darting out with his book. But 
he afterward brought it back. Another time 
Balzac innocently asked the same publisher 
whether he had read Sue’s last work ; and if he 
did not thfnk that his (Ba'zac’s) novels were 
worth ten times as much. The head of the firm 
unguardedly replied: “ Yes, certainly.” ‘‘ And 
surely my books are six times superior to this 
last thing of Dumas?” *‘I think so.” ‘Well, then, 
you shall pay me, not ten times as much, nor six 
for my next novel, but twice the sum we've been 
talking about. I am very generous to you in the 
transaction.” He was, in truth; for the manu- 
script was that of “Zcs Illusions Perdues,” 


....Another anecdote of the late Professor 
Sophocles, of Harvard, is as follows: Extremely 
late one night the Professor heard a tremendous 
noise at his door, and on opening it received, 
plump in bis arms, a scandalously intoxicated 
student. The young man abused his unwilling 
host roundly. He was nevertheless kindly per- 
mitted by the Professor to lie down and go to 
sleep on the rug before the fire, in his improper 
condition. The Professor feared to let him try 
to make his way homeward in the cold and dark. 
The next noon the youth awoke, in conaterna- 
tion at his lodging, and most repentant, “Sir,” 
said Professor Sophocles, ‘“‘ you need not begin 
to apologize. You were drunk; revoltingly 
drunk! Luckily you were so drunk that I 
thought you a natural curiosity, and I kept you 
assuch. As such I will not expose you. Yon- 
der is your hat.” He went. 


...-The wife of Lord Lytton had a small 
spaniel named “ Fairy,” which she so esteemed 
that she had its visiting cards struck and rega- 
larly left them with her own when calling on 
frienda. More queer than this, when “ Fairy” 
died her mistress wrote a letter toa friend who 
had just lost her husband, in which letter Fairy’s 
death was constantly brought up as Lady 
Lytton’s concurrent affliction, and one which 
she thought the most intolerable of the two for 
one to endure. Whether the friend saw the cir- 
cumstance in just that light is not recorded, It 
is said, by the way, that until her husband's 
“Pelham ” appeared, evening coate for gentle- 
men were brown, green, blue and the like; but 
when the novel was at the hight of its renown, 
black became the complimentary mode and has 
#0 continued. The novel set the fashion. 





..»-Mr. Phineas: T, Barnum’s will, with the 
codicils appended, takes up some teven hundred 
pages of legal cap, written inaclose hand, It 
disposes of personal and real estate amounting 
to $10,000,000, distributed among twenty-seven 
heirs. Mr. Barnum’s property is in the cities of 
Bridgeport, New York City, Brooklyn and other 
cities, Mr. Barnum’s interest in “The Only 
Greatest Show on Earth” is estimated at $3,500, - 
690. His legacies to charities—as might be ex- 
pected of a man who, in his life-time, is so nota- 
bly generous—are very numerous, bequests being 
made, among other objects, to the Chapin Home, 
the Bridgeport Orphan Asylum, and the Bridge- 
port Hospital, the Children’s Aid Society and the 
Society (of this city) to Assist Males and Fe- 
males Over Eighteen Years of Age. 


....On Tuesday of last week, the notorions 
Marquis de Rays was convicted in the Paris Ses- 
sions and sentenced only to four years’ imprison- 
ment and 3,000 francs fine. A considerable pro- 
portion of the membership of the company he 
organized were sentenced with him. The scheme 
which they promoted was the transportation, 
under fraudulent inducements and representa- 
tions, of a colony of several hundred working 
people to the Port Breton Island (in the South 
Seas). The island is not habitable. The colo- 
nists suffered shocking hardships. The greater 
part of them died of actual starvation. The plan 
was a financial success for the originators. 


...-Mr. Joseph Longworth, one of the wealth- 
ieat and most highly respected citizens of Cin- 
cinnati, died last week at his residence in that 
city. Mr. Longworth was the founder of the 
School of Design there, and has made a very lib- 
eral provision for the institution by his will, 
provided that it becomes a regular School of Art 
and is incorporated with the Cincinnati Museum. 


.-..Miss Vera Manning, a niece of the eminent 


Cardinal, has entered a convent at Roehampton. 
She is said to be a 


Lebbles. 


....A charity bawl—‘ Gimme ten cents ter buy 
er loaf er bread with.” 


...- Spicer says that ‘The buzz saw does busi- 
ness with curious people in an off hand way.” 


.... My dear Mrs. Shoddy, what do you think 
of Mrs. Brown’s conversation?” “Ob! it aint 
very bright! She has no power of reputowre.” 


....When asked what she had for dinner, she 
replied “ cold tongue.” And he judged by her 
manner that there would be some of it left for 
supper. 

..“*I am so glad I don’t like beans,” said 
Mrs. Largefvot, of Chicago, when visiting in 
Boston, “for if I did I should eat them; but as 
I detest them, that would be very disagreeable.” 


....New Customer: ‘I don't so much care 
what the things are made of, you know. All I 
want is to look like a gentleman.” Tailor (with 
uncalled-for diffidence): *‘ Well, sir, Ican assure 
you that I will do my very best.” 





...“*Whata small man Modjeska’s hueband 
is,” remarked a lady at the dinner table. ‘Oh: 
yes, she looks quite Mojestic by the side of him,” 
was the reply. ‘‘Aw,” put in an old bachelor, 
‘we don’t want any Mojesting on such a sub- 
ject.” 


....A grave-digger, walking the streets the 
other day, chanced to turn and noticed two doc- 
tors walking behind him. He stopped till they 
passed, and then followed on behind them, 
“And why this?” said they. ‘‘I know my place 
in the procession,” returned he. 


..."* * Hev I seen Paddy O’Brien,’ sez you? No, 
I hev not; but the ither day on the sthrate, 
thinks I to meself, that’s Paddy O’Brien beyant 
that I sees. And Paddy thinks as how it’s me 
he sees a-comin’; but, faix, when we come up 
wid each ither, wefind that it’s nayther of us.” 


...“* What are these cups for?”’ asked a well- 
dressed man of a jeweler, pointing to some ele- 
gant silver cups on the show-case, ‘These are 
race cups, to be given as prizes to the best 
racer.” ‘If that’s so, suppose you and I race 
forone.” And the stranger, with the cup in hand, 
started, the jeweler after him. The stranger 
won the cup. 


....-A confirmed old bachelor was out at a 
social gathering the other evening, where he was 
so unfortunate as to become seated behind a 
party of vivacious young ladies. Conversation 
turned upon athletic subjects, when one pert 
young miss inquired : ‘‘ Mr. Brown, what is your 
favorite exercise?” “‘Oh! I have no preference ; 
bat just at present I should prefer dumb belles,” 
was his rather curt reply. 


..+-A lady who had recently lost her husband 
and her friend who were eating dinner together 
at the residence of the latter.—‘‘I sympathize 
with you from the bottom of my heart, in your 
great sorrow,” said the friend. ‘‘It must be 
terrible to lose such aman.” ‘Ah, me, yes!” 
sighed the widow, ‘‘Itis only the hope of soon 
meeting him ina better land that gives me cour 
age and a desire to live.” 


.... Harry Erskine, who succeeded Henry Dun- 
das, afterward Lord Melville, as lord advocate 
of Scotland, happening to have a female client of 
the name of Tickle, defendant in an action, com- 
menced his speech in the following humorous 
strain: ‘Tickle, my client, the defendant, my 
lord.” The auditors, amused with the oddity of 
the speech, were almost driven into hysterics by 
the judge replying: ‘Tickle her yourself, 
Harry. You are as able to do it as L” 


...-A sophomoric college editor called, during 
his Christmas vacation, upon a boarding-school 
girl who was more frivolous than literary. The 
young editor waited long for an opportunity to 
give a “literary turn” to the conversation, but 
finally hazarded the question: ‘‘Have yon read 
‘Only a Girl,’ Miss Edith?” ‘No I have not,” 
replied Miss Edith testily to what she considered 
a reflection upon her youthfulness; ‘I thinkI 
am old enough to read ‘ But yet a Woman.’ ” 


...-Three Western conntry people—an old man 
and two daughters—happening to be in the city, 
entered astore in idle curiosity. The first ob- 
ject to attract their attention was the elevator 
silently moving up and down with its cargoes 
of passengers, ‘‘ What's that, pau? that thing 
going up and down, with sofys in it?” asked one 
of the daughters. The old man gave the eleva- 
tora long, calm, deliberate stare, and ex- 
claimed with awe-struck voice : ‘It’s a telephone ! 
The first I ever see !” 


--.-A writer in a juvenile magazine lately 
gathered a number of dictionary words as de- 
fined by certain amall people, of which the fol- 
lowing are probably genuine: “ Dust— 
Mud, with the juice squeezed out. Fan—a 
thing to brush warm off with. Ice—Water that 
staid out in the cold and went tosleep, Monkey— 
A very small boy with a tail. Pig—A hog’s little 
boy. Salt—What makes your potatoes taste bad 
when you don’t putanyon, Wakefulness—Eyes 





all the time coming unbuttoned.” 


~ 





Fine Arts. 


Tuere is, and always has been, a strong 
feeling among true connoisseurs and true artists 
against the absurd duty imposed by Congress 
upon foreign works of art. Art belongs to the 
world; it needs no protection in any country, 
and the prices of American pictures of a high 
order have not been affected in one way or an- 
other by the duty that was intended to be well 
nigh prohibition to the importation of foreign 
pictures. Just now a circular, in the form of a 
postal card, is being widely circulated, which, 
from its composition, is likely to mislead the un- 
wary, and which is in all respects quite worthy 
of the small clique that secured the unreasona- 
ble tariff on foreign pictures, Asa specimen of 
that kind of shrewdness that is sure to over- 
reach its aim, perhaps we had best print the cir- 
cularin full. It is as follows, and bears the 
printed address ‘“‘Thomas Donaldson, No, 132 
North Fortieth Street, Philadelphia” : 

DEC. 187, 1888, 
To the Congress of the United States ; 

The undersigned respectfully asks the retention of 
the law of March 3d, 1883, wherein all oil-paintings 
and water-colors, for art educational purposes, no 
matter who the artist, are admitted free of duty; 
and also admitting, free of duty, oil-paintings and 
water-colors the result of the labor of American art- 
ists realding abroad, and laying duty only upon such 
works produced by foreign artists, imported into this 
country and sold for profit and individual use, and 
taxed as are other articles of luxury which compete 
in trade circles, Very respectfully, 


As we do not need any revenue just now from 
foreign pictures, and do need all the good foreign 
pictures that can be brought to this country, 
there seems to be no reason why any public- 
spirited citizen should sign this postal card and 
return it to Mr. Donaldson. The American 
artists, in whose interest the duty is said to be 
imposed, are almost to a man opposed to it. -It 
is quite time that all who love art in its most 
catholic sense should unite to put down this 
absurd tariff, which is supposed to protect a class 
that declare they need no protection, and which 
has done nobody any good except the manufac- 
turers of the auction-room pictures. It is an 
insult to the foreign schools that have freely ad- 
mitted American artists to their privileges, and 
an injury to American schools that freely de- 
clare they could do better for their pupils if they 
could give them better opportunities for study- 
ing the works of the great European artists. 


... Lt is somewhat doubtful if Mr. Vanderbilt 
continues to permit visitors to his gallery. He 
has heretofore opened his gallery on Thursday 
afternoon to those who held cards of admission. 
But this privilege of admission has been greatly 
abused, and cards intended to admit but one per- 
son have been used to admit whole families— 
even to most distant relatives. In one case four- 
teen persons presented themselves for admission 
on asingle card. On some days nearly a thous- 
and people have visited the collection. Vulgar 
persons also chose to consider that their cards 
gave them the right to roam over the house, 
and no place was safe from their intrusion. 
Similar experiences have been encountered by 
other owners of rich galleries, who have sought 
to make them a benefit to society beyond their 
own circle of friends, Mr, Belmont, Miss 
Wolfe and Mr. John Taylor Johnston, could all 
tell of unwelcome visitors who invaded drawing- 
room and dining-room, on the strength of cards 
intended to admit them to picture gallery only. 
Mr. Vanderbilt has, it is said, been much discour 
aged in his attempts to let his art treasures be 
seen and known of men; but itis greatly to be 
hoped that he will continue his generous distir- 
bution of cards, for there are hundreds to whom 
the sight of his pictures would be a great boon, 
and the selfish and ill-bred cads who have abused 
the privileges accorded them must ever be in a 
minority. They are not likely to do any more 
serious damage than to afford a moment’s annoy- 
ance while making themselves known as fit sub- 
jects for summary expulsion from the house. 


.-.-The Artist Fund Society, a most worthy 
organization, has been officiating at its own 
funeral during the past week. It has held its 
last exhibition in the great south room of the 
Academy, and perhaps has never made a better 
showing. Its reunions have always been a 
pleasant feature of the art year in New York; 
but its exhibitions have never arisen very much 
above mediocrity. They have not been greatly 
successful, as a matter of course; and yet, with 
such success as they have earned in the name of 
an excellent charity, the funds of the Society have 
increased to such an extent that it is thought 
they will admit of the payment of all demands 
that can reasonably be made upon them. There 
has been good management from the first, and 
the Society expires without a stain upon its 
escutcheon, and just when it seems possible that 
it might go on with some degree of artistic use- 
fulness. 


.-..Some rather hard things have been said 
by the critics about the two religious pictures by 
Mr. Frank Mosse—one representing “Christ in 
the Temple” and the other ‘*‘The Raising of 
Jairus’s Daughter.” They have both been pur- 








chased by a wealthy Philadelphian and placed in 
the cathedral of that city. They are much more 
effective where they are than when exhibited in 
the general collections. Mr. Moss has a large, 
free style, and the pictures referred to are admir- 
ably suited asa part of church decoration, At 
all events they are far better than the majority 
of our church pictures. © 


....The Loan Exhibition for the Bartholdi 
Pedestal Fund was an unquestionable success, 
considered artistically ; but it was nota great 
success financially. It netted but $12,000 to the 
fund. This amount was greatly exceeded by the 
Centennial Fund Loan Exhibition in 1876, when 
the proceeds were something like $30,000. That 
collection was largely made up of pictures loaned 
from the galleries of the late E. D, Morgan, and 
was the most profitable loan exhibition ever held 
in this city. 





° 
Srience. 

Kinavea, the wonderful volcano of the 
Hawaiian islands is unlike other volcanoes in 
that it is not a truecrater with lava beds dipping 
outward on every side. It 1s a pit of ovoidal 
shape, sunk from 300 to 800 feet below the sur- 
face of a plain, which, however, slopes away on 
every side at the rate of 125 feet to the mile. 
This sunken pit occupies about four square 
miles in extent, being nearly three miles in 
length and over seven miles in circumference. 
There are three craters at the bottom of this 
pit filled with molten lava, which is in constant 
activity. Capt. Dutton calls this pit a caldera, 
and supposes it originated as a single crater of 
small dimensions, and gradually increased in 
size by the falling in of the walls, the various 
concentric segments being melted by the great 
heat and disappearing. One can now observe 
terraces of rock around the pit, sunk to differ- 
ent levels, which will probably disappear in the 
next great eruption. Quite recently attention 
has been called to an apparently similar extinct 
caldera in the Cascade Mountains of Southern 
Oregon. Lieut. Symonds, chief engineer of the 
Department of the Columbia, U. 8. A., de- 
scribes it in his report of 1882. Itlies on the 
southwest side of Mt. Scott, a lava peak 9,016 
feet high, and is known as Mystic or Crater Lake. 
There is an elliptic basin of water estimated to 
be five miles long and three miles wide, with un- 
broken cliff-walls varying from 500 to 2,000 feet 
in altitude. A conical island, like a cinder cone, 
is the only occupant of the lake, and in its cen- 
ter. Lieut. Symonds thinks that Mt. Scott isa 
portion of the eastern rim of the ancient crater 
and that the other portions have been denuded 
by atmospheric or igneous agencies. The lowest 
part of the rim of the pit on the west is 7,143 
feet above the sea. It is more likely that this 
pit is a caldera, analogous to Kilauea and Mauna 
Loa in origin and structure. A party of the 
United States Geological Survey explored it the 
past season and will shortly report upon it. This 
Oregon lava field is part of an immense volcanic 
overflow, covering more than 200,000 square 
miles, reaching south to middle California, 
north to the Forty-ninth parallel, and east to 
Wyoming, including the Yellowstone National 
Park. , 





...-A very careful microscopist, J. Krutt- 
schnitt, announced a year or #0 ago, his dis- 
belief in the prevalent doctrine of pollen tubes. 
He looked for them for a long time, examining 
large numbers of flowers in various stages under 
a microscope of very high power, without ever 
tracing a pollen tube to the micropyle of the 
ovules. One might say that no matter if an 
observer failed a thousand times to see what yet a 
dozen really saw, it is no evidence, Yet it is 
singular that, with the chances of observation 
equal to the most favored, he should fail to see 
what all the physiological world believe can 
easily be seen. In the recent number of the 
American Microscopical Journal, Mr. Krutt- 
schnitt has more to say. He has desired distin- 
guished physiologists to examine his prepara- 
tions and his facts, with, as he says, only mere 
compliments in return. But one gentleman 
sends him a slide with a portion of an ovary of 
a Monotropa, in which the actual. contact of a 
pollen tube with the micropyle of the ovule could 
be distinctly seen. This would be, of course, a 
final argument ; but Mr. Kruttschnitt shows that 
this is but an ocular delusion, the supposed pol- 
len tube being but a flattened tubularfiber. The 
inference is legitimate that other botanists may 
have been mistaken. Mr. K.’s idea is that the 

m tubes, after their emission, are ‘soon 
ae hy the pepita of the ii, hens the 
fovilla they con is discharged, which may be 
traced in streaky and cloudy ag, tions in the 
midst of the conducting tissue tll along the style 
to the head of the o cavity. Mr. K, places 
the two tions thus: Do the pollen tubes, 
such as are when emitted on to the stigma, 
continue their te existence and course to 


cominn f 
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to the crazy a an eulively, «0 the whenever the 
Fo pe Aor sen hae gee le of ovule come 
contact with the iteone, end ite 
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Washington Aotes. 


Tue defeat of Pendleton, of Ohio, adds 
another to the list of rich politicians who have 
built fine houses in Washington and found de- 
feat staring them in the face almost before the 
doors are hung. It seems as if any public man 
who takes it for granted that he is to be con- 
tinued in public life here, loses his support at 
home. Justly or unjustly, they fail to secure 
the desired re-election. Yet it would seem as if 
a public man who is rich ought not to be pun- 
ished for putting up a handsome dwelling in 
Washington. A good house does not necessarily 
imply that the people in it shull live riotously. 
Mr. Pendleton’s Sixteenth Street house is one of 
the prettiest Queen Anne structures in the city. 
It is not an extravagant mansion ; really it is no 
better than the average rich manufacturer lives 
in in New England or New York. It will probably 
be for sale next Winter, Mr Pendleton’s term 
does not expire until March 1885, 


.-Monsignor Capel has spent two weeks in 
Washington, and been much seen in society, as 
his wont, A dinner and several receptions each 
evening have kept him busy. He has preached 
in 8t. Aloysius Church, and lectured in Lincoln 
Hall, at which last place his audience was very 
small, although fashionable. The number of 
persons present was less than two hundred. He 
was, while here, a guest of the Hon. W. W. Cor- 
coran, to whose daughter, now deceased, he was 
able to show some very kind attentions when 
she was an invalid in the south of Europe years 
ago. Mr. Corcoran is nota Roman Catholic, 
but a strong Episcopalian. His two grand- 
children, however, who will inherit a part of his 
immense fortune, are under the care of an aunt, 
Miss Eustis, who is a devoted Catholic ; and it is 
possible that the young people may embrace that 
faith. 


.-The death of Lieutenant J. P. Augur, of 
the Navy, which occurred on Wednesday at the 
Bloomingdale Asylum, is sad. The young man 
was a son of Brigadier C. C. Augur, of the Navy, 
who commands the Department of the “ Mis- 


souri,” with headquarters at Fort Leavenworth. 7 


Until recently, Lieut. Augur was attached to the 
receiving ship at the New York Navy Yard, His 
singular conduct, until understood, got him into 
some trouble. AfterWard he was reclaimed, and 
putin his father’s care. He had been in the 
asylum but a short time. He was engaged, at 
the time he became insane, to Miss Emory, 
daughter of Gen. Emory, of this city. Another 
officer, Gen. Mackenzie, of the Navy, who is also 
in Bloomingdale Asylum, it is thought cannot 
live long, as his health is very much shattered. 


.. Viscount Bury, of England, accompanied 
by Lady Bury and their daughters, is spending 
a week here before sailing for Europe, which 
he willdo on the 19th. The Viscount returns 
in time for the meeting of Parliament. He is the 
only member of the House of Peers whose father 
is also a member of the same body ; or rather, it 
might be said that the venerable Earl of Albe- 
marle is the only peer who has a son also a peer. 
Viscount Bury is over 50, and his father, the 
Earl, is over 80. The title by which Viscount 
Bury is known in the Lords is Baron Ashford. 
When a young man he was a secretary to the 
Governor-General of Canada, and his wife was 
Sofia McNab, a daughter of the late Sir A. N. 
McNab, whose connection with the ‘ Caroline” 
affair is a part of our diplomatic history. 


.-General Sherman is expected here ona 
visit this week. The General has not been here 
since his departure last October, and will be 
warmly welcomed back; for he is very popular 
here, He comes as one of the regents of the 
Smithsonian Institution, to attend the annual 
meeting. There is a great deal of talk of him as 
a candidate for the presidency, and there isa 
growing impression that he would be a very 
popular Republican candidate. But there is a 
story that his brother, the Senator, does not 
favor him. General Logan probably would also 
be against him. He does not seek the nomina- 
tion, but would gladly accept it if it were ten- 
dered to him. 


. Chief-Justice and Mrs. Waite intended to 
have had a large reception on Tuesday evening ; 
but the very bad weather prevented most of the 
invited from being present. The Chief-Justice 
has an attractive home on I Street, near that of 
Secretary Chandler. His daughter goes much 
into society, and the Chief-Justice himself is a 
frequent guest at dinner parties. 


-»»+There was a fashionable marriage at the 
New York Avenue Presbyterian Church on Tues- 
day evening. Mr. Lyndon Hoyt Stevens, of 
New York, was married to Miss Louise Taylor, 
of Capitol Hill, The bost man was Mr. Hood, of 
New York, who came over for the occasion. 
They will spend the Winter at the Gilsey House. 


-.-The wife of Dr. Adrian Hudson, of the 
Navy, isin poor health, and sails on the Italian 
steamer from New York on the 19th for Marseil- 
les. She will spend the Winter at Mentone. 


--. Justice Gray, of Massachusetts, will soon 
erect a handsome dwelling here, nearer the cen- 





ter of the city than Dupont Circle, where he 
first purchased a building site, 


....Mr. and Mrs. Anthony Pollok held a large 
reception on Tuesday evening. Their house on 


I Street is one of the most attractive residences’ 


at the Capital. 


..The Secretary of State and Mrs. Freling- 
huysen have issued cards for Thursdays during 


January. 
Music, 


As promised by Mr. Abbey, Bizet’s popular 
opera of ‘‘ Carmen” was given at the Metropol- 
itan Opera House on Wednesday the 9th. No 
work can be announced by any well-equipped 
manager which is surer to attract a fine audience. 
What the deaths of George Bizet and Hermann 
Gitz meant to the lyric stage cannot fail to im- 
press itself on the musician with every hearing 
of ‘* Carmen” or “ The ‘T'aming of the Shrew.” The 
antimely loss of these two composers, gifted with 
such marked originality and so full of the fresh- 
ness and ardor of youth, is hard to brook. 
‘‘Carmen” is a truly great opera, and probably 
many of our readers have learned to regard it as 
a work which will endure the test of being heard 
over and over. Itisa union of unvonventional 
melody and masterly orchestration. Further, 
the young composer had distinct and accurate 
ideas of writing for the voice ; and ‘‘Carmen” is 
as spontaneously singable as its score is playable. 
The leit-motive selected are of extraordinary dra- 
matic force, and their use significantly philo- 
sophic, from the sudden rush of the dashing 
Introduction to the end of the opera. The fine 
text is somber but dramatic; and it introduces 
at least one type of character which Merrimée, 
to begin with, and the clever librettist after him, 
have made to stand out from the multitudinous 
gypsies of the novel, the play and the opera with 
a uniqueness that only one other of her race does 
—that other one being our old friend, Meg Merri- 
lies, What comparisons are there is no need of 
defming. Nevertheless, in view of the memorable 
representations of this work which other seasons 
have afforded ug, it was unavoidable to make them 
upon Wednesday. Four of the cast—to wit, Mme. 
Valleria and Signori Campanini, Del Puente and 
Grazzi have been heard in their allotted roles of 
Micaela, Jose, Escamillo and Il Remendado on 
many nights when the Academy of Music echoed 
with the enthusiasm of the electrified house. 
Mme. Trebelli, who has achieved a distinct Lon- 
don reputation as Carmen, had atrying task in 
undertaking the part which in the hands of 
Mme, Minnie Hauk became pivotal no matter 
how superb were these same performances, how 
brilliant the assistance lent. Judging from the 
other evening, the rendering of the opera which 
Mr. Abbey gives us is a fine one; butits interest 
is only moderately due to Mme. Trebelli. It 
must frankly be said that her Carmen compares 
unfavorably with Mme. Hauk’s, The music 
does not suit her voice. Here and there it 
makes particularly evident the worn state of 
this last. Mme. Trebelli sang on Wednesday with 
a hard, strained effect, awant of sympathy, and 
occasionally in very bad tune. Dramatically, 
her study of the part has none of the magnet- 
ism of her rival’s. She is conventional and 
coarse and labored in dealing with it, nor does she 
look the mutine young gitana. We have the im- 
pression of a vicious, self-conscious, and rather 
buxom shop-keeper in a Spanish town, rather 
than any free, coquettish, thoughtless gypsy- 
girl, all impulse and animal life and original 
sin. Carmenought to bewitch as well as repel, 
Mme, Trebelli never bewitches ; her fate excites 
none of that misapplied pity which is just what 
we should be reduced into bestowing on the ideal 
Carmen, however we morally repudiate her 
The prima donna ought also to make at least 
men distinctly appreciate the ground for Don 
Jose’s infatuation ; on Wednesday one could not. 
The character is unquestionably one which calls 
for the cleverest of subtle touches, the cunning- 
est of histrionicaction. Mme. Trebelli does not 
introduce these into her performance ; and the re- 
sult is that her Carmen is simply a makeshift, 
Of the other artists who appeared, Signor Del 
Puente achieved his usual entire and overwhelm- 
ing success as The Toreador. He was in excel- 
lent voice and did all justice to the limited 
dramatic exigencies of his part. Mme. Valleria 
sang and acted exquisitely well as Micaela and 
her singing of the “Io dico no” quite put the 
house into a transport of pleasure. She was 
twice recalled. Signor Campanini made great 
efforts during the evening and sang much the 
best that we have heard him since the season 
opened. The only criticism on this appearance 
ina part in which he has shone with especial and 
deserved fame for so long, was that he often 
disagreeably overacted it—particularly in the 
famous finale of the third act where he was 
positively unintelligible in his heterogeneous 
pantomime. He will do well to curb himself in 
the ‘‘ tempest of bis passion,” as he did afore- 
time. The chorus sang correctly and the 
orchestra was extremely effective under Signor 
Cleofanti Campanini’s direction. He bids fair 
to become a sound and efficient conductor, We 
may add that the opera was beautifully put upon 














the stage, the set for the second act being more 
attractive than we haye before seen it. On Fri- 
day MraAbbey’s season closed with: /a powerful 
representation of ‘* La Gioconda.” 


...-The Thalia Theater may very properly be 
called the mainspring of musical comedy in 
New York City. The managément have invari- 
ably kept before their public an excellent stock 
company, handsome mises en scene, and a thor- 
oughly good orchestra, besides conducting their 
house in general accordance with those sensible 
and approved principles which obtain in even the 
smallest court-theaters of Germany. Our only 
German theater has, in fact, given the cue ,to 
most local English companies, as the transplan- 
tations from the Bowery of “ Fatinitza” ‘‘ Boc- 
caccio,” ‘The Merry War” .and *The Beggar 
Student” can attest. ‘Die Afrikareise” by Von 
Suppé, which has been sung by the present com- 
pany for the past few weeks, is a very droll and 
entertaining little work, full of ludicrous situa- 
tions and with plenty of sparkling music.- It 
has not such an abundance of the latter as one 
finds in the ‘*Pique Dame” or “ Fatinitza”; 
but the terzette in polka-mazourka time ‘‘ Gros- 
sen Vollbart tragen—hausig ‘ Allah’ sagen,” and 
the duet ‘Es spricht aus jeder Blume” would easily 
save an otherwise dreary operetta. ‘ Die Afrika- 
reise” isexceedingly well given ; indeed, it is not 
too much praise for its representation to say that, 
so fresh are the voices, the singing is a treat 
after some recent performances in grand operas 
up town. Herr Klein and Frau Seebold, it is 
always a pleasure to hear, The opera is acted 
with any quantity of dash and vim, and beauti-. 
fully mounted. 

..The Fourth Public Rehearsal of the Brook- 
lyn Philharmonic Society was listened to by a 
eompletely filled house, the program being 
this: 


Symphony No. 8 (unfinished),..........00++ Schubert 
Concerto for Violin, NO. 7......+.-eseeeeeee -»+- Spohr 
Overture, “‘ King Lear”......00.-sseeeeeseeeees Berlioz 
Symphony NO, V....scecceeeereeeeeersereees Beethoven 


Soloist, Herr Henry ‘Schradieck. 


The orchestra, which numbered about one hun- 
dred and twenty musicians, played with that 
beautiful interpretative effect which characterizes 
Mr. Thomas’s bands, The experiment of doub- 
ling the entire wood-wind band, which was in- 
augurated at the first concert of this season with 
such superbly satisfactory result, was re-'| 
peated for the symphonies of Friday afternoon, 
and the propriety of such a reduplication 
again manifested beyond the doubt of com- 
mon-sense. The absurd disproportion of 
the average modern orchestra of large size is one 
Which no amount of talent in performers has 
been able to combat with complete success, Mr. 
Thomas has set a precedent to which musica] 
good judgment ought to be glad to defer. In 
Germany this formation of concert-orchestras has 
been growing in favor ; and during a noisy scherzo 
or a finale written fortissimo, we are no longer 
obliged to seek out with our eyes the flutes, oboi 
and their complementary instruments to be sure 
that they ure, if not blushing unseen, at least 
piping unheard in the midst of the melee. The 
performance of the great C Minor Symphony 
was extraordinarily enhanced by the rich color- 
ing which the large wood band were permitted 
to infuse into certain martial passag es of it. 
Herr Schradieck achieved a brilliant success. 

This we had expected. He is much better 
knownm among musicians than the general pub- 
lic as the head of the Violin Department of 
the Cincinnati College of Music, and prior 
to his connection with that institution he was 

an instructor in the Leipzig Conservatory as 

well as an admired concert-player. He has a 

broad, free style,a perfection of technique that 

only great artists possess, and a tone of extraor- 

dinary and power purity. The audience recalled 

him several times, Herr Schradieck was a pupil 

of David and Leonard, and the finest character- 

istics of the latter master’s style he embodies, 

We shall hope to hear him soon again. 





ANNOUNCEMENTS :—The Philharmonic Society 
of New York gives its third rehearsal and third 
concert on respectively tomorrow afternoon 
and Saturday night, The program will embrace 
a new serenade by Dr, C. Villiers Stanford, 
Beetroven’s second Leonora Overture, Bach's 
Concerto, in G for strings, and Rubinstein’s 
‘Dramatic Symphony,” (Opus 95). Mme. 
Helen Hopekirk’s third piano recital will take 
place to-day at three Pp. M. The matinee on 
Saturday at the Academy of Music will be Doni- 
zetti’s ‘‘ Elisir d’Amor,” with Mme. Gerster, of 
course, as Adina, 


....-Messrs. Gilbert and Sullivan produced 
their new opera ‘The Princess Ida,” in London 
on the 5th. The work will very soon be brought 
out here, and will then be duly noticed, 
The telegraphic reports do not speak very flat- 
teringly of the music, and the selections from 
the book quoted are not sparkling. 


...-Herr Max Friedlander, the baritone, has 
accidentally unearthed a valuable group of Schu- 
bert manuscripts, among them an interesting 
fragment of “Rosamunde.” The Vienna 








Philharmonic Society will shortly perform 
this. . 





ere ap 


BAPTIST. 
BADD Q., Clayton, accepts call to Aigansee, 


BRAY, Fe mae, Meet N. J, pone call to 


aa ALBERT, ord. in pred ‘Tadian Terri- 
tory. 

CHENEY, James Lozina, ord. at Newark, O. 

COMPTON, L. F., accepts call to Gibbon, Neb, 

DEAN, M., settles in Hornellsville, N. Y. 

DUBOC, A. M., Marion, called to Ogaze, Ia. 

GALLUP, E. 8., settles in Etna, N. Y. 

HALL, Ina D., accepts call to Piqua, 0. 

KNAPP, F. L., Lowville, N. Y., called to Dan- 
ielsonville, Conn. 


LE ROY, A., Chardon, 0., accepts call to Dun- 
kirk’ 0.’ ion, U., 


RIPPETOE, ©. J., Peytona, W. Va., resigns. 

ROBBINS, A., Centerville, Ia., removes to Fair- 
bury, Ill. 

VAN HORN, W. L., accepts call to Hartford 
City, W. va. 

wou. N. E., settles in Memorial ch,, Chicago, 


CONGREGATIONAL. 


ERSON, Kerne O., 0! called 
ae First bprechyterinn ehamche Mtroy, it ¥. 
BEARDSLEE, ©. 8., ord. in Le Mars, Ia. 
yer me Ae Geones 8. accepts 

ter church, New etn, beer e 
suena Natuax, inst. in Kalo, Is. 
CARY, N. J., Alba., Mich., resigns. 
COCHRAN, A. B., Bangor, Mich., resigns. 
DURYEA, Joszrn T., Boston, Mass., again 


called to Bedford Avenue Reformed church, 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 


EVANS, Danrex A., Radnor, O., accepts call to 
Emporia, Kan, my 
PAY, W. aed Seminary, called to Hamp- 


ton, N. 

GILMAN, Groncz P., of East ay egw esy 
come ‘acting pastor at Waverly, Mass, 

Baldy, Gavene E., inst. in First ch., Dover, 


ae Nadiad J. W., Exeter, called to Deerfield, 


McOUNE, Roxpert, Kokomo, Ind., called to 
Allegheny City, Penn. 
=, Joux, Hudsonville, Mich., resigns. 


McLANE, W. W., D.D., accepts call to College 
Street ch., New Haven, Conn, 


MILLARD, Nexson (Pres.), accepts call to 

Broadway Church, Nermichs Conn. 

DALMED, Dem H., accepts call to Pomfrets 
nn. 


PERKINS, G A., Salem, N. accepts 

call to Harvard, Mises, Bee 

ROBIE, Bensamin A., Groton, accepts call to 
Grafton, Mass. 


ROBINSON, H. P., Grand Ledge, accepts call 
to Irving, Mich. 


BEAVER, Charles ue HL McPherson, Kan., accept, 


T den or 
MALL, EORGE awit church, Bridgeport, 


TOMBLEN, Cuas. L., Simsbury, Conn., resigns, 
WILLSON, T. B., Whitewater, Wis., resigns. 
PRESBYTERIAN. 


ARCHIBALD, G. D., D.D., Mt. Vernon, 
becomes evangelist of Ebenezer 4 
Synod of Kentucky. 


BLAIR, W. H., accepts call to Parma, Mich. 
BOVELL, Stepney G., died recently in Ash- 
more, IL 


BRANDT, J. B., accepte call to Memorial Tab- 
ernacle ch., 8t. Louis, Mo, 


BRAYTON, J. M., Holland Patent, N, X., re- 
signs. 
CAMPBELL, W. W., Aberdeen, Md., resigns. 


ILARKE, A. ©., Shamo! accepts 

s North ch., Pehiaseiphe Bone mt oe 
R. B., inst. in first 

CLARE, “Fl Forty Street ch., 


DICKEY, 8. L., Kilgore, O., resigns, 
DRAPER, Auuzn D., Red Creek, called to Ber- 
gen, N. ¥. 

DU VY. FREDERIOK Wilmington, Del., ac- 
cpt callte Toledor ©. — 
GOLLIDAY, P. H., died recently in Harrison, 

eo aged 88. ‘ od 
HAGEMAN, J, W., Winne'! Wis. 
call to Franklin A Ave. ch., oe Ae 
McCLELLAND, ©. 8., accepts cal] to Bethel, 0; 
MILLER, Gezoroe, accepts call to Nevada, Kan. 
MINTON, H. ©., accepts call to Second ch., 
Baltimore, Md. 


POST, nn tes ee wie. aie 
WILSON, Gzoraz P., Lexington, Ky., called to 
Lafayette Park r+ St. Louis, 4 


D. B., 
WORKMAS, % accepts call to Putnam ch., 
PROTESTANT EPISCOPAL. 
ames, . North Andover, accepts call to 
oun, aeaineee eS 
Oburch } em 
HANGEAYE, J.T, necliff, N. wo 
MAGOFFIN, B,* Cheboygan, Mich., died re- 


aaa  iealion, v2 canaete call 
a ’ 
pare oy 4 ONATHAN, ord. priest in 
REFORMED. 
call to Auriesville, N. Y. 
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Biblical "Been. 


A veky interesting discovery is just an 
nounced, that of two inscriptions of Nebuchad- 
nezzar on opposite sides of an out-of-the-way 
ravine in Lebanon. They are not in a good state 
of preservation, and they add nothing historic- 
al to our knowledge of the great Babylonian 
monarch’s reign, M. Pognon, French Assistant- 
Consul at Beirut, a very competent Assyrian 
scholar, has the credit of the discovery. He does 
not believe that they indicate that Nebuchadnez- 
zar ever went to the wild valley of the Wady 
Brissa, about two hours from the village of Her- 
mel, near the Orontes ; but thinks that they were 
put up here on the smoothed face of the rock in 
honor of the king who had a royal timber- 
yard in the vicinity. ‘The inscriptions, so far as 
preserved, mention only the king’s great build- 
ings in Babylon, in which he used the timber of 
Lebanon. Ina letter to the London Times, M. 
Clermont-Ganneau, a most competent archwol- 
ogist, recalls the fact that there are, in what is 
called High Lebanon, hundreds of Latin in- 
scriptions reserving, in the name of the Emperor 
Hadrian, the four valuable kinds of ship tim- 
ber for imperial use, while all other trees except 
the cedar, pine, larch, and fir, could be cut for 
private purposes. These same four trees are prob- 
ably meant in Isaiah ix, 18, which says that ‘‘ the 
glory of Lebanon([the cedar] shall come unto thee, 
the fir tree, the pine tree,and the box [larch] to- 
gether, to beautify the place of my sanctuary.” 
Very likely this inscription of Nebuchadnezzar 
has to do with similar regulations to those of 
Hadrian for the preservation of the forests ; and 
itis not unlikely that here was in existence the 
earliest forestry system of which we have knowl- 
edge. Almost every king of Nineveh men 
tions his going to the inexhaustible forests of 
Lebanon for great beams. On the bas reliefs of 
the bronze gates of Balawat may be seen the 
Assyrian soldiers of Shalmaneser II, carrying 
down cedar beams from Lebanon, We are in- 
formed that this king had his statue erected 
somewhere in Lebanon ; and it is, perhaps, in the 
vicinity of his timber-yard, rather than along the 
Litany, that this monument should be sought. 
This discovery by M. Pognon shows that 
we may expect other important discoveries 
from an accurate exploration of this vast tract 
of mountains, There is yet to be discovered the 
site of the great Phenician sanctuary where the 
mountain, itself deified, was worshiped under 
the designation of Baal-Lebanon. The existence 
of this localized Baal is proved by an inscription 
ona bronze bowl, older even, if we may judge 
from the form of the letters, than the Moabite 
stone, and so of the greatest epigraphic interest. 
The bow! was dedicated to this Baal-Lebanon by 
a resident of an undetermined city, bearing the 
same name as the classical Carthage ; a person- 
age whom M. Ganneau seems to have proved to 
have been a high functionary of Hiram, king of 
Sidon, and #0 a contemporary of David and ,Sol- 
omon, 





..-The attention of the American students of 
the old Testament should before this have been 
called to the second edition of Schrader’s ‘ Die 
Keilinschrifien wnd das Alte Testament,” which 
made its appearance a few months ago. It isa 
thoronghly revised and greatly enriched edition, 
and contains about everything that is worth 
knowing on the cuneiform inscriptions, The 
386 pages of the first edition, of 1872, have be- 
come 618 in the second. The inscriptions are all 
given in a transcribed text, and in translation, and 
the addition of a double glossary enables the 
reader to verify the version. The plan pursued 
in the old edition—namely, of commenting on the 
series or sections of the Bible wherever the in- 
scriptions furnished any data —has been retained. 
Naturally, Genesis occupies the greatest space. 
Dr. Paul Haupt, now Professor at the Johns 
Hopkins University, furnishes from p, 55-79, 
an excirsus on the cuneiform account of the 
deluge. The book further contains some im- 
portant chronological additions, indexes, and a 
lithographic chart. It can, without exaggera- 
tion, be called one of the most important publi- 
cations in biblical studies in the last decad 


School und and Colley. 


‘tlonon Work” in college is the term for 
a new stimulus to study lately adopted 
by Pres. Joseph Cummings, of the Northwestern 
University, Evanston, Ill. It consists, in short, 
in the privilege of doing advanced special work 
with honorable public mention, as a reward for 
having done weil the work of the regular course 
thus far. The prelude is a reduction in the 
weekly hours of recitation to fifteen for fresh- 
men, fourteen for sophomores, thirteen for 
juniors and seniors, The theory seems to be 
that the lazy student will give the same time to 
the studies thus limited that he would to more, 
while the industrious one can gratify himself in 
honor work, Entrance upon such work is de- 
pendent on a standing of 75, or upward (in the 
scale of 100) in all prior studies of the course, 
the average daily recitation and the examination 
having equal weight ; also a standing of 85, at 
least, in the department which the student 
wishes to pursue beyond the curriculum limit ; 
and, of course, the moral conduct must be satis- 
factory to the faculty. Having earned such 
record, the student may satisfy his love for in- 
struction further in one or more branches, 
And, having taken special honor work, he will be 
#0 announced in the annaal catalogue, and at 
graduation on the commencement program. 
Also, students whose standing is 90 or upward 
will be catalogued as of the first rank; those 
from 85 to 90, second rank. President Cummings 
says the system was introduced with hesitation, 
but that the results within the limited time it 
has been in force are very gratifying to the 
faculty. It is claimed that it humors the apti- 
tude for special studies without the danger of 
the wider elective system, and makes honor pay 
that reasonable price—excellence. 


+eeeThe alumni of Harvard University are 
now sufficiently numerous in Washington to 
form an association, and will hereafter have an 
annual dinner. The venerable George Bancroft, 
who graduated in 1817, has been chosen president 
of the new association. Five congressmen from 
Massachusetts are graduates of Harvard—Sena- 
tor Hoar and Representatives Lyman, Long, 
Robinson and Stone. Justice Grey, of the Su- 
preme Court, Justice Richardson, of the Court 
of Claims, Secretary Lincoln, Commissioner Lor- 
ing, Mr. Henry Adams, and Representative Bel- 
mont, of New Youk, are among the most distin- 
guished men who figure as founders of the 
association. Harvard is usually but poorly rep- 
resented on the floor of the House of Represent- 
atives; but in this Congress there are seven 
members of the Lower House who claim her as 
their alma mater. 


-+-«Tbe will of the late Professor Sophocles, 
of Harvard College, after several private be- 
quests, gives the rest of his estate to the Presi- 
dent and Fellows of Harvard College, in trust, 
as a permanent fund, to be known as the “ Con- 
stantius Fund,” in memory of an uncle of the 
deceased, the income to be expended annually in 
two equal parts, one to be used to purchase 
Greek and Latin books for the college, and the 
other for publishing a catalogue of the library. 
Provision is also made forthe use of a part of 
the income for publishing an edition of the 
Greek lexicon which was in preparation by Pro- 
fessor Sophocles at the time of his death, 


..»-Gifia and improvements aggregating 
$500,000 have been made to the educational 
institutions of Vermont during the past year. 
The largest improvements are: $204,000 to the 
State school fund from the late Arunah Hun- 
tington, of Brantford, Can.; gifts of about 
$150,000 to the State university, besides a valua- 
ble library of 13,000 volumes; $25,000 to the 
Lyndon Institute, at Lyndon Center; $50,000 
raised by the Brattleborough school district for 
a new building ; $20,000 for a parochial school 
at St. Johnsbury; parochial schools at Rutland, 
at a cost of $20,000, etc. 


... Albert E. Kent, of San Francisco, a mem- 
ber of the Yale class of 53, who, a year ago, pre- 
sented Yale with $50,000 for the erection ofa 





.-Is the Itala a fact or a fiction? The de- 
cision of this question is not only interesting in 
the history of the Latin versions of the Bible, 
but also because the portions now called Itala 
fragments have been used for critical purposes 
in determining the original readings. Scholars 
are aware that the only historical basis for the 
existence of this Latin version is the reading in 
Augustine, De Doctr. Christ. ii, 15: Tala an 
nam. For this Bentley already proposed: illa 
+ « « quae, P, Corssen has revived this hypo- 
thesis, and his attempt to disprove the existence 
of this translation is chiefly remarkable because 
ite arguments are so plausible and seem to have 
converted a number of scholars. It was pub- 
lished in the Jahrbiicher fiir Prot, Theologie,1881, 
iij, p, 506—519, under the title, “Die Vermeintliche 
‘tala’ wnd die Bible Uebersetzeung des Hierony- 
mus.” The Itala fragments he regards only as 


Ciiesens attempts made by Jerome at a Latin 
version. fo ne any ey th 


Taoheld to th 
version. 





hemical laboratory for the Academical Depart- 
ment, has added $25,000 to his original gift. The 
addition will involve a change in many of the 
plans projected for the laboratory, and will 
greatly inorease its facilities. 


.-The Hillsdale (Mich,) college catalogue, 
recently issued, shows a present attendance of 
867 students, who are subdivided in depart- 
ments as follows: Collegiate, 222; theological, 
42;' academic preparatory, 306 ; commercial and 
telegraphic, 201; music, 148; art, 101. There 
are 153 names counted twice. 


...-The Treasurer of Boston University has 
just received the sum of $40,000, a gift from the 
Hon, Alden Speare, for the endowment of a 
chair in the College of Liberal Arta, to be called, 
in memory of a daughter, the Emma Speare 
Huntington Professorship. 

....A Japanese student has been selected for 
the important position of assistant to the pro- 
fessor of anatomy at Berlin University. 

----Beloit College, of Beloit, Wis., has 229 
students in attendance. 





Literature 


(Tne prompt mention tn our list of “Books of the Week” 
will be considered by us an equivalent to their pub. 
tishere for all volumes received. The interests o/ 
our readers will guide us in the selection of work: 
for further notice.) 


JANET’S THEORY OF MORALS.* 


Ir is now ten years since the author of 
‘* Final Causes” produced in France the 
work on the theory of morals which is now 
for the first time translated into English by 
Miss Mary Chapman under the supervision 
of President Porter of Yale, and published 
by the Messrs. Charles Scribner’s Sons by 
arrangement with the author. M. Janet 
has no occasion to regret the translation ; 
for, with the exception of occasional fail- 
ures to reproduce the Parisian gracefulness 
of the original, such as rendering of 
demander by the English demand, instead of 
the more urbane phrase J beg or J must ask, 
there is little to complain of and much to 
praise in Miss Chapman’s accurate and very 
successful translation. 

The work itself, which now for the first 
time comes before the American public in 
their own language, was preceded in 1869 
with an elementary treatise on the same 
subject. The present volume takes a wider 
range. It goes back to first principles, deals 
with the fundamental ideas and principles 
of morals and passes on into their sys- 
tematic exposition. 

The method pursued is widely different 
from Dr. Martensen’s, whose ‘‘ Ethics” was 
recently noticed by us, and has more points 
of resemblance to Dorner in his great work 
on Protestant Theology. The secret of it 
lies in a wise avoidance of all attempt to 
press the seience to any greater exactness 
of definition or of systematic exposition 
than it is capable of, united with, as we 
should expect for the next thing, a good 
dea of tolerant eclecticism. 

M. Janet has learned much from Leib- 
nitz, Spinoza, Schleiermacher,and, above all, 
from Kant, and he reveres his teachers. He 
is not deficient in constructive ability, but 
his greatest endowment is in the line of the 
critical faculty. He has made himself mas- 
ter of the subject by reading and thinking 
in about equal proportions. Both his mind 
and pen work with a claritude which is the 
special ornament of Frenchmen. Without 
the patient and prodigious erudition which 
contains in its stores the whole harvest of 
Plato, Aristotle, the Stoics, and the scholas- 
tics, he has gleaned what he required from 
those fields, while he has expended more of 
his diligence on the study of Malebranche, 
Leibnitz, Spinoza, Kant and his successors, 
particularly Schleiermacher, from whom he 
has taken the three primary distinctions of 
his system—‘‘the idea of good, the idea of 
duty, and the idea of virtue.” 

The treatise makes its start with the as- 
sumption of natural good as anterior to 
moral good and its foundation. It contra- 
dicts Kant’s thesis that the only good here 
below is a good will, and identifies him in 
this point with the Stoics, who held that all 
natural good is indifferent, and that we touch 
the essential reality only in moral good. 
The importance of this distinction appears 
when we consider the case of one who has 
done evil with the best intentions. M. 
Janet, in commenting on this example, con- 
cedes that the intention, if pure and serious 
may be regarded as morally good; but he 
refuses to concede that it is absolutely and 
essentially good, on the ground of his pos- 
tulate that natural good is anterior to mor- 
al good and that absolutely right action 
must conform to it. 

The standing illustration of the Kantian 
doctrine of formal morality is the famous 
riddle proposed by Lessing, and familiarized 
to English readers by Lewes in his “‘ Life 
of Goethe,” to the effect that if God should 
offer in his right hand the possession of all 
truth, with no love and effort for it, and in 
his left, the love and the effort for truth, 
with the doom of being eternally destined 
to miss it, he would take, for his part, the 
latter and the good that lay in his will and 
his intention. 

This saying has gone abroad on the wings 
of the Kantian dogma that the only good 
for man is the good will. It has done 
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much to bulidssite faith in the solidity of mo- 
rality and the simplicity of moral conduct. 
It is cut up by the roots by M. Janet’s pos- 
tulate that natural good is anterior to moral 
good, which furnishes it with a law by 
which action is to be judged, and to which 
it must conform, before we can say that it 
is absolutely and essentially good. 

But though M. Janet resists Kant’s for- 
mal morality as strenuously as Schleierma- 
cher himself, his eclectic criticism enables 
him to receive with admiration the Kantian 
exposition of duty, which he transfers to 
his pages, and illustrates with perspicuous 
force, but, as we are glad to observe, with 
an elaborate exception to the Kantian doc- 
trine that the circle of duties is bounded by 
the circumference of humanity, so that we 
owe nothing to beings who are either in- 
ferior or superior in order of existence to 
ourselves. On this view God, as the all- 
powerful, would have every right over us, 
but no duties to us; while we, in the superi- 
ority of our being, would owe no duties to the 
inferior animals. The freer method of M. 
Janet enables him to relieve himself on both 
these points from the conclusions to which 
Kant was_held by his formal morality. 

As to the idea of virtue our author ac- 
cepts in general the Kantian phrase, ‘ that 
virtue is the good will”; but not until he has 
first included in the will, after the manner 
of the old philosophy, both reason and in- 
clination, and by this means brought the 
phrase into agreement with his own defini- 
tion ‘‘that virtue is the power to practice 
good with love and intelligence.” Even 
then he is hardly content without pointing 
out with emphatic clearness that his modi- 
fications and restrictions leave him clear to 
dissent from the Kénigsberg philosopher's 
stoical dogma that virtue is merely the force 
ofresolution. In the discussion of liberty and 
the freedom of the will he finds more occasion 
to differ with Kant. Agreeing with him as 
to the fact and as to the location of human 
freedom in the will, he asserts the inade- 
quacy and more than doubtful character of 
Kant’s proposed method to escape from 
the contradictions involved in the assertion 
of freedom. The complaint that his specu- 
lations were subtle and difficult was antici- 
pated by the philosopher himself, who, after 
confessing the charge, brushed it away 
with the pertinent question: What better 
thing has any one to propose? 

M. Janet’s exposition of liberty rests on 
the psychological fact that the phenomena of 
intelligence exercise no direct control over 
the will. As representative experiences 
they bring before the will a view of a mat- 
ter which ought to be realized, and act on 
it as a motive which gives the command to 
act but does not constrain it toact. To act 
it is obliged to exert itself and produce an 
action that does not flow necessarily from 
an anterior state. By this intervention of 
the understanding in representing the im- 
perative view of what ought to be done the 
will is emancipated, first, from exterior 
constraint, and then next, from the interior 
constraint of irresistible passions or the 
spontaneous natural forces. Liberty, then, 
is this power, guided by the understanding, 
to act in view of what it proposes and 
according to what it proposes. The psycho- 
logical accuracy of this exposition will be 
admitted by many who will still feel that 
it leaves wholly untouched the point which 
Kant proposed to cover and rather sharp- 
ens than softens the contradiction which 
all philosophy has seen in the assertion of 
human freedom. It requires but little ex- 
planation to bring it into agreement with 
Hegel’s formula that “liberty is under- 
stood necessity,” but stands out of all 
comparison and relation with that singular 
fiction of New England theology—a cause 
which, when acting on the will, produces 
certainty of action but not necessity. 

On the plan of conciliation which was 
established at the beginning the author 
discusses the various forms of the utilitari- 
an theory of virtue and the validity of hap- 
piness and pleasure as motives. In the 
same sentence in which he insists that 
Kant’s morality must be retained and made 
to rest on the morality of Aristotle, he says 
that a ‘‘noble and enlightened utilitarian- 
ism, like that of J. 8. Mill, should find full 
satisfaction.” The concessions actually 
made to these theories can hardly be satis- 
factory, exeept to those who reject them, 
though the author has made every attempt 
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to be fair to the strong points of the utilita- 
rian theory and has at the cost of some rep- 
etition, taken pains that no one should fail 
to observe that his doctrine of perfection is 
at the same time a philosophy of the high- 
est happiness. This will be small comfort to 
such philosophers as find the mainspring of 
motive in utility or in the love of happi- 
ness. But it will be a decided gain for the 
general usefulness of the treatise, that it 
can stand on the high ground of absolute, 
essential good, anterior to all human choice 
or preference, and still be able to show 
that it has not discarded the strong points 
of the higher school of utilitarians, nor of 
the happiness theory of virtue. 

The chapters on divided and conflicting 
duties and questions of casuistry are main- 
tained on a similar high range; and the 
whole, while breathing a devout spirit and 
opening a broad and straight path for 
Christian living, is so free from theological 
color that only this, as to the author’s ec- 
clesiastical position, can be guessed from 
his book: that he believes in God, and 
does not believe in the Calvinistic decrees. 


>  ——-- 


RECENT FICTION. 


We are gratified in observing that, in the final 
page of Mr. F. Marion Crawford's new novel, 
To Leeward, there is no direct attempt on the 
author's part to point a moral for the benefit of 
any one. He has the quiet audacity to hint that 
a moral is to be found if we will ponder long 
enough or will ask three sphinxes. The bullet 
from the revolver of an outraged and insane 
husband, which is aimed at a lover, but kills a 
faithless wife—this is, perhaps, an argument 
for the writer’s private deduction. There is no 
propriety in mincing phrases and defining To 
Leeward as anything except a deplorably vicious 
novel, Its tone is so paramountly this that com- 
mon report declares that the eminent house 
which introduced Mr. Crawford to his public 
felt themselves regretfully compelled to decline 
his manuscript. One may say of To Leeward 
what a publisher’s reader once remarked of a 
story submitted to his decision: ‘In nothing 
has the writer violated decency ; instead, he has 
in everything violated morality.” After a study 
of human nature, like ‘“‘ Dr. Claudius,” which 
was wholesome and pure, however inconsequent, 
‘this new telling of a wretched tale comes with 
«bad grace. In the novels which find place up- 
‘on our library-shelves and center-tables must 
‘we still be asked to learn how easily 
honor can be dragged into reek and with 
what facility Lust again masquerades as Love? 
A reviewer cannot but regret that these things 
‘must be said of what is a young author’s best 
completed work from the merely literary point 
of criticism. The chapters of Mr. Crawford’s 

delightful ‘A Roman Singer,” now appearing 
successively, and this book have done everything 
toward convincing us of how very good at his 
best can this new novelist be. ‘‘ Mr, Isaacs” wasa 
tissue of improbabilities, dependent in no small 
degree upon its Orientalism for interest. The 
intangibility of the principal characters in ‘Dr. 
Claudius” and the exaggerated situations in it, 
4o say nothing of a constant tendency to drop 
into discursive philosophizing at all convenient 
opportunities, were defects in Mr. Crawford’s 
second story. In To Leeward, his _ real 
‘literary capital appears continually. Mr. Craw- 
ford gets to work promptly with this narrative, 
as having somewhat to tell in which he is in a 
hurry to get us interested. His easy style, his 
subtle wit, a perception of character (especially 
of female character), a knack of exhibiting it 
“Ly firm little touches here and there which is 
remarkable, can be cordially admitted. Mr. 
‘Crawford likewise avails himself with success 
of local color, and the movement of his plot is 
artistic. To Leeward is written in very vigor- 
-ous contrast with the flabbiness of “ Dr. Claud- 
ius.” Of the dramatis persone, Marcantonio 
naturally appeals most forcibly to our regard 
and sympathy—simple, natural Italian gen- 
-‘tleman that he is. His sister Diana is 
‘not merely a woman of noble impulses ; and it is 
not simply for devotion to a brother, and her great 
‘courage in such a scene as thatwhich occurs 
during the railway trip to Turin, that we must 
admire her. She is a creature of sterling prin- 
ciple, whose view of life and duty is from a lofty 
plane. As to Leonora, we take exception to the 
Jogical correctness of Mr. Crawford’s study of his 
heroine in so much that no woman of her intel- 
lectual depth (for Leonora has more than the 
‘mind of the precieuse ridicule and pedant) would 
‘possess 80 little moral nature. For there is a 
‘sort of sodden deliberation in her course that 
‘has no relation with downright passion; and 
Leonora, under all her affectations, and, whether 
pettish and bored, is not au fond a silly school- 
girl, to thus throw herself away without a thought 
‘of the great social sacrifice she makes, the loaves 
‘and fishes she will no longer taste. Nor can we 
conscientiously overlook the least of Mr. Craw- 
‘ford’s sinsin To Leeward—that satire, amounting 
in one sor two passages, to levity, with which he 








dissects Leonora’s successive stages of feeling 
toward Marcantonio, nor the rather melancholy 
humor which enters into the incident of her actual 
enlevement, The novel is entertaining ; there is 
no question about that; but the use in writing 
it is not obvious. The author, in the first place, 
perversely chose his subject ; and he has willfully 
obtruded every element in his plot which con- 
tributes to the ill effect of it on his reader, Un- 
doubtedly Mr. Crawford will defend himself by 
saying that the unity of the story obliged this, 
Very likely, for he meant this novel to be ethic- 
ally poor ; and since Mr. Mallock’s, ‘‘A Romance 
of the Nineteenth Century,” nothing worse has 
come into our hands, (Boston: Haughton, Mif- 
flin & Co.) 

It is something fora novelist to attract to 
himself the popular regard which the Rev. E. P. 
Roe has done from the starting point of his lit- 
erary career. He is beyond question the most 
extensively read in this country of any living 
American writer of novels ; for where other men, 
of much greater position and power, have a 
public of thousands, Mr. Roe writes with the 
calm confidence of being read by tens and twen- 
ties of thousands. As to the class of mind which 
seizes with avidity upon Mr. Roe’s stories and 
devours them, and at once thinks of lending 
them to some similarly appreciative friend, it 
can be said for it that it may be bourgeoisie and 
apt to be in deeper sympathy with the common- 
place than the ideal, but is at least a healthful 
and honest mind, and one that rejoices in the 
prosperity of the good and vhe circumvention 
of evil. All this is apropos of Mr. Roe’s His 
Sombre Rivals, which isan improvement upon 
‘*Barriers Burned Away” and ‘A Face Llu- 
mined.” There is a shade less of the artificial 
aud trivial. The author takes up his story as if 
he really meant to tell it in a fairly manly fash- 
ion, and to think something about giving orig- 
inal expression tothe characters which he em- 
ploys. We do not like Mr. Roe’s style. We do 
not ever expect to like it; but it distinctly 
advances in this book. ‘There is less of 
goody-goodyness and of a method of inculcating 
religious truths which rang to the tune of cant— 
to which latter effect the poverty of the author's 
resources and not his will consented while for 
descriptive passages, those of incidents in the 
Civil War are fairly forcible. The conversatioa 
is not so inclined to be vapid and pointless, and a 
cumulative effect in the plot is looked after. In 
growing more worldly Mr. Roe is growing more 
readable for the majority of people, and yet he 
preaches a deal better to them. His books are 
useful in this day and generation, and those who 
buy and lend them as aforesaid, are kept from 
plenty of less beneficial light literature by his 
active talent. Into Sunday-schooi libraries they 
have insisted on pushing their way long ago, 
whatever objections offered, and probably His 
Sombre Rivals (an extraordinarily ill-chosen 
title) is on the shelf with ‘‘ A Knight of the Nine- 
teenth Century” by this time. (New York: Dodd, 
Mead & Co.) 

John Bull and his Island, by the mysterious 
Max O’Rell, has held its own as the book of the 
season in Paria and London, until Mme. Marie 
Colombier’s “Sarah Barnum” appeared to 
eclipse it in at least the French capital. John 
Bull is a kind of philosophic guide-book to the 
Briton’s character, tastes, opinions and the 
country in which he lives and thrives, In these 
amusing pages we meet with a medley of satire. 
caricature, truth and broad fun. The French 
author (of whom nothing is known) takes us to 
see England and ita people that we may laugh 
with him at them, and his pagesare amusing 
enough to bring the result about. He is not 
eminently reverent. We wonder whether the 
following account of worship in the London 
churches is true, ‘‘The manner in which the 
faithful kneel is very remarkable. The prayer 
book . . . employs a tautological phrase 
which ii is impossible to interpret in different 
ways: ‘Here the congregation shall kneel on 
their knees.’ But the faithful kneel on some- 
thing else; they sit down; then, with their 
elbows on their knees, the upper part of the 
body thrown forward, and their faces buried in 
their hands, they look froma certain distance, as 
if they were all on their knees. Nota bit of it. 
They are cheating; they are all comfortably 
seated.” 

wchigiibiiniat 

...»We have read many stronger general as- 
saults on the orthodox doctrine of eternal pun- 
ishment than that recently made by the Rev. G. 
H. Emerson, D.D., in his Doctrine uf Probation 
Examined (Bostou: Universalist Publishing 
House), but no keener o1 more dangerous attack 
on the central doctrine of Probation on which 
the commonly received view of the subject de- 
pends and from which it is builtup. We see 
nothing out of the ordinary line of Universalist 
controversial theology in Dr. Emerson’s review 
of the scriptural teaching; and to us who feel 
bound to receive with absolute submission one 
clear statement of doctrine in Holy Scripture as 
a aufficient and decisive authority, there is noth- 
ing formidable in the transparent methods by 
which he attempts to reduce the pertinent texts 
to a minimum and then blow them away because 
they are few. The strength of his book lies in 
the attack on the doctrine of Probation and in 





the subtle assumption that modern orthodoxy 

is a logically connected and consistent whole 

with this link in it, which he maintains to be a 

vicious link and assails as such, but at the same 

time to be so important in itself and so far-reach- 

ing in its bearings that its liberal modification 

would be followed by the fall of the system. In 

the discussion raised by the progressive wing 

of the orthodox theologians, he agrees with the 

conservatives in the opinion that the liberal re- 

construction is logical suicide, and disagrees with 

them only in not sharing their regret at its ap- 

pearance, Dr, Emerson’s ground is not as de- 
fensible as it seems. He starts with the assump- 
tion that the orthodox system as built up around 
the doctrine of Probation is Calvinism, But 
Calvin knew nothing of Probation. Calvinism 

is not a theodicy, not a justification of the 

ways of God, but a theology, or, bet- 
ter, a divine philosophy of life. It 

rests everything on the solid basis of the Di- 
vine wisdom as expressed in the Divine 

Decree. The justice and goodness of human des- 
tiny, according to his system, reston a very dif- 
ferent basis from that assumed in the theology 
which revolves around the doctrine of Probation. 

Whether human freedom and human agency 
have anything to do with individual destiny isa 
question on which Calvinism is susceptible of two 
answers. But even where it recognizes freedom, 

and connects responsibility with it, the system 
still depends for its rightness and justice not on 
the results of a free and fair probation but on the 
mysterious, incomprehensible but absolute wis- 

dom of God. The theology of Probation origi- 
nated, so far as we know, with the non-ortho- 
dox theologian Whitby, but received no great 
currency until it was taken up in the next gen- 
eration by Bishop Butler, who brought it for- 
ward in his ‘ Analogy,” as the central hypothe- 
sis, notof a theology nor of a divine philosophy 
of life, but of a theodicy, the point of which was 
to vindicate the justice of God in his dealings 
with men and to do it by traneferring the 
heaviest responsibility for the sinner’s per- 
dition to himself. The early Calvinism was 
brought into discredit by the examination of 
the apparently arbitrary basis on which it 
rested, and by the growing impression that it 
was a virtual denial of human freedom and threw 
on the holy God the responsibility of sin and of 
the damnation of the impenitent, The hypoth- 
esis of probation which was introduced to meet 
this puint and to serve as the basis of a theod- 
icy has held that place ever since, but with 
the consequence that the theologies which 
admitted it have received from it a 
quasi apologetic character and have 
never been able to throw off this hondage and 
rise higher than theodicies onto the ground of a 
true theology with a broad and solid philosophy 
of life. These historic facts do not make against 
Probation, which as a doctrine must stand or fall 
on the decision of Scripture; but they make 
short work with Dr. Emerson’s complacent fic- 
tion that the reconstruction of that doctrine will 
take the liberal theology over to Universalism. 
The history shows that if the liberal theology can 
find no better escape from this pathetic fate it can 
at least go back to Calvin, repudiate the theology 
of Probation, and base the justice and goodness 
of human destiny on the mysterious and inscrut- 
able, but absolute wisdom of God. But it will be 
harder pressed than it is now before it is forced 
into any such abandonment of the facts of free- 
dom and responsibility involved in the doctrine of 
Probation. It is much too early to indulge in pre- 
dictions, The discussion has as yet hardly begun. 
The right to discuss these questions inside the 
orthodox Church is not yet fully conceded. 
Thus far about all that any one can say is that 
a large and influential body in the orthodox 
church have asserted ther right to re-examine 
the doctrine of Probation, and that the prospects 
are that it will be re-examined, and as we be- 
lieve with the best results to the orthodox faith. 

The doctrine of the Divine Decree, as the basis 
of human destiny, has been studied profoundly 
through many generations; but the doctrine of 
Probation has not been, As long as the fact 
assumed in it that every man had a fair chance 
for his soul in this life went unchallenged it an- 
swered its purpose. But this assumption has 
now been assailed, and the most orthodox theolo- 
gies have made concessions on that point which 
seriously impair their consistency, and show at 
least as much as this,that the wide bearings of the 
doctrine have not yet been studied through. We 
are now ina fair way to have this done for us ;and 
while,as against one party,we insist on the right 
of the churches to do this unmolested, we 
notify our Universalist friends, on the other 
hand, that they had better get all the comfort 
they can now out of their prophecies. There is far 
more prospect of their coming to us than of our 
going to them. Bearing,on the same sub- 
ject, but discussing it in a widely different way, is 
The Mystery of Oreation and of Man, by L. C. 
Baker (J. B. Lippincott & Co.), in which we 
find a more or less novel view of future punish- 
ment, The author looks broadly over the field, 
and discusses, in a series of brief and fervid ser- 
mons, & large number of the profound questions of 
human life and destiny. His general position 
is conservative. His style is suggestive and 
poetic, though not free from exaggeration. He 





is jhclined to view nétnral forces as. spiritual in 
their essence, and on this point takes a view of 
the phenomena of nature whieh, though entirely 
original, bears a striking resemblance to what Car- 
dinal Newman describes, in the “Apologia Pro 
Vita Sua,” as having been his own strong dis- 
position to personify nature, to believe that 
winds were divine messengers and the clouds the 
“bright robes of those who with their faces see 
God.” The theory which is advanced as to fature 
punishment is too intimately connected 
with the author's elaborate view of the growth 
of the spiritual life in man to be stated 
briefly. In general he repudiates restoration 
and annihilation and asserts eternity of punish- 
ment, but believes that the punishment of sin 
takes effect not in an eternity of active torment, 
but in permanent degradation and the reduction 
of the sinner from the plane of the high and 
spiritual life designed for men as the son of 
God to some lower level whose deprivation of 
the higher inheritance is its eternal doom, 
though it may still leave existence in some lower 
sense a blessing. The author's view of the 
agency of fire is fanciful and incoherent,——— 
The Rev. Randolph H. McKim, D.D., publishes 
a short series of sermons on the same subject of 
Future Punishment, comprising four sermons, 
an introduction, on the scriptural doctrine of 
retribution, and an essay on prayers for the 
dead. (Thomas Whittaker.) The closing essay 
is inserted to show that “ prayers for the dead, 
though an ancient but not primitive custom of 
the Church, give no support to the hypothesis of 
a future probation.” On this cardinal point the 
author is soundly orthodox, though he varies 
from the general opinions in edvocating the 
annihilation of the wicked. The sermons are 
strong and serious and for the most part carry 
the reader with them,——— Altogether in the vein 
of the parochial minister dealing practically 
with a practical subject is the Rev. Dr. T. G. 
Steward’s treatment of the same subject in 
Death, Hades and the Resurrection (A, M, E. 
Publishing House)—a plain, forcible discussion 
designed to act on plain men and deepen their 
view of the responsibilities of life. 


...-The fifth volume of The Worksof William 
H. Seward, edited by George E. Baker (Hough- 
ton, Mifflin & Co.), contains The Diplomatic 
History ofthe War for the Union, The volume 
opens with a condensed biographic sketch of Mr. 
Seward from the assumption of office as Secre- 
tary of State to the inauguration of the statue 
in Madison Square after his death. The editor 
follows with a ‘Diary, or Notes on the War,” 
made from Mr. Seward’s diplomatic correspond- 
ence, and which were designed to furnish the 
foreign ministers authentic information as to 
the progress of the War and the general political 
situation. From the diary we pass to selections 
from ninety-eight of Mr. Seward’s most import- 
ant diplomatic dispatches, taken from the twenty 
large quarto volumes of the Diplomatic Corres- 
pondence of the War, published by Congress, 
They cover the Trent affair, the efforts made to 
prevent the European recognition of the Oon- 
federacy and the intervention, armed or pacific, of 
foreign states, together with the French invasion 
of Mexico. They give a fair view of Mr. Sew- 
ard’s political philosophy, of his theory of the 
government, and of the law points in our rela- 
tions to other governments, particularly as to 
the rights of neutrals, and the duty 
and powers of the government in the matter 
of the extradition of criminal refugees. Under 
the head of ‘Occasional Speeches and Miscel- 
laneous Papers” are given his more important 
addresses while in offico and after his retiremént, 
to which are added some historic documents, 
which could not be included in the other parts 
of the work, Thus made up the volume makes 
a consistent whole, which sets forth the great 
lines, aims, and characteristics of fr. Seward’a 
activity during the period in question. The 
diary of daily events will stand and be read, not 
so much as an accurate and unimpeachable out- 
line of events as a mirror of the phases of patri- 
otic opinion through which the loyal states 
passed during those eventful years. It reads 
wonderfully like the daily bulletins from Wash- 
ington, on which the country subsisted so long. 
As we review them now, and read in connection 
with them the admirable selections from the diplo- 
matic correspondence published in the same vol- 
ume, we feel that it still remains an open ques- 
tion whether Mr, Seward’s optimism was not the 
truest and wisest statesmanship, and whether 
the country did not gain more than it lost by 
his reluctance to come to the conclusion that 
from the first blow struck we had a great war or 
our hands. That a great military leader would 
have taken in the situation at the beginning, 
and collected the forces of the country to 
fall with fatal energy on its enemies, is 
probably true; but it is just as true 
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tions of the struggle.” But, after all, from his 
point of view, there was truth in what he said. 
The more the country roused itself and put its 
forces into motion, the more the boundless hope- 
leaaness of the end was limited. Mr. Seward 
knew that the loyal people of the country could 
save it; and the more clearly he saw them deter- 
mined to do it, the more the dark cloud of uncer- 
tain battle rolled off the land. Read in this light 
there is as much of simple grandeur in the calm 
assurance of the Secretary as in the heroic atti- 
tude of the great and patient President. But, 
whatever may be said of Mr. Seward’s optimis- 
tic views and easy credulity as to the fortunes 
of the War, his attitude to foreign powers, his 
vigilance to prevent interference, and his 
assertion of American rights, even in the 
darkest hours of the struggle, are above 
all praise, and fix his place among the states- 
men who deserye a permanent place in the 
grateful remembrance of their country. 
The Trent affair was not an easy one to settle. 
Probably there are now no two opinions as to 
the assertion that Mr. Seward settled it right. 
But it required a man of high and firm courage 
to take the position then, amid the great passions 
and the sudden whirlwinds of the War. It was 
not an easy thing to restrain France, especially 
after her unscrupulous Emperor had begun to 
smart under resistance in Mexico, and to see a 
reason for desiring a division of the Federal 
Union, and had written Mr. Seward en auto- 
graph note intimating his decision to intervene 
with all the force at his command. Lord John 
Russell was not an easy man to deal with, and 
above all, it was not easy, amid the events which 
were going on in the distracted Republic, to sus- 
tain its honor and to maintain its rights among 
the nations of the earth. But Mr. Seward was 
equal to the task. No man was ever more 
vigilant, more far-sighted, nor more circum- 
spect. He discussed the Trent affair with his eye 
on the previous history of the Republic and on 
her doctrine of neutral and maritime rights. The 
points for which we had fought and contended had 
to be covered, and were covered, We came out 
with a consistent record ; with nothing surrend- 
ered that we had claimed and nothing lost by 
oversight of statesmen unable to foresee the bear- 
ing of their measures. In this point of view this 
volume is the culmination of the series and has 
an absorbing interest of its own. The addresses 
are purposely miscellaneous, and as such show 
the wide versatility of their author. A finer 
specimen of Mr. Seward’s lighter and brighter 
style cannot be desired than the address to the 
citizens of Alaska at Sitka, Aug. 12th, 1869. We 
noticeon p. 613 of this volume a generous rec- 
a@@nition of the action of Tae IypErENDEeNT 
through one of its editors, the late Rev. Jos. P. 
Thompson, to set the public right as to the aim 
and meaning of Mr. Seward’s famous Union 
speech in the dark days that preceded Mr, Lin- 
coln’s inauguration, while the South was arming 
and Fort Sumter was threatened. 


.... The Reformed Quarterly Review for Janu- 
ary opens with two striking contributions. In 
the firat, Prof. E. V. Gerhart, D.D., writing on 
“The Salvation of Infants,” traverses the 
ground covered by Professor Prentiss, of Union 
Theological Seminary, in the Presbyterian Re- 
view for July,1883. Dr. Prentiss,it will be remem- 
bered, assuming the correctness of the general 
belief, as dogmatically expressed by Dr. Charles 
Hodge, that all infants dying in infancy will be 
saved, undertook to point out the logical effect 
of this doctrine no other positions of the cur- 
rent theology, particularly on the doctrine of 
probation of life beyond the grave, of the salva- 
bility of the heathen, of original sin, the terms 
of eternal life, etc. The gentle and devoutly 
earnest terms in which he expressed himself, 
were hardly sufficient to conceal the grave im- 
plications contained in bis paper, or to make it 
mean less than that the modern orthodoxy, as 
professed and taught by Dr. Prentiss, as well as 
the rest, in adopting the theory of probation, 
and in abandoning the stern postulates of the 
Calvinistic decretal system as regards the salva- 
tion of infants, had taken up a new position 
which must, in the end, have a serious effect on 
other parts of the creed. Professor Gerhart, in 
a paper of great ability, and in the most courte- 
ous manner, traverses the ground of Dr. Prentiss, 
and not only that, but of the current opinion 
that all infants dying in infancy are saved. He 
has no liking for the Augustinian decrees, and 
believes the doctrine that unbaptized or 
non-elect infants are consigned to  per- 
dition unscriptural, and that ‘“‘both doc- 
trines—namely, that many, infants dying in in- 
fancy must perish, and that all infants dying in 
infancy are saved ”—are contrary to the nature 
of Christianity and to the Christian idea of 
personal freedom. His method of meeting the 
case is bold and noteworthy, and, though ad- 
vanced in the interest of orthodoxy and conser- 
vatiem, bears a close resemblance to what in 
some quarters has been held up for heresy, 
He brings forward Christ’s second coming as the 
momentous event which is to terminate the era of 
grace. He assumes that the “ transearthly 
period,” subsequent to death and anterior to 
the resurrection and judgment, is a part of the 
mundane economy and anticipates the secon 





coming of Christ.” Some passing at death into 
this condition, having rejected the Gospel, find 
there no more room to receive it. With others, 
such as infants and many heathens, the case is 
different. That they will certainly accept Christ 
there cannot be asserted ; but they will not ex- 
perience final rejection until they have had and 
lost there the opportunities of grace,according to 
the principle “ Nihil ardet in inferno nisi 
propria voluntas.” Professor Gerhart, however, 
agrees with Dr. Prentiss in the assertion that 
such a proclamation of the Gospel, both on 
earth and in the transearthly condi- 
tion, does not imply a probationary state 
after death. We must confess to having 
experienced some difficulty in following his 
argument on this point; but our readers 
must judge for themselves. It is impossible for 
us togive more than a meager sketch, and to 
add that the question is di d with great 
breadth and force, and exhibited in all its rela- 
tions with a masterly thoroughness and a courte- 
ous spirit which leave nothing to be desired. The 
second paper on ‘‘The Meaning of the Cross,” is 
a review by the Rev. Wm. Rupp, of ‘‘ The Cross 
in the Light of To-day”—the innocent volume 
which indirectly transformed Dr. W.W. McLane 
into a Congregationalist. The paper commands 
end deserves attention, though we must think 
that it has somewhat narrowed the meaning of 
Dr. McLane’s book, and in its proposed restate- 
ment failed to raise the doctrine of the Atone- 
ment any higher above the moral influence 
theory than Dr, McLane does, all things taken 
into account. The other numbers are “ The 
Prison-Work of Hugo Grotius,” by the Rev. M. 
G. Hanson, A. M.; an extremely interesting re- 
assertion, by Dr. J. H. Dubbs, of the friendly 
relations of Otterbein to the Reformed Church, 
as against the more or less current opinion that 
he was driven out by intolerance and forced in- 
to the formation of the United Brethren. The 
closing paper is by the Rev. John Titzel on ‘‘The 
Pulpit; its Province and its Power.”——— 
The editor of The Universalist Quarterly 
turns his guns, in the January number, on the 
Roman Catholics in a hard-hearted style, which 
their late treatment of Luther provokes us to 
say is richly deserved. In the contributions to 
the number, we observe that the Rev. Stephen 
Orane is very much surer than we are that a 
‘‘New Orthodoxy” has manifested itself as a 
fixed thing in the world. Why is it that an or- 
thodox lecturer cannot let off an especially bril- 
liant rocket on his own account into the sky, 
nor a circle of orthodox ministers engage in the 
free discussion of their creeds without some 
other people immediately concluding that the 
whole herd has broken bounds and are immedi- 
ately to be expected over the fence in their own 
part of the sheep-fold? Dr, O. D. Miller makes 
some strong points in his paper on “ Preaching 
the Gospel to the Dead,” which is also true of 
the telling paper against materialistic skepti- 
cism, by the Rev. Dr. Wm. Tucker. There is 
much else of interest in the number which re- 
quires, however, no special notice, The 
Christian Quarterly Review for January comes to 
hand from Columbia, Mo., improved in form 
and mechanical execution, with a _ full 
table of contents comprising articles on “‘ The 
New Testament Greek,” by Pres. Chas, Lous 
Loos ; ‘‘The Controversy between Science and 
Religion,” by Pres, W. K. Pendleton; ‘‘The 
New Testament Idea of Righteousness,” by Robt. 
T. Mathews ; “ The Genuineness of the Penta- 
teuch—W. Robertson Smith,” by Thomas Mun- 
nell; ‘* Christian Missions,” by F. M. Green; 
“The Spirits in Prison: I Peter III—XIX,” by 
H. Christopher; ‘The Revised English New 
Testament,” by H. Turner, and Wilford Hall’s re- 
ply to the recent strictures of President Clark 
Braden on his book, the one alarming thing in 
which is the closing announcement that the 
next number is to contain a ‘regular paper” 
from Mr. Hall on ‘‘ The New Philosophy of Sub- 
stantialism.” The Lutheran Church Re- 
view for January is up to the occasion, even 
when we remember that the occasion contains 
the Luther 4th Centenary in it. To the de- 
nomination the inaugural address of the Rev. 
Prof. Jacobs, at the Evangelical Lutheran 
Seminary in Philadelphia, and the charge by 
Dr. Seiss, are interesting. Outsiders will fasten 
on the very telling retelling of an old story, in 
which the Rev. F. F. Buermeyer goes over the 
non-episcopal facts in the succession of the 
English Church. Possibly he, too, has read in 
the Protestant Episcopal Church Standard of 
Chicago that Luther’s marriage was 
invalid and his children _ illegitimate 
because of the previous celibate vows of 
both parties, and considered that a little 
whipping in the raw would not hurt these High 
Church pretenders, Especially wholesome read- 
ing is Dr. Grunwald’s paper on ‘The Piety of 
Luther”—a piety so deep and fruitful that it 
bursts the harsh bounds of the Servo Arbitrio, 
and even in the limitations and constraints of 
that treatise opens a fountain of evangelical life 
and spiritual power which has run on ever since 
in the breast of Protestant Christianity. Noth- 
ing could be more delightful than Dr. Mol- 
dehnke’s translation of Professor Jacobi's 
“ Recollections of Neander.” Those who have 
followed the recent theological division in 
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Missouri, as to the dogma of the Decrees, will 
relish the two closing papers of the number 
by the Rev. A. Martin and Dr. Krauth. 
The current number of the American Church 
Review gives the place of honor to a biographic 
sketch and eulogy of the late Dr. F. C. Ewer by 
the Rev. MorganDix. The Rev. W. D. Wilson, 
D.D., LL.D., contributes a full discussion, from 
a sort of conservative point of view, which, so far 
as we know, no word has yet been invented to de- 
scribe ; but which, whatever it is, must describe a 
thing that is good and bad at the same time and 
true and false in much the same sense. The 
Rev. Mr. McConnell’s paper on *‘The Church 
and the Negro,” argues the question from a 
theory of Church policy against which we have 
often protested, that of special colored bishops 
and a special colored clergy, and on the basis 
of the general application of Dr. Tucker's awful 
indictment of colored morality in the South—a 
presentation which Mr. McConnell says has 
‘*never been gainsaid.” Has he not heard of 
the Rev. A. Crummell, D.D., of Washington, 
D.C., a presbyter of hisown Church? The state- 
ment has also been traversed by many others, 
among them several Episcopal Bishops, and with 
the result of leaving it sadly true in some sec- 
tions of the South, but happily notin all. The 
literary notices and reviews in this number are 
full, numerous, and good. 





....An enormous amount of first-rate work 
has gone into Prof. Isaac H. Hall’s Critical 
Bibliography of the Greek New Testament as 
published in America, (Philadelphia : Pickwick & 
Co.) The field has been gleaned with such 
thoroughness that the author is able to present 
the titles of 257 different American republications 
of the Greek Testament since 1800, and to say 
that not more than about 30 such issues can 
have escaped his search. The earliest Greek book 
printed in America seems to have been the 
Enchiridion of Epictetus published at Philadel- 
phia, by Matthew Carey in 1792 or 1793. The 
first Greck Testament was a Mill edition, re- 
printed at Worcester, Mass., in 1800, by the 
famous printer, Isaiah Thomas, From this point 
onward Professor Hall furnishes full and minute- 
ly accurate accounts of all the reprints, arranged 
by editions—“‘The Mill Editions,” ‘‘ The Leus- 
den (Elzevir) Editions,” ‘‘The Griesbach Edi- 
tions,” ‘‘The Stephanic Editions,” “ ‘The Knapp 
Editions,” ‘*The Bloomfield Editions,” ‘‘ The 
Hahn Editions,” and ‘*The Miscellaneous.” To 
this is appended an interesting article on ‘The 
Foreign Supply.” The items contained in all 
these sections are thus reduced once more to 
order on the chronological plan, and exhibited in 
a full chronologieal list, most conveniently for 
reference. Some general observations and an- 
alyses of the results thus reached complete the 
volume. The showing made is, on the whole, 
creditable to the country, especially when one 
reflects that it indicates a progress from some- 
thing like zero in 1800 to such a point that now 
the Prolegomena which Tischendorf’s death left 
wanting to his great critical edition is going for- 
ward, in the care of two American scholars, Dr. 
Caspar René Gregory, in Leipzig, and Dr. Ezra 
Abbot, in Cambridge. The present collection is 
done in the same love of scholarship as their’s 
and with the same kind of acute critical research. 
Professor Hall has gone far beyond the libraries 
and even the circumference of literature itself 
for his material. He has picked it up at book 
stands in the streets, from rag-pickers’ heaps, 
from the elusive and frail custody of personal 
recollections, and brought it tog ether into a spir- 
ited whole which gives one many a glimpse 
back of mere titles into the heart of scholars and 
their work, as well as into the literary growth 
and history of our country. 


...-Anindication of the growing interest in 
Mexico is the publication by the Messrs. Appleton 
& Co, of their Guide to Mezico by Alfred R. 
Conkling, LL.B., Ph. B. The manual opens with 
hints as to traveling in Mexico, which supply 
the indispensable information with as much 
detail and definiteness as is at present possible. 
This is followed witha sketch of the natural 
history, and outlines of the geography, topog- 
raphy, literature, historic ruins, etc. Infor- 
mationand directions, under some fifty heads 
which are likely tv concern the traveler, conclude 
PartI. The second Part is devoted to routes, 
and serves the purpose of a general and partic- 
ular directory. The statistical information as 
to the resources, present position, and institu- 
tions of the country are full, and we are assured, 
on competent authority, of their accuracy. The 
volume is a multum in parvo of useful informa- 
tion for the travelers who, with the rapid exten- 
sion of the Mexican railway system, are sure to 
push in growing numbers into this rarely rich 
and beautiful country. As tothe grammatical 
phrase book which is appended, the best to be 
said is that it is better than nothing. The pic- 
tures we must leave to plead their own cause. 


....For a popular, and especially for a juve- 
nile biography of the great apostle, we can con- 
fidently recommend D. H. Taylor’s Life of Paul. 
(D. Lothrop & Co., Boston.) It is clear, con- 
cise, and compactly arranged, so as to bring to- 
gether the important periods of his life and 
exhibit them in the best way. The author claims 





no original discoveries, but has mastered the 
results reached by others and brought them, in 
an attractive and useful form, within the reach 
of all classes of Sunday-school readers. 


..--Seribner & Welford are the American pub- 
lishers of Newman Hall’s The Lord's Prayer: A 
Practical Meditation. The volume is a hand- 
some octave in large print, and admirably 
adapted for devotional reading. The introduc- 
tion contains one of those practical discussions 
of the benefits of prayer, the objections to it, 
and _ its methods and models, Newman Hall has 
many friends in America, who will find this 
volume marked by his peculiar practical merits, 
which appeal to the popular heart. 


.-.-From the American 8, 8, Union we have 
ten additional numbers of the ‘‘ Robert Raikes 
Libraries” in the ten-cent series, Eight of them 
are evangelical stories for the Sunday-school use. 
The ninth volume, Augustus Hermann Francke, 
is the life of the devout and illustrious founder 
of the Orphan-house at Halle, written by the 
Rev. R. Brown ; and the tenth is Emblems from 
Eden, by the Rev. James Hamilton, D.D., of Lon- 


don. 
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LITERARY NOTES. 


Mr. J. T. Trowprmce has written a 
sketch of Will Carleton, author of the popular 
“Farm Ballads.” The sketch will be printed in 
the’Harper’s Magazine tor March. Speaking of 
the ‘‘ Giant of the Monthlies,” suggests the re- 
mark which a literary gentleman made recently, 
that he wondered whether when the next cen- 
tury began, the Harpers would think about 
dropping the word ‘‘ New” from the cover of the 
magazine, We venerate the said cover ; but it has 
always seemed a miracle of tastelessness, The ob- 
jectionable word must, we suppose, be tolerated as 
a happy audacity. 





....Volume XVI of the Encyclopedia Brit- 
annica is especially noteworthy for its biograph- 
ical articles. Included in these we remark the 
names of Mendelssohn, Metternich, James Mill 
and John Stuart Mill, Hugh Miller, Meyerbeer, 
Michel Angelo, Mirabeau, Tom Moore, Moliere 
and Milten. The American contributors to Vol- 
ume XVII, which is now beiny printed, are George 
W. Cable, Gen. George B. McClellan, Pro- 
fessors C. H. Hitchcock and J. K. Lord, John 
Austin Stevens and E. L, Godkin. 


...-An important local event in our literary 
journalism is the consolidation of The Critic 
and Good Literature, which twain have now be- 
come one. The distinctive features of each pub- 
lication, we are informed, will be as hitherto, 
the leading essay which has been a feature of 
The Critic being retained, and the department 
of book reviews suffering no abridgement. On 
its side, Good Literature will preserve its eclectic 
characteristics, and selections from foreign re- 
views will be reprinted as usual. 


....The Magazine of American History for 
this month contains an article by the editor, 
Mrs. Martha J. Lamb, on the famous Van Renss- 
alaer Manor House. The illustrations are ex- 
cellent. To Albany residents the paper will 
have an especial interest. The honored old 
residence looks a very forlorn and malarious 
habitation at present when viewed by daylight ; 
but on a moonlit evening is a stately pile which 
they can well point out to an artist, whether he 
be of Dutch descent or not. 


....The Messrs. Roberts Brothers, of Boston, 
have ready for the trade of coming weeks the 
following volumes: A new “No Name” 
novel, “Diane Coryval,” a story of French 
domestic life; ‘The Silverado Squat- 
ters,” by Robert Lows Stevenson; Mr. Lewis 
Morris’s new book of poema entitled ‘Songs 
Unsung ” (upon which Mr. Gladstone has written 
a most complimentary letter to the author) ; and 
Mr. Philip Bourke Marston’s new volume of 
poems and sonnets, 


....-The Harvard Church of Brookline, Mass., 
has published in a neat pamphlet the Constitu- 
tion and By-Laws of its interesting and useful 
little society, ‘‘The Church Porch,” for young 
people. Perhaps the pastors of other congrega- 
tions on examining the scheme, may adopt the 
idea for the young people of their own churches. 


...-The latest portrait in the gallery of authors 
which the Messrs, Houghton, Mifflin & Co. have 
issued, is one of Nathaniel Hawthorne ; a striking 
and admirable likeness, in the opinion of his 
many surviving acquaintances. Mrs. Rose 
Hawthorne Lathrop has expressed her great sat- 
isfaction with it. 


«..The Century Company state that 800,000 
copies of “ Songs for the Sanctuary” were sold be~ 
tween 1865 and 1879, and that the grand total of 
sales of the various compilations by Dr. Robin- 
sou for the use of churches have exceeded one 
million copies, 


.--. The Current, in its issue for January 5th, 
printed the continuation of its serial by Joaquin 
Miller, ‘The Wonderful City,” and articles by 
James B. Cable, Lucy H. Hooper, Ignatius Don- 
nelly, Barry Cornwall, and a poem by H. H. Boy- 
esen, 
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...-The Messrs. G. P. Putnam’s Sons are is- 
suing a ‘‘ Calendar of American History” for the 
year’s use, which is likely to be popular. The 
summary of events contained in its leaves is 
judiciously compiled. 


....-Mr. Edmund Yates and Mr. George Au- 
gustus Sala are writing autobiographies. Mr. 
William Black is, at recent accounts, extremely 
ill with nervous prostration, the result of over- 
work, 


BOOKS OF THE WEEK. 


jOwing to the bewildering variety recently intro. 
duced into the size and form os printing paper, the 
old designations of books, as 4to, 8vo, 12mo, eto., 
give 80 little indication of size that we shalt hereafter, 
forthe present, at least, give the measures of booksin 
this st in inches and quarters. The number first 
given is the length.) 


Critical Histo of Philosophy. By Rev. Ass 
* Mah?n D_LLD , author —* ea 

of Intelipetaal Philosophy. "etc. In t va 

a be i. Vol. BP xxii, 431; Vol, ‘T. 

435, New Yorn: illips & Hunt, Cin- 

hinatl: Walden & Stowe. ce, two vols..... 400 
Young People’s Scra ;. Book: containing Choice 
Selections, Narratives, Descriptive Pieces 





Natural History, Scenes and Places, Persona! 
Sketches and Illustrated Poems, 11x8%, pp. 
BU2, The BAME..........cc.seeesecseerecccsaee eee 2 00 
The Methodist Centennial Year-Book for 1884, 
the One Hundreth Year of the Separate Or- 
a HE of American Methodism. Edited 
W. H. DePuy, D.D. 8x5, pp. 420, Thesame 1 50 
Outlines of the Doctrine of the Resurrection, 
lical, Historical and Scientific. Rev. 
. Cooke, M. A. With an a on by 
.D. Whedon, LL. D. 74x43, pp. 407. The 


Irenics: a Series of Essays showing the Virtual 
spremeens between 4 Science and the Bible, 
II, Nature and the Supernatural, III, The 
Divine and the Human in Scripture, IV, The 
Old and the New Testaments, V, Calvinism 
and Arminianism, VI, pivine. Benevolence 
end. 5 Punishment. By J ames Strong. 
Professor in the Drew Theo- 

Rotel 7 cclaaks. 744x444, pp. 215. Thesame 1 00 
Santa Claus Portes, and tales of Every-Day 
Life._ By Mra W. Scott, author of “ Nettie 
and Her Frichae, “etc. 63x44, pp. 272, The 


Biblical Laatste and fide. Lights: Ten Thousand 
Illustrations, with Thirty Thousand Cross- 
References, consisting of Facts, Incidents, 
and Remarkable Declarations taken from the 
Bible. By Rev. Chas. E, Little, 9)4x6‘4, pp. 
iv, 682. New York: Funk & Wagnalls 

Theoleay of The Old Testament. By Dr. Gustav 
Friedrich Oehler. A Kevision of the Transla- 
oe in Clark's Foreign Theological library 
with the additions of the Second German E 
tion, an Introduction and Notes by George 
E. Day, Professor in Yale College. 8)¢x5%, pp. 

Bix, G04, TROsSme....ccccccccccrccccese soccscce 8 00 

Joep. Foster: Tife and Thoughts, With copious 

By W. W. Everts, D.D. 846x5%, pp. 207. 
T me "came passeecoreneeosodseenecennsenousrseeyenses 100 

Old Wine and New: Occasional Discourses, By 
the Rev. Joseph Cross, D.D., LL. author of 
“ Evangel,” etc. 744x434, pp. ix, 240, “New York: 
Thomas Whittaker,...........cccscseeeesseeers 1 50 

Doctrine and Duty; or, Notes of the Church. Ser- 
mons, Occasional and Swen by the Rev. 
George F. Cushman, D.D., Ass: istant Minister 
of Emanuel Chur-h, Brooklyn, N.Y. 74x 4%, 
OE a rer 125 

Wind- Yalow. By Ppilip Donthe Marston, author 

of “ g-Tide," etc. 734x434, pp. x, 176. _—_ 
ton: Rotorts NE ihixna dosascecdedeiosis 
Songs Unsung. By Lewis Morris. 634x4, pp. 
The same 

rhs  hedens Boys in Cam 
Specs, aut Sed 7 Onjans Boys” ¥ # Tistcan, 

264. Bos’ sregational Sunday- 
Bohool and Publishing "Society Legewe cues 9) coos 125 

Ned Marwood’s Delight: F The Homes of the 
Giants, By Mrs. Knight, author of 
— Pete, ‘the Cunner Boy? etc. 6%4x4\4, pp. 224. 
os cccbnienngnanibine diseenuscettiesssaee 1 00 

Annual Report of the Postmaster-General of the 
United States for the fiseal year ended June 
80th, 1883. 9x54g, pp. 779. ashington: Goy- 
ernment Printing OffCE.........s..sc0e0scsceees 

Littell’s pring Age, Fifth Series. Volume xliv. 
October. November, _December, 1883, 
See pp.824. Boston: Littell & Co......... 

Life Thoughts for Young Women. By M, Rhodes, 

D. author of “Expository Lectures on 
Philippians, ” ete, 74 xf " Vii. 290, enna 
delphia: Lutheran ublica on Society... 12 

The Happy Isles, and Other Poems. By8. H. M. 

Bust 8. 7x4, pp. 121. Boston: Cupples, Upham 





Beliefs About the Bible, B: ¥ J. Savage. 76x 
6, pp. 206. Boston: Geo. Bi canereccosaness 100 
Reade’s Business Reader, ort. L. Reade. 16x . 
434, pp. 605. Chicago: George Sherwood a Co, 100 
rt to China Painters. By M. Louise 
McLaughlin, 1eaxb 36, pp. vi, 96. ‘Cincinnati: 
WOMENS CHENIN TE OL. ccc accesso sscncsscccecesrsse 1 00 
The Canons’s Ward. A Novel. By James mye 
Franklin Square Library.) 11x8, pp. 93. 
EEE CUETO EE ccoccecccancsccesces 4s0se 0 20 
A Brief History of Ancient, Mediswval, and Mod- 
ern Peoples, with some account of their Mon- 
uments, Institutions, Arts, Manners, and 
Customs, (Barnes's One-Term Series.) 74x 
eee. xii, 600, upens New York: A. 8, Barnes 
Things New and Old in Disnourene of ‘Christian 
‘truth and Life. By Washington Sassen. 
8 “4, PP. iv, 288, Columbus, Ohio: H. 
e 


Sones of Praise and Prayer: for the Sunday- 
School and Social Meeting. Compiled and 
Edited by Charles H, Richards, D.D. 7x54, 
Dm 2, New York: Taintor ‘Brothers, Mer- 





NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


“THE LEADING WRITERS OF THE NATION 
CONTRIBUTE TO 11'S PAGES.” 








Messrs. D. LOTHROP & Co. desire to _s: 
their friends and patrons that t have so GREAT. 
LY ENLARGED their popular iihas ated Magazin 


WIDE AWAKE, 


and so enhanced its beauty and value, that at the 


ystems PRICE — $8.00 A YEAR, 





) 
send in Ls? subscriptions ore February Ist, 1884, 


Circulars, Premium Lists, etc. 


D. LOTHROP & CO., 


Franklin Street, Boston. 


~ HARPER’S PERIODICALS. 


HA ys 54 yw GA 470 One Year.. 4 


AKPER KLY, : 
HARP. ais HALAL PEOPLE, “vn . 
ot SRP ERS CAI TALOGUE will be seni biz 


HARPER & BROTHERS, FRANKLIN SOUAAE, KR. Y. 


yea 
‘Address Subscriptions, applications for Agencies, 
.. to 








PRIZE OFFERS 


BY THE 
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The Publishers of the Companion, desiring to 
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DISESTABLISHMENT OF THE AN- 
GLICAN CHURCH IN INDIA. 


Ture has been a great deal of discussion 
in recent years on the question of dises- 


tablishment of the Anglican Church in In- 
dia. The opposition to the Establishment 
has been very strong, especially in Ceylon, 
where the course of the Bishop of Colombo, 
Dr. Copleston, a few years ago, seemed 
almost to make disestablishment desirable 
to a considerable party in the Church itself. 
The Nonconformist subjects of the Crown 
have never ceased to demand that the An- 
glican Communion be placed on the same 
basis as other derominations; and the In- 
dian Government seems now to have decided 
that this shall be done. The announcement 
is made in the following dispatch to the 
London Times: 
*Catcurta, Dec. 26th, 

“Some months ago I informed you that Lord 
Ripon was believed to be contemplating a scheme 
for the revision and reduction of the establish- 
ments of the English Church in India. The 
Times of India now asserts that the disestab- 
lishment of the Church will be carried out im- 
modiately, although all the members of the 
Executive Council except Mr. [bert are against 
the proposed change, while of the additional 
members only Dr. Hunter supports it. 

**L have valid authority for saying that this 
announcement is substantially correct. The 
preseure comes from the Home Government, 
which apparently finds willing instruments in 
Lord Ripon and Mr, Ilbert. This policy, if per- 
sisted in, is sure to give rise to an agitation 
equal to that about the Ibert Bill; and the fact 
of its being intrustec to a Roman Catholic vice- 
roy will add fuel to the flames,” 

The Anglican Church in India, which is 
largely missionary, consists of six bishop- 
rics, including Calcutta, the metropoliticai 
see, Lahore, Rangoon, Madras, Bombay, 
Colombo, and Travancore and Cochin. While 
the missicnaries are supported by volun- 
tary contributions raised in England by the 
two Church Missionary Societies, there are 
many clergymen, serving English congrega- 
tions in India, who draw their support from 
the Indian Government. In some cases, 
regarding themselves as government [unc- 
tionaries, they have abstained from mission- 
ary work. Thus the Bishop of Colombo, 
in a recent report, said his policy had been 
to ‘‘make missionaries of those whose 
view of their duty as officers of the Gov- 
ernment would have confined them in many 
cases to ministering to Christians,” by as- 
sisting them in the missionary side of their 
work. The history of this diocese shows 
that many missionaries sent out by mission- 
ary societies became chaplains, as also did 
some of the ordained natives. The amount, 
however, raised in India forthe support of 
these chaplaincies is comparatively small, too 
small, the London Times thinks, for the na- 
tives to raise objection to its being levied. 
Nevertheless, this great organ of English 
opinion supports the proposal, and thinks 
the friends of the Church in England need 
not look upon it with alarm. It is not 
sorry that Lord Ripon’s zeal for the aboli- 
tion of anomalies has been turned into so 
harmless a channel. It goes on to say: 

“The English Church in India is an institu- 

tion which demands respect ; but an anomaly it 
most certainly is, The stock arguments against 
using public money for the support of ecclesias- 
tical corporations apply to it with exceptional 
force. India is not a Christian country ; and it 
would be hard to show that its inhabitants 
ought to be taxed for the maintenance among 
them of a Christian Church, to which they do 
not bekcng and with which they have simply 
nothing to do.” 
It argues that, if disestablishment should 
cause the Euglish Church in India to fall to 
pieces, it would simply show that the Church 
had been based on a worthless foundation; 
but there is no fear of such a result. 


“ Would all the private agencies in this coun- 
try for sending out and supporting missions 
abroad be so unequal to the new work which 
would be put upon them? Would the English 
residents in India, for whom the Established 
Church exists, be so incapable of doing any- 
thing for the common cause? The Church in 
India is not a rich body, resting on endowments, 
and in danger of being starved if they were with- 
drawn from it. Its five or six bishops, with their 
attendant archdeacons, are certainly not in ex- 
: of the genuine wants of the country. Its 
corps cf chaplains, scattered about at the chief 
stations, have their appointed duties, each at his 
own place. It is more likely that the result of 
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disestablishment would be to quicken the ener- 
gies of the Church in India than to do injury to 
it even for a time.” 


This last sentence will not fail to be quoted 
by the English liberationists as applying 
with equal foree to the Church in England. 

The Times regards it as a simple matter 
of justice; and how it can create much agi- 
tation in India it does not understand. ‘* A 
cry that India shall be taxed for thesupport 
of an alien religious body would be so 
unreasonable on the face of it that it might 
safely be disregarded if it were raised, and 
might be left to die out quietly, as it as- 
suredly would in no long time. We give 
our countrymen in India more credit for 
good sense than to suppose them capable of 
falling into so grave a mistake as that of 
committing themselves to a cause in which 
they could look for no home sympathy and 
support.” 

The question of disestablishment in Cey- 
lon came before the legislature of that 
Island in 1876 on petition; but by a vote of 
ten to six the request was refused. Tie 
petition represented that the Christian popu- 
lation was 250,000, of which 190,000 was 
Roman Catholic and 60,000 Protestant. 
Of the Protestant population only a small 
proportion—15,000—received benefit from 
the government appropriation, which 
amounted to 140,000 rupees annually. Of 
this the Bishop of Colombo who had under 
him ‘‘ twelve chaplains, five aided clergy- 
men and « few catechists,” absorbed 25,000 


rupees, 
- 


Tue English Church Association does not 
favor the memorial of the Low Churchmen, 
headed by the Dean of Canterbury, with refer- 
ence to the recommendations of the Ecclesiasti- 
cal Courts Commission, It has drawn up a me- 
morial for presentation to the Queen, setting 
forth it® objections to the report of the Com- 
mission, It declares that there is an organized 
conspiracy against the constitutionally estab- 
lished principles of the Protestant Reformed 
Church of England which has been sedulously 
foumented by clergymen and others professing to 
belong to the Established Church, and illegal 
practices, innovations, and doctrines, unknown 
to the written law and custom of the Church of 
England for 300 years, have been increasingly 
introduced. These practices were denounced by 
the Archbishops and Bishops of the Church in 
1851, 1866 and 1867, and were condemned by the 
Royal Commission on ‘ Ritual,” and courts of 
law have decided against them. The memorial- 
ists contend thatthe petition for inquiry into 
the Ecclesiastical Courts did not emanate from 
the laity of the Church of England, but from 
the Lower House of the Canterbury Convocation 
—an assembly that does not at all represent the 
lay members orthe unbeneficed clergy of the 
Church; and they submit that the recommenda- 
tions of the Commission are neither impartial, 
complete, nor in harmony with the principles of 
the constitution. The objections to the pro- 
ceedings and recommendations of the Commis- 
sioners are stated to be that the inquiry entered 
upon went beyond their powers in going behind 
the Reformation; that no sufficient notice has 
been taken of the fact that the reformation of 
doctrine was the all-pecvading principle of the 
Reformation; that'no reference was made to 
the constitutional settlement which ushered in 
Her Majesty's dynasty; but that the report dis- 
closed a desire to preserve the continuity of the 
pre-Reformation Church, with its inherent and 
subsequently discarded sacerdotal caste assump- 
tions, and recommends a virtual reassertion of 
the ‘benefit of clergy” by claims on behalf of 
the “spirituality” to the suppression of lay 
rights. They claim that the rights of every lay- 
man in the Church should be protected, tha: the 
supremacy of the law should be clearly estab- 
lished, and that the course of justice at the on- 
set should not be checked o¢ impeded by the 
judgment of any one person, be he clerical or 
lay. In conclusion, the memorualists pray that 
Her Majesty will withhold her royal sanction 
from the recommendations of the Commission- 
ers until a further ‘Commission of Review” can 
be issued to reconsider these questions, 


..--The result of the attitude of the French 
Government toward the Church has been, accord- 
ing to the Paris correspondent of the London 
Guardian, to rally hundreds and thousands of 
the lukewarm to the support of Catholicism. 


“It would hardly be too much to assert that such 
& policy has arrayed against itselfall the women of 
France. It has multiplied pilgrimages and devo- 
tions of every kind. Ithas filied the churches with 
men, as they have never before been filled with 
male worshipers since the days before the old revo- 
lution, It has thrown a very large section of the 
nation into the arms of the Church, very much as 
as the Church itself was long ago, by a similar 
course of action, thrown into the arms of Rome, 
On the part of that section, and especially the female 
portion of it, there is a persuasion that there is no 





longer any other port of safety left open to them- 





selves and their children, no safety against a purely 
godless education and a religion of rationalism and 
civic morality, but to go with the clergy.” 


The educational question is wholly a religious 
question, and on the part of the Church a won- 
derful activity is being displayed. 

“In the diocese of Paris alone, 246 of these schools 
have been already established, and more are in the 
course of being founded, Uptothe middle of the 
present month a sum of more than £60,000 has been 
collected for that purpose; a large amount for a 
single diocese, and considering how unusual and 
novel a thing it is in France to make such a demand 
upon @ population traditionally accustomed to see 
everything of the kind undertaken by a Ministry of 
Public Instruction. The movement is wholly a 
Church movement, conducted directly under Episco- 
pal authority and the management of Fréres and 
Seeurs, without whose a)most gratuitous services it 
never could have been carried out on such a scale. 
Itis a striking fact that at the moment when the 
Freres Chrétiena have been expelled from so many 
Government schools, the number of novices ad- 
mitted to the order has largely increased, as have 
also the subscriptions for their maintenance. The 
movement seems to have peen proportionately great 
in the provinces, and everywhere the free schools 
are compelled to refuse pupils for want of room, 
The popular subscription, likewise organized in ev- 
ery diocese in France, for the erection of the Na- 
tional Charch on Montmartre, has now reached the 
considerable sum of £550,000, There ig, besides 
this, the establishment of the Catholic Institute or 
University of Paris, for which another sum of £200,- 
000 has also been raised. These are no inconsidera- 
ble testimonies to the strength of the religious ele- 
ment in France under ecclesiastical leadership; and 
it is evident that that strength will be put out more 
and more in proportion to the provocation which it 
receives.” 

....The Rev. R. Heber Newton, rector of All 
Souls Protestant Episcopal Church of this city, 
who has been delivering a series of Sunday af- 
ternoon lectures to his congregation, on the Old 
Testament, has yielded to a request from Assist- 
ant Bishop Potter,that the lectures be; discontin- 
ned. Mr. Newton’s liberal treatment of Genesis 
as largely mythological and legendary has at- 
tracted much attention from his brother clergy- 
men, many of whom thought he ought not to be 
allowed to proceed. No complaint, however, 
was lodged against him. The letter of the As- 
sistant Bishop has not been made public. Mr. 
Newton, in his statement Jast Sanday said : 


“The Assistant Bishop of our diocese has asked 
me to stop my Sunday afternoon course of Bible lec- 
tures. He disclaims ‘any attitude of authority,’ 
owning that his right to inhibit my teachings is at 
least doubtful. A claim of episcopal authority to 
silence me by official right would have thrown me 
back upon the principle of ‘ the liberty of prophesy- 
ing.’ A request thus made by my ecclesiastical su- 
perior and my personal friend appeals to my loyalty, 

“T have meant to help the intelligent study of the 
Old Testament on the part of those whose faith in 
the revelation there recorded rests on something 
deeper than a superstitious credulity. I regret that 
your meat proves other people’s poison. Nothing 
has been said here that is not an old story to Biblical 
scholars, and al] that has been said, as you know, 
has been in the profoundest reverence for the real 
spiritual revelation, which came to mankind through 
the historic growth of ‘ the people of religion.’ What- 
ever has been said has been with a view to aiding 
you in disentangling the overgrowth of legend and 
myth in the Old Testament tradition from this inner 
body of truth, that thus you might read these vener- 
able sagas of Genesis, which alone we have covered, 
without affronting your reason or your conscience 
by trying to make science out of its myths, or histo- 
ry out of its legends, while you listen the more heed- 
fully to their spiritual truths. You must do without 
this help for the rest of the Pentateuch for the pres- 
cnt, because other people, untrained in a rational 
reverence, find themselves now pained in trying to 
think out the real meaning of these traditions. You 
who are strong must, as of old the Apostle charged, 
bear the burdens of the weak.” 


...[t is stated that the penal provisions of the 
May Laws have been enforced in the archdiocese 
of Posen, with all the severity of former years, 
though in other Prussian dioceses they have 
been allowed to become almost a dead letter. 
Thirty ecclesiastics have been haled before the 
courts and condemned. Upward of 173 parishes 
are vacant, Hamburg has never been a Cath- 
olic town, In 1848, ina population of 209,000, 
there were only 2,000 Catholics. There are now 
about 20,000 in a population of over 400,000, and 
of these not more than a fourth partake of the 
sacraments, There is only one Catholic parish. 
It is now proposed to build a new church ; but 
the funds are not easily secured. 


....The Protestant Episcopal Church gained 
in 1883, according to Whitiaker’s Almanac, 9,115 
communicants, 46 clergy, and 23 missions, losing, 
however, 124 parishes. The number of commu- 
nicants is 364,003 ; of clergy, 3,559; of parishes, 
2,983. The total of contributions was $8,319,191, 
an increase of $252,787. The Living Church An- 
nual reports much larger figures. According to its 
table there are 3,575 clergy, and 873,088 commu- 
nicants ; the total of contributions, $9,880,868. 


..--In 1883 the Congregationalists formed 158 
churches, ordained and installed 219 ministers, 
and dismissed 110 pastors. Sixty-six ministers 
died. Their average age was 65 years and 4 
months. The whole number of churches is 
stated to be 4,016, a net gain of 80; of members 





$95,113, a gain of 7,394 ; of ministers3, 795 against 


....We announced recently that the Foreign 
Missionary Committee of the Protestant Episco- 
pal Church hed abandoned the Mexican mission. 
The Mexican League has resolved to support it. 
It is suggested by the Churchman that the League 
establish its own fiscal agency in Mexico instead 
of transmitting funds direct to the diocesan 
authorities. 


...-Dr. Reusch, an Old Catholic, has, with the 
assistance of Dr. Dillinger, brought out the first 
volume of a complete history of the origin and 
growth of the Roman Index. He also pays atten- 
tion to Protestant censorship in the sixteenth 
century. 


Missions, 


CHOLERA swept off several thousand people 
in Madura, India. Inspired by dread of the 
disease the heathen resorted to all sorts of cere- 
monies for protection from the wrath of the 
demoness. The hanging of festoons of niem 
leaves across the streets was a very common 
method of endeavoring to propitiate Kali, the 
demoness who is supposed to bring the curse. 
Besides that the visitation was marked by a 
great number of sacrifices, Multitudes of sheep 
and fowls were offered up, and many other 
special ceremonics performed at the various 
shrines under temporary sheds erected at much 
expense for the purposes. Some of the priests 
endeavored to persuade parents that their chil- 
dren’s attendance at Christian schools was the 
cause of the disease ; but very few of such chil- 
dren were attacked. In one of the ceremonies 
adopted some one goes to the river and fills a 
pot with water. Then, adorning the neck of it 
with various ornaments such a3 women wear, 
and putting a cocoanut on top, he carries it, 
escorted by a procession with drums, to the 
shed built for the worship of the demoness, 
There a lamb is first killed. Then rice and curry 
are boiled, and those who have united in meet- 
ing the expenses of the ceremony bathe, assume 
new clothing and eat. Finally this same water- 
pot is taken back to the river and buried, and a 
pig is killed and buried with it. The water of 
the river being turned over the whole carries it 
away,apnd is supposed also to bear away the 
cholera. 





....The Japan Weekly Mail gives an account, 
by a Corean writer, of absurd rumors prevalent 
among the lower classes of Corea concerning the 
Japanese resicents. They have been accused of 
intending to offer Coreans in sacrifice to the spir- 
its of the Japanese murdered in the outbreak 
of last Summer,and to mix medicines with blood 
drawn from Corean girls and children. ‘So 
great was the alarm among the maidens in the 
capital, that many took to flight, and others 
were actually married off post-huste without car- 
ing much what sort of husbands they were get- 
ting, 80 long as they could save themselves from 
the impending danger to the unwedded.” An- 
other notion is that the long drought which has 
prevailed was caused by the Japanese hoisting 
on their flag-staff at the Legation their national 
standard bearing the device of the sun, and by 
their music dispersing the wind and driving 
away the rain. A similar drought last year, ter- 
minating soon after the slaughter of the Japan- 
ese, was thought to indicate that Heaven smiled 
upon that slaughter. 


....The Presbyterian Board publishes a very 
interesting table of statistics, showing how the 
Society has grownin the fifty years of its exist- 
ence. In 1833 it had two missions and one 
station with one American minister ; in 1883, 29 
missions, 91 stations, 160 American mission- 
aries,225 native ministers and 18,656 communi- 
cants. The expenditures in the first decade 
were $507,281 ; for seven years of the fifth dec- 
ade $3,529,871. Beginning, in 1837, with 50 
scholars in schools, it has advanced to 21,223. 
One of the first two missionaries appointed was 
John C. Lowrie, who is still doing excellent ser- 
vice as senior secretary of the Board. 


....The second biennial meeting of the Gen- 
eral Synod of the United Church of Japan (the 
missions of the Reformed (Dutch), and Ameri- 
can Presbyterian Churches and the U. P. Church 
of Scotland) held in Tokio, was one of great in- 
terest. Fifty delegates were in attendance, 
about thirty of whom were elders representing 
the churches in the three presbyteries. The na- 
tive preachers took a very prominent part in the 
services and discussion. The Church now has 
8,000 members, a gain of nearly 100 per cent. in 
two years. A growth in the direction of self- 
support was also reported. 


...-ln Denmark, the well-known Bishop Mar- 
tensen recently examined and ordained two 
young Eskimos, who will engage in missionary 
work in Greenland under the auspices of the 
State Church of Denmark. They sailed from Co- 
penhagen a short time ago for their field of la- 
bor. 


...The Lutheran Church in the United States 
has at present eighteen missionaries in India 
and two in Africa. Since the organization of 
the Foreign Missionary Society in 1837, the con- 
tributions of the General Council and General 





8,728 last year. 


Synod have been $411,554.00. 
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The Sunday-school, 


LESSON FOR JANUARY 27th. 





LIVING IN GOD’S SIGHT.—James IV, 7-17. 





Nores.—‘‘ Be subject therefore unto God.”— 
Because they need grace, and God’s grace is 
given only to those who humbly submit them- 
selves to God’s law.- “ Resist the Devil.” — 
Instead of resisting God. “ Draw nigh to 
God.”—The reference is not so much to prayer 
as to obedience to his law. “ Cleanse your 
hands, ye sinners.”—A command to cease overt 
outbreaking sins. “ Purify your hearts, ye 
double-minded.”—Addressed to those who offend 
rather in heart, in not being decided to serye 
God alone. They divide their mind between 
God and the world. ** Mourn and weep.” — 
To an Oriental it would not have seemed too 
much to take this literally, and let the world see 
their grief in actual tears and groans.— 
‘* Speak not evil.” —The rebuke in the last lesson 
about the tongue seems to be carried on through 
the 12th verse of this lesson. ** Judgeth the 
law.”—He interferes with the function of the 
lawgiver and judge, Loth of which functions in 
the Eastare very much in the same hands, To 
take God, the Lawgiver’s, work of judging out of 
his hands is a contempt of his court. “Go 
to now.”—Listen, pay attention; another sub- 
ject here is taken up.——“ We will go unto this 
city.”—As now the Jews of the “ twelve tribes 
scattered abroad,” to whom this epistle was 
written, were great traders. ** To him it is 
sin,” —The last verse sums up the warnings of 
the lesson, showing thet those who refuse to 
obey will be held strictly responsible. 

Instruction.—God is master. Be subject to 
him. Accept him as ruler, lawgiver, and be 
obedient. 

“Resist the Devil” ; but first “‘be subject to 
God.” The only way to resist temptation and 
sin easily is first to fill the heart with loyal love 
to God. One must fight under some banner; 
and before fighting against Satan one must get 
the support which comes from being under God’s 
banner. 

We are nowhere told that if we resist the Devil 
we will be beaten. If we resist we will conquer. 
Satan carries captive those who are cowardly, 
those who willingly yield, those who wish to be 
captives. When a Christian really resists vigor- 
ously the Devil always flees; the temptation is 
always conquered, 

There are more ways than one of drawing 
nigh unto God ; and we had better employ them 
all. We will not get too near to himif we ap- 
proach in every way. One way is by prayer, an- 
other by obedient service. 

It is not enough to clean one’s hands of actual 
sins. One must also purify his heart, from 
which the sins flowed. This purification will 
put an end to its being ‘‘ double-minded.” One 
who tries to serve both God and Mammon needs 
to humble himself, mourn and weep. His double- 
mindedness produces constant sin. Make up 
your mind to serve God alone in all work and 
business. 

A repenting soul receives immediate pardon. 
God will lift up the soul that humbles itself be- 
fore him. This is the place for faith. Repent 
and then accept God’s free grace, 

A censorious man is really, says James, usurp- 
ing God’s judgment throne. Especially is this 
true, as in the case of the quarrels between 
teachers and parties in the early Church, when 
men are sbused for their opinions which they 
honestly hold, but which others attack as wrong. 
God will judge finally on that point. 

We should constantly live as in the very sight 
of God. He gives usall our strength. We are 
in his hands. Allour success comes from him. 
Our plans should rest on him. ‘Except the 
Lord build the house they labor in vain that 
build it.” 

Business requires God's aid. He does not 
help merely in our religious duties, but equally 
in our secular pursuits. Trade, as much as 
prayer, should seek the recognition of God, 

We have seen a thread of silver mist in the 
early morning covering the course of a winding 
stream. It looks solid from the distance ; but a 
breath of wind blows it away, and the rising sun 
will disperse it. Such are we; only a vapor 
which appeareth for a little time; only remain- 
ing until God breathes on us. We must not for- 
get how frail life is, and that it depends on God’s 
will. 

It is a most serious truth with which our les- 
son closes—that we are to be judged according 
to our knowledge. If one knows the truth, knows 
duty, he will be judged very differently from one 
who is not instructed. We have better chances 
than others, but greater responsibilities. 


It is an even more serious truth that we are te 
be judged rather for our neglect of duty than 
for our commission of sin. The word says “‘ do- 
eth it not.” It does not say doeth sin. So Christ 
will judge the wicked because they ‘‘did it not 
unto one of the least of these.” That will con- 
demn many who think well of themselves because 
they do not live an immoral life. 





























Hews of the Week. 


DOMESTIC. 


ConGREss re-opened on January 7ih. In 
the House a large number of bills were intro- 
duced in the course of the week. Among them 
the Buckner bill to prevent undue contraction, 
a bill appropriating $150,000 for the Bartholdi 
Pedestal Fund, and a bill to appropriate im- 
mediately $1,000,000 for Mississippi River im- 
provement. The Dingley Shipping bill was re- 
ported favorably, and a bill for the relief of Fitz- 
John Porter was reported. Resolutions were re- 
ferred to the Committee on Ways and Means, 
calling for information relative to the underval- 
uation of imported goods. A resolution was 
adopted, calling upon the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury for information relative to the issue of gold 
certificates. On Wednesday resolutions of re- 
spect for the memory of Herr Lasker, member 
of the German Reichstag, were adopted, The 
House was not in session on Friday and Satur- 
day of last week. 


. In the Senate a petition was presented, on 
Tuesday, from American artists in Rome, asking 
for arepeal of the duties on works of art, Sev- 
eral new bills were introduced, and then the re- 
port of the Committee on Rules was further con- 
sidered. A discussion of this report occupied a 
portion of each day in the week, till Friday, 
when the rules were adopted. Among the bills 
introduced in the course of the week was one for 
the maintenance and support of marine hospi- 
tals. The bill for the relief of the parents of 
Lieutenant Schwatka, was passed. The Senate 
also passed a bill appropriating $1,000,000 for 
Mississippi River improvements. The Mormon 
question was discussed on Friday, Senators Cul- 
lom, Brown and Garland making speeches. 


.-The State Legislature of New York began 
work in earnest last week. A new charter for 
the city of New York was proposed, giving the 
Mayor more power in appointments and remoy- 
als than he has hitherto held. A prohibition 
amendment was introduced ; also a high license 
act, which raises the price of beer licenses to $200 
and of licenses to sell spirituous liquors to $500. 
A commissioner to investigate the contract labor 
system in prisons was asked for. Steps toward 
the completion of the new state capitol were 
taken, the Senate ordering to a third reading a 
bill making an appropriation of $200,000. The 
total cost of the capitol up to December 15th, 
1883, was $15,318,680.37. 


..-At the Democratic Senatorial caucus, held 
in Columbus, Ohio, on January 8th, Henry B. 
Payne was nominated on the first ballot, the 
opposing votes being divided between Pendleton 
and Ward. Mr. Payne, it is asserted, will be 
pushed for the Presidency, being now regarded 
as the leader of the Ohio Democracy. His man- 
agers count upon support in the East, especially 
in New York and Connecticut. Backed by wealth 
and a powerful working organization of young 
men, it is believed that he will be a formidable 
candidate for the Democratic nomination. The 
pledge will be made to the Democratic National 
Convention to carry Ohio if he is nominated. 


.-The cutting of a diamond, believed to be 
the largest ever cut in this country, has just 
been completed in Boston, the process having 
occupied something more than three months. 
The stone was found in South Africa and was 
imported by a New York firm. Its weight in the 
rough was nearly 125 carats. The gem, as per- 
fected, is brilliant, though of a marked yellowish 
tinge. As cut, it weighs 77 carats. The yellow- 
ish tinge disappears in artificial light. The 
value of the stone, which is about two-thirds as 
large as the Kohi-noor diamond, cannot be 
stated, as diamonds of unusal size have no ab- 
solute value. 


. Search had peen made for Charles Delmon- 
ico, whose mysterious disappearance we noted 
last week, for nearly ten days, when, on Monday, 
his body was found by two boys in the woods on 
the Orange mountains of New Jersey. There 
were no marks of violence on the body, nor had 
any valuables been removed. It is, therefore, 
believed that Mr. Delmonico fell into the ditch, 
where he was foun¢, and died from exposure. 


.. The Republican Senators are still in doubt 
as to whom they shall choose for President, 
Senator Anthony, being approached on the sub- 
ject, said in substance that he should be com- 
pelled to decline the proposed honor, believing 
it inexpedient, in the present state of his health, 
to undertake the duties of the office. 


..The funeral of Dr. Edward Lasker, the 
German statesman, took place in New York last 
Thursday, attracting a large crowd of people to 
the Temple Emanu-El. Addresses were delivered 
by Andrew J. White, Carl Schurz, and the Rev. 
Drs. Gottheil and Huebsch. 


. .-The rich men of Atlanta, Ga., distributed 
to the freezing poor of their city last week pro- 
visions to the value of between $5,000 and $10,- 
000, 





FOREIGN. 





.:é+A dispatch from the Tonquin, dated Jan- 


uary 5th, states that General Bichot holds Sontay 
with one thousand French troops, and the 
country for ten miles around Sontay is clear of 
the enemy. The city of Hung-Hoa, above Son- 
tay,on the Red River, to which it was believed 
the Black Flags retreated after being driven 
from Sontay by Admiral Courbet, has been 
abandoned. Large numbers of Anamese are 
flocking to the French headquarters at Ha-Noi, 
bringing with them Chinese stragglers. It is 
stated that the dissensions between the Anamese 
and the Black Flags cuused the loss of Sontay. 
Chinese advices point to the determination of 
the Pekin Government for war with France. 
The authorities of the province of Kwangtung, 
of which the city of Canton is the capital, are 
vigorously preparing for war. They are build- 
ing a telegraph line between Oanton and the 
Tonquin frontier. The Viceroy of Canton has 
issued a proclamation summoning the people to 
prepare to repel the French invaders, at the 
same time expressing friendship toward other 
nations. The movements of Chinese military 
forces are incessant, and it is calculated that 
over 200,000 Chinese troops are now armed with 
Remington rifles. Strong earthworks and for- 
tifications are being constructed upon the roads 
leading to Pekin, especially on the road 
from Chang Hai-Kouan, as the Chinese en- 
gineers think that invasion by any other route is 
impossible. 

.-The Council of Ministers has resolved to- 
keep Suakim in the possession of Egypt, but is 
undecided in regard to Massowah, The Govern- 
ment is considering the best meansof evacuating 
the Soudan, a task which will be difficult, owing 
to the guns and large stores of ammunition to 
be removed. The Government has received ad- 
vices from Suakim that an agreement has been 
effected with several hitherto hostile chiefs on 
the Saukim-Berber route to Khartoum, by which 
it is hoped that the evacuation of the Soudan 
will be facilitated. El Mahdi’s followers are said 
to be increasing, his forces being now estimated 
at from 70,000 to 90,000 men, Several bands be- 
longing to El Mahdi’s army have appeared 
around Assouan, and his emissaries are foment- 
ing the populace as far North as Siout, urging 
the people to submit to the Prophet. Arab 
mobs are attacking the Copts throughout the 
provinces of Upper Egypt, and the Copts have 
sent to Cairo for arms and protection, Every- 
thing in in Upper Egypt is said to denote the im- 
mediate spread of the insurrection to Lower 
Egypt. London is flooded with pamphlets on 
the Egyptian question, a few of these being in- 
spired, it is said, by Ismail Pacha, who is willing 
to exchange his exile home in Italy for that of 
the Khédive of Egypt. 


..--On Monday, the 7th of January, Cherif 
Pacha and his ministers tendered their resigna- 
tions to the Khédive, who accepted the resigna- 
tions, but requested the riuisters to remain in 
office till their successors should be appointed. 
The resigning ministers gave the following rea- 
sons for their action : 


“The Queen’s Government has demanded the 
abandonment of the Soudan. We have no right to 
take that step, since the Soudan is in the possession 
of the Porte and intrusted to our charge. The 
Queen’s Government states that Egypt should fol- 
low its counsels without discussion. This declara- 
tion violates the original rescript of August 28th, 
1878, that the Khédive governs with and through his 
ministers. We resign because we are prevented 
from governing in accordance with the Constitu- 
tion.” 


..The Pope gave audience last week to the 
Rev, T. Brosnan, parish priest of Cahirciveen, 
in the diocese of Kerry, Ireland, the birthplace 
of Daniel O'Connell. Father Brosnan has been 
raising money to erect a church in memory of 
O’Connell’s services. The Pope warmly praised 
the project and eulogized O’Connell, whom he 
said he saw in the House of Commons in 1848, 
The Pope blessed the contributors to the fund. 
He also promised to furnish the first stone for 
the church, and to depute Archbishop Croke, of 
the Province of Cashel, to lay it. 


,..The London Press Association reports 
that an officer of the American Navy has ar- 
rived at Dundee, Scotland, for the purpose of 
chartering a whaling steamer toengage in the 
search for the Greely Arctic explorers, It is expect- 
per — Captain Adams, a Scottish Arctic ap ae 

be appointed to the command of the expedi- 

yy e has expressed a belief that the Greely 

party is still alive, and desires to lead a search- 
ng party. 


..A dispatch from Lima states that 

was completely overthrown in a battle on 

Hights Slollon, which lasted ten hours. The 
Government troops were under the command of 
Colone fled toward Pauca, pur- 
sued by at ey forces, The customary in- 
terch official visits between members of 
the Dip ae matic Corps has taken place. 
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€@™ all communications for the Editorial, Literary 
News, and Miscellaneous Columns of this journal 
should be addressed to The Editor of The Inde- 
pendent, P.-0. Box 2787. 

€@” All communications for the Commercial Depart- 
ment to the Commercial Editor, and all business com- 
munications from subscribers and advertisers to Tax 
Inpererpert, Box 2787. 

$a” Remittances should be made paysble to Tux 
INDEPENDENT. 

8” No notice can be taken of anonymous commu- 
nications. Whatever is intended for insertion must be 
authenticated by the name and sddress of the writer; 
not necessarily for publication, but as a guaranty of 
good faith. 

6%" We do not hold ourselves responsib'e for any 
views or opinions expressed in the communications of 
our correspondents. 

€@” Persons desiring the return of their manu- 


ease, hold ourselves responsible for their return. 
Authors should preserve a copy. 
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I8 BR. HEBER NEWTON INSANE? 


Ir seems a strange question to ask in 
reference to the accepted pastor of a leading 
city church, who is filling his pulpit from 
Babbath to Sabbath acceptably to his people. 
But more than one of Mr. Newton's co- 
presbyters in this city has, during the past 
week, in published interviews, expressed 
the opinion that the rector of All Soul's 
church must be off his mental balance or 
he would not have preached such sermons 
as those which have aroused so much dis- 
cussion last Winter and this, and which 
Drs. Houghton and Cooke declare to be 
utterly inconsistent with the standards of 
the Episcopal Church. It is not at all an 
uncommon thing for those who charge 
clergymen with unsoundness to insinnate 
that they are insane. Indeed it has come 
to§ be the custom to make the suggestion. 
Tg is, none the less, so indecent as to be 
almost beyond the limit of forgiveness. 

We are not sorry that Mr. Newton last 
Sunday announced that, in deference to a 
friendly request, not order, from Assistant 
Bishop Potter, he had decided to suspend 
his Sunday afternoon lectures on the Pen- 
tateuch. The Bishop has no right to lay a 
command; and if he had done so it would 
doubtless have been resented. But for the 
sake of peace, out of regard to the con- 
sciences of what Mr. Newton calls ‘‘ weak 
brethren,” he has yielded to the fatherly 
advice of his ecclesiastical superior. 

While Mr. Newton’s views are extreme, 
and while they have been published with 
unheeding frankness, we fail to see that 
they transcend the limits which have long 





been’allowed in the Anglican, if not in the 
American Episcopal Church. It is differ- 
ent in some other denominations, In his 
positive opinions we understand Mr. New- 
ton to be sound enough to be acceptable to 
his accusers. He receives the Christian 
system. He believes in God the Father, 
revealed in his Son Jesus Christ our Lord, 
who was crucified, dead, and buried; the 
third day rose from the dead; ascended 
into Heaven, and siiteth on the right hand 
of God the Father Almighty; from whence 
he shall come to judge the quick and the 
dead. Mr. Newton believes, we under- 
stand, that the Bible contains a revelation 
from God, the inspired utterances of pro- 
phets and apostles, and a true history of 
our Lord’s teachings, miracles, and resur- 
rection. 

But Mr. Newton’s fault is that he teaches 
dogmatically a radical negative doctrine, 
which he believes he can hold consistently 
with this positive doctrine. He believes 
that a large element of human error and 
legend has entered especially into the Old 
Testament, and that the Church is greatly 
damaged with the world by its having 
failed to recognize this fact, and adapt its 
teachings thereto. While in principle he 
goes no further than hundreds of devout 
and sound religious teachers in all our Or- 
thodox Churches, he has applied his prin- 
ciple extravagantly, and in such a way as 
to seem to his Bishop, and to the public gen- 
erally, to discredit the Scripture itself. He 
claims that he was only clearing away the 
rubbish so as to make the temple more 
sightly ; but it is the error of such as he that 
they direct attention so much to the rubbish, 


as they call it, that nobody hears them sum- 


moning worshipers to the temple. Half our 


theological schools now recognize the truth 


which underlies Mr. Newton’s iconoclasm. 
No sound scholar now makes the extrava- 
gant claims for the Bible made a generation 
ago. Professor Ladd’s book, and Professor 
Briggs’s are illustrations. But there is a 
seriousness and deference in their treatment 
of the subject of Inspiration which seems to 
be lacking with Mr. Newton. No one will 
suspect them of hostility to the Bible. In 


Mr. Newton's own Church a large English’ 


school of writers, following Mr. Maurice and 
Dean Stanley, go even beyond him in utter- 
ance; while in this country we understand 
that Assistant Bishop Potter, like the vener- 
ated late Dr. Washburn, accepts Mr. New- 
ton’s liberal theory of Inspiration, though 
neither of these two men could approve his 
applications of it or his method of teach- 
ing it. 

While, then, to charge Mr. Newton with 
insanity seems to us atrocious, and while 
there are in the Episcopal Church no ac- 
cepted standards which would warrant any 
trial for heresy, it appears evident that he 
has shown a greater wisdom in submitting 
to the counsel of his Bishop than he did 
in promulgating his hasty and unconsid- 
ered views. The subject of the character of 
the stories of Genesis and the authorship of 
the Pentateuch is a very difficult one, on 
which it is well for a young minister not to 
be too positive on either side. Meanwhile, 
we will be satisfied with tolerance and 
faith. 


>_> 


THE WHISKY AND TOBACCO TAX, 


Tue Government of the United States. 
prior to the exigencies created by the late 
War, relied almost entirely upon tariff duties 
as the means of raising the necessary reve- 
nue to defray its current expenses, gener- 
ally so adjusting these duties as to make 
them incidentally protective to various 
branches of American industry. The late 
Wa’, however, mede it necessary to widen 
the sphere of taxation; and, responding to 
this necessity, Congress imposed upon the 
people a huge system of internal revenue 
taxes, in which almost everything was 
taxed upon which it could lay its hand. 
This system has been modified from time 
to time, until what now remains of it re- 
lates, for the most part, to whisky and 
tobacco. 

One of the questions before the country 
in relation to the reduction of taxes, so as 
to raise less revenue, and consequently, 
have a smaller surplus, is whether the 
whisky and tobacco tax should be repealed 
of modified, thus either destroying”or di- 
minishing the revenue from this source. 
Our answer to this question, looking at it 











in all its aspects and with reference to all 
the considerations that may properly be 
taken into the account, is that this tax 
should be left to stand as it is; while all 
other internal revenue taxes should be re- 
pealed, and our tariff system should be so 
modified as to give sufficient revenue from 
this source, and at the sametime retain and 
apply the principle of protection to Ameri- 
can industry against unfriendly competi- 
tion by the products of other countries. 
This, in the compass of a nutshell, is our 
theory on the subject. We believe in tax 
reduction, because we do not believe in the 
necessity or wisdom of raising so large a 
revenue, and would make this reduction in 
conformity with the above theory. 

There are good reasons, in our judgment, 
for retaining and making permanent the 
whisky and tobacco tax. One reason we 
find in the large revenue which the tax will 
yield to the Government, and in the fact 
that, by continuing it, a much larger mar- 
gin will be left for the exercise of a sound 
discretion in the rcadjustment of our tar- 
iff system, without at all adopting the vaga- 
ries of the Free Traders. 

Another reason lies in the fact that whisky 
and tobacco belong to the category of what 
are called “luxuries,” and not necessaries 
of life. It is a good economical rule to tax 
the latter as lightly as possible in consis- 
tency with the wants of the Government, 
since men are compelled to use them, and 
taxation undoubtedly increases their cost to 
the consumer; and, on the other hand, itis 
just as good a rule to impose heavier tax 
burdens upon the former, since their use is 
not a matter of necessity, but of simple 
choice in the gratification of fancy or of 
appetite. 

We would apply this principle to whisky 
and tobacco, as a third reason, not only be- 
cause these articles are luxuries and will 
hence bear taxation, but also because, as 
used by most men, they are positively hurt- 
ful luxuries and lead to a vast horde of 
evils, physical,moral and social, in the body 
politic. If taxation, by increasing the 
cost of these hurtful luxuries, will serve to 
lessen their use, it will, while yielding a 
revenue, incidentally bring an important 
benefit to human society. We can see no 
good reason why the latter motive should 
not be taken into the account in framing a 
system of taxation. The greatest benefit 
to the people is always a legitimate con- 
sideration in legislating on any subject. 

We do not, therefore, agree with Con- 
gressman Kelly in his proposition to sweep 
away all internal revenue taxes. Let us, 
for the reasons above stated, retain the 
whisky and tobacco tax, which will be al- 
most wholly paid by the drinkers, the 
smokers and the chewers; and if the in- 
creased expense, as compared with that of 
untaxed whisky and tobacco, shall serve 
to limit the use, then so much the better 
for them and for society. 
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“IF YE SHALL ASK ANYTHING IN 
MY NAME, I WILL DO IT.” 


A oaptious critic once wrote to Mr. Spur- 
geon, asking him what such and such a 
passage of Scripture meant. Mr. Spurgeon 
replied: ‘‘ It means what it says.” Again 
the query came: ‘‘ But how do you inter- 
pret it?” The great preacher, believing the 
man was only asking the questions to 
**catch” him in his replies, made answer a 
second time: ‘‘I don’t interpret it. I be. 
lieve it.” No doubt this was a wise way to 
deal with a captious inquirer. But there 
are others who are seriously anxious to 
know what certain sayings of our Lord 
mean. 

Among such sayings this apparently un- 
qualified promise stands in the front rank. 
Many thousands of Christians have taken 
that promise, and with it in hand have gone 
to the throne of grace and asked and have 
received not. Then the question comes to 
them. Whydo Inot receive? Ihave becn 
sincere in my desire; I have taken the Lord 
at his word; and yet he has not heard and 
answered. This experience, repeated many 
times, leads to doubt and distrust. If this 
simplest and most direct of promises is 
not honored when it is presented, how are 
we to trust other promises? 

We know that the common answer to this 
is that this promise and al! others have 
many qualifications to be found in other 








parts of the Scriptures. For example, we 
are told that ‘‘ we must ask, believing” ; ‘‘ we 
ask and receive not because we ask amiss” ; 
‘‘we must ask according to His will,” etc. 
And sometimes we hear that this promise 
was given to his immediate disciples, and is 
not for us. But this lastexplanation would 
be fatal to our use of almost every precious 
promise in the Bible, and would leave us 
almost nothing with which to plead any- 
thing before God. ‘ 

At this writing we can think of no prom- 
ise that is of more importance to the Church 
and to the individual Christian than this 
one. If it means what it says, then we ought 
to be able at all times to prove it by receiv- 
ing the answer to our prayers. 

Let us see if wecan find any true explana- 
tion of it. Acareful reading of the chap- 
ter reveals the fact that the Master was 
talking to his disciples about the great work 
which he came into the worldto do. They 
were distressed because he had announced 
to them that he was “ going away” from 
them. It seemed to them that ifhe went 
away and left them, the hope of realizing 
the Kingdom of Heaven must go with him. 
For what could they do? How should the 
great things promised ever be realized if he, 
the Head and Captain of Israel, should leave 
the field? Hisanswer wassimple: ‘‘ Verily, 
verily, I say unto you, he that believeth on 
me, the works that I do shall he do also; 
and greater works than these shall he do, 
because I go tomy Father.” On this last 
clause this further light is shed: ‘‘ And I 
will pray the Father, andhe will give you 
another Comforter, that he may abide with 
youforever.” ‘ForifI go not away the 
Comforter will not come unto you; but if 
I depart I will send him unto you.” Now 
this Holy Comforter was the Holy Ghost, by 
whom even Jesus did his mighty works. 
The promise was, therefore, that they should 
be endowed with power both for inward 
need and outward service, even as he him- 
self was endowed. To make this assurance 
doubly sure he goes on tosay: ‘‘ And what- 
soever ye shall ask in my name that will I 
do that the Father may be glorified in the 
Son.” And still adding further emphasis, 
he continued: ‘If ye shall ask anything 
in my name,I will do it.” From this it 
seems perfectly clear that this promise has 
reference to the successful ‘prosecution of 
the work of the Gospel by the hands of the 
disciples, and not to the granting of mere 
individual and personal requests. 

We have only to follow the history a lit- 
tle way to find how the promise was ful- 
filled. When the Holy Ghost was sent to 
them on the day of Pentecost, the mightier 
work which had been promised was al- 
ready accomplished; for by one sermon, 
more souls were added to the Lord than 
had been by the whole three years’ labor of 
Christ. He had indeed healed the sick and 
raised the dead and attached a few hun- 
dred disciples to himself; but beyond this he 
had made no great and lasting conquests 
among men. But now the mighty ingath- 
ering began. After this first great earnest 
of the “mightier works” we find the apos- 
tles and disciples earnestly pleading that 
mighty promise. ‘‘ They continued in 
prayer,” surely not for temporal blessings 
and individual needs, but for the further 
triumphs of Jesus among men. When these 
mighty works of the risen Jesus by the 
hands of his disciples, with the holy Ghost 
sent down from Heaven, were seen, the per- 
plexed and baffled rulers threatened and 
commanded that they should speak no 
morein the name of Jesus. Further than this 
they dared not then go. When Peter and 
John were let go, we find them assembled 
with ‘their own company,” and again 
earnestly praying. And what for? That 
they might be delivered or saved from per- 
secution? Not so! but: ‘“Now Lord behold 
their threatenings, and grant unto thy ser- 
vants that with all boldness they may speak 
thy word.” ‘And when they had prayed, 
the place was shaken where they were as- 
sembled together; and they were all filled 
with the Holy Ghost; and they spake the 
word with boldness.” Here, then, we sechow 
the disciples, to whom this promise was 
given, understood it, and how they pleaded 
it, and how it was answered. The further 
history of the early Church confirms this. 
view. In answer to their prayers they were 
made strong for the ministry, and Christ 
wrought by them ‘‘to make the Gentiles 
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obedient by word and aced”through “ the 
Holy Ghost sent, down from Heaven” as 
they went forth preaching the Gospel. 

We conclude, therefore, that the scope 
of, this promise is limited to whatsoever we 
ask in the name of Christ, louking to the 
spread of the Gospel and the glorifying of 
the Father in his Son. This awakens a 
serious train of thought, Is it not too true 
that we lay hold on too many of God’s 
promises with the selfish intent of getting 
something for ourselves rather than glori- 
fying the Father? Do we not too often 
forget that our sole business in this world 
is to ‘‘ seek the Kingdom of God and his 
righteousness,” leaving him to ‘* supply all 
our need according to riches in glory by 
Christ Jesus”? Take the Church over, are 
we not more intent on what we shall eat, 
what we shall wear, how we shall live, and 
what treasure we shall lay up on earth, than 
how we shall glorify God in his Son by 
spreading the Gospel and winning souls to 
him? Is it not true that this promise, 
which we have been looking into, is 
pleaded a thousand times for some personal 
good where it is once urged with a sincere 
and utter consecration of ourselves to God 
for service, for the accomplishing of these 
‘‘ greater works” spoken of in connection 
with it? How many of us are content to 
cast ourselves upon God as his servants, 
and seek first and only his glory, ‘‘ being 
content with such things as we have,” and 
finding our highest joy in sceing Jesus 
Christ magnified in the salvation of men? 

We do not say that this promise may 
never be urged in connection with personal 
need; but we do say that only such a 
one, who is pleading it in its first signifi- 
cance continually, has a right ever to look 
at it for any lower use. The highest calling 
for the Christian in this world is to be as- 
sociated with Christ in the work of human 
redemption; and to this end every personal 
thing must be subordinated. Whoever, 
among us, be he layman or, clergyman, 
has the courage to give himself without re- 
serve to God and Christ for the promotion 
of his kingdom, will find that this promise 
is as vital and powerful to-day as it was 
when it was first urged and answered 
eighteen hundred years ago. Our great 
need to-day is to have this promise urged 
before God by men and women, who com- 
prehend its meaning and are willing to pay 
the price of entire consecration in order to 
the privilege of pleading it. 





TRADE, 


Ir is necessary for a full understanding 
of the rebellion in the Soudan to remember 
that this is as much a slave-trader’s rebel- 
lion as it is a fanatical uprising, Indeed, 
it is believed by many that the Mahdi is 
one of the officers in the revolt which fol- 
lowed the detention at Cairo of Zebehr, the 
great slave-trader—the only one of the 
officers who escaped being killed by Gessi 
Pasha. 

England has put pressure on Egypt now 
for forty years to put a stop to this infamous 
trade. In 1840 Mehemet Ali, in response 
to influence from the British Government, 
and personal interviews by Dr. Madden 
and Sir Moses Montefiore, promised to 
forbid his troops from capturing Negroes; 
but that went for nothing. Little was 
known of these horrors before the extra- 
ordinary journey of Speke and Grant, and 
Sir Samuel Baker’s first journey in 1862, 
followed by Dr. Schweinturth’s in 1863, 
and his later great expedition which lasted 
from 1868 to 1871. Meanwhile, Khartoum 
had become the great headquarters of the 
trade, and in 1872 Baker found vast regions 
utterly reduced by the Khartoum traders toa 
wilderness, which had been a perfect gar- 
den of thick population ten years before. 
General Gordon followed Baker, and 
apparently gave the death blow to the 
trade, having slain many of the traders. 
But the stream was only diverted, as Gen- 
eral Gordon himself was the first to see, and 
the provinces from the banks of the Albert 
Nyanza to Darfour, Kordofan and the Bahr 
Gazelle are in a worse condition than 
ever. 

Thousands of slaves, in the guise of ser- 
vants, pass from Khartoum directly to Egypt. 
Thousands of others are taken across the 


which are nominally Christian countries, 
are supposed to have put down the slave 
trade in their borders; but there is no lack 
of Abyssinian girls for the Egyptian harems, 
where they bring a high price. The gov- 
ernor of Zeilah, Abou-bekr, is master of 
the slave route to Shoa (though King Mene- 
lek is opposed to the trade), and drives a 
large trade in caravans of children. The 
Gallas girls are fattened and forwarded, by 
way of Mecca, to Constantinople, where 
they are much sought for their beauty and 
light complexion, while the boys are trans- 
formed into agreeable eunuchs. 


In glaring contrast with all this dark pic- 
ture is the southernmost or équatorial prov- 
ince of Egypt, ruled over by the Austrian, 
Dr. Emin Bey, who was appointed by Gen- 
eral Gordon. A late traveler says that, but 
for the wild beasts, “‘ you might walk 
through the territory governed by Dr. Emin 
Bey, armed only with a walking stick.” 
This can hardly be said of Uganda, King 
Mtesa’s kingdom, where there is a consid- 
erable slave trade, nor of the Tanganyika 
region, across which lake ten thousand 
slaves are annually taken, though none of 
them are said to reach Zanzibar. Further 
south the trade is smaller, and fed chiefly 
by the demand to supply European and 
American planters in the Pemba and Comoro 
Islands, and in Reunion and other islands 
and coasts held by the French and Por- 
tuguese. It is this fact of Portuguese in- 
difference which makes it so undesirable 
that Portugal should control the regions 
watered by the Congo. There cannot be 
much doubt that the French activity in 


stations whence Mozambique slaves can be 
dispatched to Reunion and other French 
islands. 


it may not be so easy for England to with- 
draw from the Soudan permanently. Let 


must soon undertake to suppress the slave 
trade in the Upper Nile region. 
lish interests and Christian philanthropy will 


extension of the razzias of the slave dealers 
who have their headquarters there. But 
the English Government cannot under- 
take this immediately. Whatever it may 
prefer, the logic of circumstances is not 
only against withdrawal from Egypt, but 
in favor of extension of power. 
and Kordofan may be easily made as peace- 


Emin Bey. 


Editorial Hotes. 


Josrrn Cook has, on another page,’ well ex- 
pressed our grief at the death of the great Hin- 
du reformer, Babu Keshub ChunderSen. He 
‘Was one of the earth’s.saints, brave before men 
and very humble before God. He was a Chris- 
tian, though he hardly knew it, a deyont fol- 
lower of Jesus Christ, whose teachings he be- 
lieved had been the greatest blessing India could 
receive. He had, what all the world’s highest 
souls must have at some time, a deep sense of 
sin and its need of forgiveness; and this 
brought him into vital relations to God in his 
own personal experience, ‘and as a teacher of 
religion. He, had, what our Western, faith so 
often loses, a deep assurance of the indwelling 
Spirit of God, working in him to know, :to will, 
and to do of God’s good pleasure. In our cau- 
tious faghion, we refuse to separate between our 
own mental action and the influence of God fm- 
pressed upon our souls. He had no such difficulty ; 
he was assure of the divine indwelling as any 
prophet of old. His followers were not many; 
but his influence in the more intelligent upper 
classes of Hindu society was immense. There 
has been great difference of opinion as to his 
real character andinfluence, a considerable sec- 
tion of the missionaries regarding him as a hypo- 
crite, or a wild fanatic, or both. We should haye 
some fear that, since his death, he would be 
almost deified, were it not that the reformation 
which he led has been accompanied by an en- 
lightened culture and scholarship which will 








years ago, We suspect, however, that his influ- 
ence dead will be greater than his influence liv- 
ing. He may be. counted among the prophets, 
like Moses and Mohammed, through whom the 
Lord has given special revelation of his truth, 
And it may not be too much to say that, such a 
career ag bis shows that God is not far from many 





Red Sea to Arabia, and thence are carried 
to Constantinople. Abyssinia and Shoa, 








who, born outside of Christian relations, have 


Madagascar comes from a desire to possess | 


The facts thus brought together show that _ 


England take control of Egypt, and she ! 
Both Eng- | 
require it. Khartoum is the great slave- | 


trade center of the world; and the with. ' 
crawal of Egyptian troops will mean the | 


Darfour | 


ful and happy as the district governed by 


prevent what might have taken place a few" 


Toy, Stout, Bell, Geuld, Lyon, Moxom—shall 

we now add Harper?—Baptists all, who have de- 

clared themselves very hospitable to the Higher 

Criticism which some of the Popes of the denom- 

ination declare is utterly to be forbidden in that 

most orthodox of denominations. Professor 

Harper, who occupies the chairof Hebrew, in the 

Morgan Park Theological Seminary, is editor of 

The Old Testament Student, and published in it, 

without word of comment, Professor Lyon's 

paper on the Higher Criticism before the Bap- 
tist Autumnal Conference. Some of the sub- 
scribers complained, and probably some of them 
stopped their subscriptions, which leads Profess- 
or Harper, in the January number, to set down 
what he calls the “facts” on the subject. They 
are briefly these; ‘That in Germany every 
scholar of any considerable reputation but one 
has accepted, to a greater or less extent, the re- 
sults which Higher Criticism claims to have 
reached”; ‘‘that among these scholars, no mat- 
ter what may be said to the contrary, the degree 
of unanimity which has been reached in refer- 
ence to the more important points is, indeed, 
remarkable” ; that in England a large proportion 
of more reputable orthodox scholars have 
adopted these views; “that in America a re- 
spectable number of the most esteemed Old Tes- 
tament scholars, in a few cases openly, in many 
cases privately agree with these views”; that as 
our thinking men have, within twenty-five years, 
changed their views of Genesis, so they are 
changing their views as to the composition, au- 
thorship, and literary character of certain 
books; that those who oppose Higher Criticism 
have no right to make extreme men, like Kuenen 
and Wellhausen, its only exponents, ignoring 
such men as Delitasch, Strack, Briggs and Cur- 
tiss, all strictly evangelical men; that the ob- 
jections made to these new views are rather be- 
cause of their assumed tendency than their lack 
of argument; and that those who make the 
loudest outcry, are for the most part, those who 
don’t know what they are talking about. The 


| proof, however, says Professor Harper, for a 


good part of the results proclaimed is imperfect 
even when plausible; and the general results, 
excluding the most radical, are quite consistent 
with faith in the truth and inspiration of the 
Scriptures, Professor Harper, through his maga- 
zine and his Correspondence Olasses ia doing 
more, perhaps, than any other man to popularize 
the study of Hebrew among us; and we have no 
fear that he will suffer any severe attack for his 
vigorous statement of the facts in the case, 





Tux Democrats of Ohio have discarded Sena- 
tor Pendleton, and selected Mr. Henry B, Payne, 
of Cleveland, as United States Senator. The 


the friends of these respective gentlemen, both 


not forgive, consists in the fact that in the Sen- 
ate he was the father of the Civil Service Re- 
form bill, and that he warmly advocated its pas- 
sage and finally yoted for it. But for this he 
would probably have been re-elected. At any 
rate, he would not have been so completely 
routed in the Democratic caucus of last week. 
He owes his defeat to this one cause more than 
toany other or allothers put together. Ex-Sen- 
ator Thurman, who is a sort of Nestor among 
Ohio Democrats, came to the rescue, and pit- 
eously urged that this one “mistake” was not 
sufficientto justify a slaughter of the Senator, 
especially as the Civil Service Law would either 
be repealed or become a dead letter when the 
Democrats obtained control of the Government, 
thus giving “‘ the boys,’”’ who have been out in 
the cold so long, a chance to come in and “ warm 
their toes,” This, however, wasof no avail. 
The Senator ‘must go,” There was no pardon 
for that fatal ‘‘mistake.” The country will do 
well to take note of the reason for Senator Pen- 
dieton’s rejection and the selection of a man who 
is all right in being opposed to Civil Service Re- 
form, and of the further fact that the Democrat- 
je papers are ag dumb as statues. on this sub- 
‘jebt.. If the want Civil Heform 
tobe sweptaway, and the “spoils system” re- 
established in {nll blast, then the short and sure 
road to this result is to~put’ the 5 ae 
Party in power. 





THE Ohio Democrats, since the defeat of Bena- 
tor Pendleton, are saying terrible things’ about 
each other. The defeat of the Senator al : 
downright betrayal, like that of Judas 

Master for thirty pieces of silver, — 
bought the success of Mr. Payne. “ Conruption 
has made rotten ihe Demoprati¢ ; 
Ohio, Money has had its potency to honor 
down into the mire. Satanic temptings by prom- 
ises of future: official profit have seduced: the 
trustees of the noblest estate within the transfer 
of men. The guardians of political rights have 
betrayed their wards. These traitors to their 
constituents must be investigated. To the evi- 
dence accumulated, tntiring labor must add 
more damning testimony. The insult to the law 
of the state must be avenged, and a pefiitentiary ° 


struggle has been a long and bitter one between | 


of whom are life-long Democrats and alike men , 
of good standing and decided ability. The sin ; 
of which Senator Pendleton has been guilty, 

and which Ohio Democrats would not and could , 
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mption.” Such Buch is the pen-pictuze, of the 

legislature of Ohio, drawn by a 

editor who is the bosom friend of Ex- 
Senator Thurman, and may be supposed to ex- 
press the views of that venerable statesman. 
Mr. Pendleton was literally butchered‘by Demo- 
cratic cut-throats. We shall not undertake to 
say how much truth there is in this sort of talk, 
or how much of it is due to the wrath of’ defeat ; 
but if half of itis true, then Ohio Democracy is 
in a pretty bad way, and its prospect for “ clean- 
ing out the rascals” in the presidential contest of 
next year is not very encouraging. ‘Mind you, 
this is not what Republicans say about Demo- 
crate, but what Democrats say about themselves. 
The votes of the liquor saloons and the grog- 
shops gave them the victory last Fall; and now 
they have gotten into a most bitter quarrel over 
the distribution of the spoils. Republicans can 
afford to look on complacently, while these Dem. 
ocrats tell their own story and disclose ther 
own secrets, 


Tue people of California are beginning to reap 
the practical benefits of the anti-Chinese law that 
was pushed through Congress mainly by the in- 
fluence of the politicians in that state. The 
first effect is a decided decrease of Uhinamen in 
that state. Many of them have left .the state 
some going back to China, and others going else- 
where ; and their places have not been filled by 
other Chinamen. It was hoped that, if Chinese 
laborers were driven out and kept away, white 
laborers in abundance would come in and’ take 
their places ; but this does not turn out to be a fact. 
The consequence is an increased demand for 
labor with an inadequate supply, which has 
already had the effect of raising the price charged 
by the remaining Ohinamen, and subjectiig the 
purchasers of labor to numerous inconveniences 
and disadvantages. Housekeepers feel the *in- 
convenience when they seek to procure good 
house-servants, and have to pay’ higher wajes. 
The farmers, especially the growérs of fruite, 
who need to hire a large amount of labor, par- 
ticulary in the picking season of grapes, are em- 
barrassed and seriously injured by the exclusion 
of Chinese laborers. We are not at all surprised 
at such results, They could easily have been an- 
ticipated, and would have been but for the sense- 
less and insane furor against Chinamen, The 
truth is that the law excludes from California 
thé very thing that, in the economical senge, it 
needs to have, and which would, if not excluded, 
contribute to ita industrial and agricultural 
growth. There never was a more stupid piece 
of legislation ; and it would not be at all strange 
if even California should, before the lapse of 
the ten years of exclusion fixed by the law, clamor 
loudly for its repeal, Mere politicians never 
look beyond the next election in their statesman- 
ship;and hence they are apt to be very poor 
guides on all economical ques!ions, Their wis- 
dom relates mainly to the ways and means of 
getting into office, 








TuE resignation of Cherif Pacha end his min- 
ters marks an epoch in the political complications 
of Egypt. It was the immediate result of 
the determination on the part of England to re- 
main in and maintain Egypt proper and aban- 
don the Soudan, This last the ministry regarded 
as unconstitutional; and they, therefore, re- 
signed. The Khédive, by accepting the resig- 
nation, acknowledged the dependence of Egypt 
on England, now equivalent virtually to the re- 
lation of a province to central government, The 
formation of the new ministry was intrusted to 
Nubar Pacha. A better man could not have 
been found. Familiar for years with the politi- 
cal struggles of Egypt, the holder of various 
portfolios under Ismail Pacha, and more than 
once prime minister, he has a recerd of good 
statesmanship, and is known to have been al- 
ways on the side of reform. In fact he'was in- 
strumental in securing the most important of 
Egyptian reforms, He introduced the Interna- 
tional Law Courts, instituted important 
reforms in the management of the finances,and,by 
opposing the arbitrary power of the ex-Khédive, 
contributed largely to his downfall, Nubar has 
never been on good terms with Tewfik, however, 
having been forbidden. the country till last No- 
vember, when he gave up his residence in Paris 
and was permitted to return to Egypt. But 
there will be little chance for difference now that 
both are working under the direction of Eng- 
land. Nubar Pacha has already telegraphed to 
Baker Pacha, ordering retirement from the Sou- 
dan. This,of course, is at the bidding of England ; 
but it is nevertheless considered by many a fatal 
error. Foremost among those opposing the 
abandonment of the Sondan is our correspond- 
ent, Sir Samuel W. Baker, who knows the Sou- 
dan as few living Englishmen know it. A land 
of such richness as he describes cannot be for- 
ever lost to commerce, though the present 
abandonment would seem to augur a long delay 
before it can be opened up to cultivation and 
legitimate trade. H, however, Egypt can be 
freed from its present financial and political en- 
tanglements, while the various factions of the 
Soudan are plundering one another and wasting 
their energies, the day may not be far distant 
when the Soudan shall be actually annexed to 
Egypt, not nominally ag heretofore, and when 








felt after God, if haply they might find him. 


cell door opened for any one proved guilty of 


canals and railroads place the wealth of 
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that vast region within the reach of European 
consumers. 





«- The Presbylerian suggests that there is 
somewhere a certain new heretic rising above 
the horizon, and that it is time for Taz Inpz- 
PENDENT to rush to his defense. Whether we 
shall do it or not depends wholly on whether he 
remains within the limits of a warm Christian 
faith. It would please The Presbylerian to con- 
vey the impression that every man whose doctri- 
nal views do not find favor with his ecclesiastical 
court ia sure of the favor of Tax InpEPENDENT. 
Our own readers know better. We have de- 
fended some good Christian men, men now in good 
standing in Orthodox Christian bodies, or, in 
their independent position, of recognized evan- 
gelical faith—such men as Swing, Webber, 
Tomas, Smyth, McLane—men against whose 
faith and good works The Presbyterian dare 
not bring any charge which would damage 
Christian recognition of them. But we challenge 
our contemporary to mention a single case of an 
Orthodox clergyman’s going over to unbelief— 
and they are not few—in which he had a word 
of support from Tue Inperenpent. How was 
it in the case of Savage, or Slicer or Miln? We 
draw a very sharp line to control our support, 
and The Presbyterian might see it if it wanted to, 


.. What we found fault with Bishop Cheney 
for, wae not his evil opinion of the Brahmo 
Somaj—that was a matter of no concern to us— 
but his misrepresentation of Dr. Scudder, who, 
the Bishop said, took into his pulpit a confessed 
Pagan, for whom no pretense was made that he 
was a Christian. This Dr. Scudder resented 
and we resented; and this Bishop Cheney was 
forced to retract, asit was proved to him that 
Mr. Mozoomdar was admitted, not as a Pagan, 
butas a Christian, though nota fully enlight- 
ened one. Now the Bishop's organ declares that 
we “only affect to regard the trivial correc- 
tions BishopCheney made as a retraction of 
misstatements” and fail to direct attention to 
the Bishop's reiterated charges of Paganism 
against the Somaj. We did not regard the 
slander retracted as ‘‘ trivial.” His opinions we 
were not interested in. 


.- The Roman Catholic Church is making it- 
self morally responsible for that abominable and 
unlawful lottery system which the post-office 
department of our Government is trying to put 
down. The team of horses presented to the 
late Archbishop Purcell was raffled for last Fri- 
day, for the benefit of the St. Joseph Orphan Asy- 
lum. This particular lottery had the full in- 
dorsement of the highest officials ; for it was pub- 
licly advertised that the Catholic Executive Com- 
mittee would meet ‘‘at Archbishop Elder's resi- 
dence to make arrangements for the raffle.” 
Such a gross violation of law and morality, we 
are glad to say, could not occur in any Protest- 
ant body in the country. We do not understand 
why the Catholic Church, which is making itself 
#0 good a record on temperance, should be so in- 
different to its reputation as to gambling. 


...-Let us whisper a word of warning to The 
Interior, If that paper persists in carrying its 
witty abuse of The Herald and Presbyter so far, 
that journal may come to take it in earnest and 
get mad. Even our sense of humor might not 
save our temper if we had been called ‘dry, 
sapless and brittle” as a ‘‘ brash band.” You see, 
brother Inferior, that it looks just a little as if 
your horse-play were meant to be rough enough 
to disable a rival competing for subscriptions. 
By the way, what has become of that society for 
promoting editorial good manners, for some 
high office in which The Interior kindly put us 
in nomination? Really, we feel like assuming 
the baton of authority, and bidding our Presby- 
terian squabbling squad to be more quiet there. 


.-Dr.T. L.Cuyler was astonished one evening 
last week—it was his sixty-first birthday—when 
he hurried home from a religious meeting in re- 
sponse toa message that Mayor Low wished to 
sve him, to find his home invaded by a house- 
ful of parishioners and clergymen of Brooklyn, 
who gave him their congratulations and some- 
thing besides. Dr. Cuyler’s public services in 
every good cause, as well as his indefatigable 
labors in his own church, will explain the desire 
of all his friends that he may live and labor to as 
good an old age as that of his mother, who was 
one of the participants in the occasion. 


.. The Chicago correspondent of The Presby- 
terian makes a statement about the Union Park 
Congregational Church of Chicago, which, if 
true, would prove that it is Congregational only 
in name, but has really become Presbyterian. 
He says that cases of discipline are no longer 
brought before the church, but by new rules, just 
adopted, are brought to a conclusion by a com. 
mittee which, has the functions of a session- 
Such is not the case at all. Like a great many 
other large Congregational churches that church 
does much of its work by committees; but in 
every case of discipline the Standing Com- 
mittee must report to the church, which only 
can take action. 


....As everybody is asking about the cause of 
the remarkable red sunsete, it will be of interest 
to repeat that the opinion we have expressed 





that they are caused by reflection from very fine 
particles of volcanic dust thrown into the upper 
strata by the Java eruption, is confirmed by 
direct observation. The deposit of rains in both 
Spain and Holland has shown in the micro- 
scope glassy and augitic particles precisely like 
those found in volcanic dust which has been 
brought from Java, a specimen of which we 
have in our office. 


. .We said that ‘‘the errors in the San Antonio 
story told by The Advance,” a story of interfer- 
ence in church organization, indicate distorted 
refraction in the Chicago atmosphere. Now 
The Advance says that if any one will ‘“‘ venture 
to challenge the facts publicly” it will supply the 
proof. We meant that our language should be 
interpreted as doing precisely that, or rather, 
as challenging the errors in the story. 

.-Mr. Roosevelt has introduced into the leg- 
islature of this state a bill to establish the ‘‘ high 
license”’ system in cities having a hundred thou- 
sand or more inhabitants, fixing the license to 
sell spirituous liquors at five hundred dollars a 
year, and at two hundred and fifty dellars to sell 
ale and beer. We have no doubt that such a law 
would be exceedingly useful in restraining the 
sale of intoxicating liquors. 


.. The Standard thinks that, in an inter- 
denominational theological Seminary, each de- 
nomination would have to have a full com- 
plement of professors, and that they could agree 
only on ‘‘a steward, a matron, and a librarian.” 
Well, that is better that nothing ; for these offices 
imply grounds, dormitories and library in com- 
mon, which make up half the expense. 


. [tis The Church Times (English High) 
which has a notice of ** Wayside Springs,” by 
“Dr. Theodore L. Cuyler, an American Dissenter 
of some sort.” It says that ‘“‘not a few of the 
chapters might easily be made into very useful 
sermons by putting some distinctive Charch 
doctrine into them, and omitting the unsound 
parts.” 


..-- Occasionally sacrilege against the Prayer 
Book crops out in the Episcopal Church. Dr. 
Adams, of the Nashotah Seminary, said, in the 
last Convention, that the ‘‘ Dearly Beloved 
Brethren” exhortation is the worst piece of bad 
English in the English language; and The Liv- 
ing Church seems to indorse the opinion. 


..We heartily sympathize with the desire 
expressed by The Herald and Presbyter that the 
Presbyterian Alliance may not be broken up by 
unkindly criticiam, It may well do a good work, 
showing the real brotherhood of Presbyterian 
Christians, and so of all Christians, if its nurses 
are not too much afraid it will catch cold. 


..-The tariff question is the perplexity of the 
Democrats in Congress, especially in the House 
of Representatives. They are afraid to touch it 
and afraid not to touch it. They don’t know 
what to do with it, or what sort of record to 
make for next year. The political bearing of the 
question is the source of their trouble, 


.. The Advance looks handsome in its new 
dress. It is one of the most wide-awake 
Journals that come to our office. We must also 
mention that The Christian Mirror and Zion's 
Advocate, of Portland, have improved their form 
by taking the quarto shape. They are among 
our more valued exchanges. 


....Congress should pass the joint resolution 
proposing so to amend the Constitution as to 
give the President the power of a partial veto in 
respect to the items of appropriation bills. 
There is no doubt that such an amendment 
would be a benefit to the whole country. 


....Governor Foster, unlike Governor Cleve- 
land, of this state, has opinions to express in re- 
gard to the question of contract prison labor, 
and in his recent message to the legislature of 
Ohio, he takes strong ground against the aboli- 
tion of the system in that state. 


...-Mr, Gladstone has just passed his seventy- 
fifth birthday, and is still hale and strong. His 
life covers a very interesting period of Eng. 





lish history, and during that period England has 
had no brighter light than Mr. Gladstone. 


.-The Connecticut savings banks hold de- 
posits amounting to $21,935,410.86, according to 
the last report, which tells exceedingly well for 
the industrial thrift of the working class in that 
state. 


.-- [Lt takes our breath away. The Observer 
says that Professor Watts “more than any other 
living man ‘used up’ Robertson Smith, so that 
he ceased to be a power in the religious world.” 


.. The Advance says that the Congregation- 
alists of New York have “given up their church 
polity.” Why, it is Chicago churches that we 
find it necessary to defend against that charge. 





READING NOTICES. 


SooTHING AND HEALING, we might with 
truth add certainly curing in every case. 
No remedy known Coe’s Cough 
Balsam for Coughs, lds, Croup, and 
Consumption. It is an old and tried friend 
and always proves true. 
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it will be time enough to doubt the reliability of Kid- 
ney-Wort. Doctors all agree that it is a most valuable 
dicine in all disorders of the Liver, Kidneys and 
Bowels, and frequently prescribe it. Dr. P. C. Ballou, 
of Monkton, says: “The past year I have used it more 
than ever, and with the best results. It is the most 
successful remedy I ever used.” Such a recommenda, 
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7" Well Dressed People don't wear dingy or 
faded things when the 10 cent and guaranteed Diamond 
Dye will make them good as new, They are perfect. 
Get at druggist's and be economical, Wells, Richardson 
& Co., Burlington, Vt.—Advt, 
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Sinan 
NATIONAL CURRENCY. 


Tue notes of the national banks are, in 
several important senses, a national cur- 
rency. They are such, in the first place, 
because they are issued under the authority 
of laws enacted by Congress, which laws 
operate with equal efficacy in all parts of 
the United States. They are such, in the 
next place, because their payment is guar- 
anteed by the General Government, in the 
event that the banks issuing them should 
failto redeem them on demand, for which 
guaranty the banks are required to deposit 
adequate security inthe form of United 
States bonds with the Federal Treasurer. 
These notes, in the third place, are na- 
tional in practical use by the people. They 
circulate in all parts of the United States, 
without any discount and at a uniform 
value, no matter where the bank issuing 
them may be located. The notes of a na- 
tional bank located in the obscurest part of 
the country, are just as good for all practi- 
cal purposes as those of the best national 
bank in this city. The people ask no 
questions as to the location of the bank. It 
is enough for them that it is a national 
bank, and that there can be no failure in 
the payment of its notes unless the Govern- 
ment itself shall fail. 

No such qualities were ever impressed 
on the notes of banks organized and acting 
under state authority; and in the nature of 
things they never could be. Such notes 
never circulated at par in all parts of the 
country; and the further they went from 
the place of issue the greater was the dis- 
count upon them. They were not accepted 
and used with the confidence that now at- 
taches to a national bank note. They had 
behind them:no national guaranty; and in 
many of the states the banking laws were 
so loose and inadequate for the purposes 
of safety that large losses were imposed up- 
on note-holders by the failure of banks. It 
is not to be supposed that the people of 
the United States, having had an experi- 
ence of some twenty years in the use of a 
national bank currency, and having ascer- 
tained from that experience its immense 
benefits, will consent to abandon it and ac- 
cept that of state banks as a substitute 
therefor. The practical sense of the Amer- 
ican people forbids this supposition. The 
question is not whether the paper currency 
of this country shall be that of national 
banks or that of state banks. The real 
question that is in debate, and that must 
ultimately be answered, is whether our na- 
tional paper currency shall consist in the 
notes of national banks, or in notes directly 
issued and directly redeemable by the Gov- 
ernment. 

As to this question, we have long been 
of the opinion thata bank-note currency, 
properly guaranteed, like that of the na- 
tional banks, is politically and ec nom- 
ically far better for the people than any cur- 
rency directly issued and redeemed by the 
Government. Hence we have believed, and 
we still believe, that the true policy is to 
pay and retire the legal-tender notes of the 
United States, and bring back the Treasury 
to the simple function of collecting, safely 
keeping, and, under the direction of Con- 
gress, disbursing the revenues of the Gov- 
ernment. ‘This is enough for the Treasury, 
and all that it can wisely do, without being 
charged with the duty of issuing and re- 
deeming a paper circulation for the people. 
Such a circulation depends for its volume 
on the will of Congress, and may be in- 
flated to any extent by a simple vote of 
that body. The American people never 
elected a Congress, and never will, wise 
and pure enough to judge safely of this 
question of volume. The history of all 
government issues is that they have been 
put out greatly in excess of the real wants 
of the people, and that in most instances 
the experiment has ended in bankruptcy 
and repudiation, involving enormous losses 
to the note-holders. Least of all, would 
we trust a Congress of the United States 
with direct control over the paper currency 
of the country, especially if that currency 
is to be made a legal tender, as the Green- 
backers propose 

We thoroughly believe in a’national cur- 
rency; but let that currency be a bank- 
note currency issued under the authority 
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of Congress and guaranteed by the Gov- 
ernment. In such a system neither the 
Government nor the banks absolutely con- 
trol the issue. The banks cannot issue it 
without complying with the conditions 
which the Government imposes, and have 
no motive for the issue except in response 
to the wants of trade; and, when not 
needed to meet these wants, they must re- 
deem it as it may be returned to them. 
The Government cannot issue it at all ex- 
cept as it may be called for by banks upon 
the conditions specified, and has no respon- 
sibility for its redemption, except upon the 
failure of the issuing banks to redeem it. 

Such a currency system naturally adjusts 
itself to the wants of trade, as can never be 
done where the whole power of issue is 
placed in the hands of government. Banks 
are commercial agencies, operating in direct 
contact with the trade of the country; and, 
by the instinct of their own interest, they 
respond to the wants of this trade, increas. 
ing or diminishing their note issues accord- 
ing to these wants. No machinery ever 
devised by the wit of man is so well suited 
to this purpose as that of banks; and no 
wiser or better form of bank agency was 
ever constructed than that of our national 
banking system. This system is the one 
great financial legacy and blessing left to 
the country bythe late War. Let it by all 
means be continued; and let greenbacks be 
paid and retired, as should have been done 
years ago. 

Sees ee 
NEW YORK CITY NATIONAL 
BANK REPORTS. 


WE give below a summary of the more 
important items from the national bank re- 
ports published in this issue. We believe 
that the full reports will be carefully read 
and compared with others heretofore pub- 
lished by us. 

The stocks of our City Banks are largely 
held by careful investors throughout the 


country. 
BANK OF NEW YORK, N, B. A. 
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GARFIELD NATIONAL BANE. 


Tue recent election of Mr. A. C. Cheney 
as President of the Garfield National Bank 
has given great satisfaction to the friends 
and patrons of that young and vigorous in- 
stitution. Mr. Cheney was born in Groton, 
New Hampshire, and has been a resident of 
this city since 1854. His first business con- 
nection was with the dry goods firm of 
Bradford, Heath & Clark, then with George 
Opdyke & Co., and after that with White, 
Heath & Co., where he remained for twelve 
years as confidential clerk and partner. He 
retired from that firm some years ago, and 
went into the ice and steamboat business 
on the Hudson River. 

Mr. Cheney is connected with the Taber- 
nacle Baptist Church in this city, and is an 
esteemed member of the New England So- 
ciety. He is a practical business man, and 
thoroughly qualified to fill the responsible 
post to which he has been called. That he 
will be successful in this, his new field, we 
have not a particle of doubt, and we most 
heartily commend him and the bank to the 
favorable attention of the public, here and 
elsewhere. 


—- > 


BANK OF THE REPUBLIC. 


Tne recent official changes in the man- 
agement of the National Bank of the Re- 
public, this city, have been such as to in- 
crease public confidence in that exceHent 
and prosperous institution. Mr. G. B. 
Carhart, formerly and successfully a com- 
mission merchant in New York, later Pres- 
ident of the New York and New Haven 
Railroad Company, and a director in the 
bank since its organization, has been 
elected President and has already entered 
upon his labors. Mr. Carhart is known to 
us and to the public generally as an able, 
practical, and popular business man, whose 
knowledge and sound judgment eminently 
fit him for the responsible post he now 
occupies; and we venture the opinion that 
neither its stockholders nor its numerous pa- 
trons, here and elsewhere, will ever have 
occasion to regret the election of President 
Carhart. 

Mr. Carhart is fortunate in the choice 
made by the Board of Directors of Mr. John 
J. Crane, as'cashier. Mr. C.’s long official 
connection with the bank, formerly as pres- 
ident and always as a director, will make 
its machinery complete and its burdens 
comparatively light and pleasant. We 
have known this bank from the day of its 
organization, and most of its official mana- 
gers personally, and it is our belief that no 
corporation of its class in the city has had 
a better history than this, and that at no 
period in the past were its prospects bright- 
er than now. 
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MONETARY AFFAIRS. 


Tue features of the money market are 
ease and its prospective continuance, ow- 
ing to the superabundance of funds. The 
banks now hold an unusually heayy surplus 
reserve for this season, amounting to over 
$14,000,000; and as the time approaches 
when the movement of domestic exchanges 
is steadily in favor of this center,and treasury 
disbursements for bond calis will set loose 
large sums of money, the supplies of the lat- 
ter promise to increase rather than decrease, 
although low rates of interest can hardly 
be expected. Call loans on stock collateral 
are noW 14@2 per cent., and even at these 
rates lenders frequently find either borrow- 
ers or acceptable collateral. Currency has 
been returning more freely, and along with 
operations of the Sub-Treasury which re- 
sulted in a gain to the banks, explains the 
large increase of reserve in the bank state- 
ment given below. Commercial paper con- 
tinues quiet, only the best names being 
readily negotiated, while single names are 
neglected. A decided feeling of caution 
prevails in mercantile circles, owing to the 
frequency of failures, which, if not prov 
ing so serious as expected at the close of 
last year, at least serves to delay the re- 
turn of confidence so much desired. It is 
worthy of note, however, that most of the 
recent disasters have been in speculative 
circles, or due to speculative operations; 
and there is some satisfactionin observing 
that timely contraction and curtailment 
have done much in preventing any un- 
soundness in general business. 

The stock market continues to disap- 











point those looking for improvement. De- 
velopments connected with the West Shore 
and North River Construction Companies 
have been the chiéf cause of another at- 
tack on values, which was facilitated by the 
state of the wheat market, the unsettled 
state of relations between the various pools, 
light traffic returns, etc. During the month 
of December, fifty-seven railroads reported 
gross earnings of $21,022,000, an increase 
of only $779,000 over the same month 1888, 
which was also a month of small increase. 
The roads exhibiting a decline were 
more numerous than usual, the principal 
sufferers being Grand Trunk and Illinois 
Central. Those showing the most improve- 
ment were Northern Pacific, Denver, St. 
Paul and Wabash; the increase, except in 
Wabash, being principally due to additional 
mileage, competition, dullness in general 
business, and lightness of the grain move- 
ment, were all adverse to the railroads; so 
that a more favorable statement could 
hardly have been expected. The course of 
the stock market in the future is still sur- 
rounded with uncertainty. Many of the 
unfavorable conditions have been largely 
discounted by the past decline in values, 
and the present abundance of money un- 
doubtedly stimulates the buying of sound 
dividend paying stocks for investment; 
but these considerations are entirely lost 
sight of in the prevailing feeling of distrust 
and the undecided positions of the specula- 
tive leaders. 


Foreign Exonaner ruled strong and 
higher, owing to the scarcity of commer- 
cial bills and a good demand, partly specu- 
lative, from bankers. Posted rates are 
4.84@4.84} and 4.864@4.87. Actual rates 
were as follows: Sixty day, 4.834@4.838}; 
demand, 4.86}@4.86} ; cables, 4.863@4.87}; 
commercial bills, 4.812@4.82}: Conti- 
nental bills were quiet and steady; francs, 
5.214@5.208 and 5.184@5.17}; reichs- 
marks, 944@94? and 954@958; guilders, 40 
and 404. 

Bank Statement.—The weekly state- 
ment of the Associated Banks was excep- 
tionally favorable, showing an increase of 
$5,989,65 in surplus reserve, which now 
stands at $14,151.575, compared with 
‘$7,870,700 a year ago. In loans, there was 
‘a contraction of $1,457,000, while deposits 
enlarged $8,303,500. 

Raitroap Bonps were weak in sym- 
pathy with West Shores, in which the 
transactions were unprecedented. The 
latter declined to 56 on reports of its, poor 
financial condition, and that a second 
mortgage income 5 per cent. bond was con- 
templated; also the placing of the North 
River Construction Company in the hands 
of a Receiver. 

U. 8. Bonps were strong and fairly 
active. Another call for ten millions of the 
8s was made Saturday. 

Advices from Washington report the 
amount of called bonds redeemed to Jan. 
12th, as follows: 121st call, $29,792,350; 
122d call, $11,217,450; 123d call $11,172,- 
000; 124th call, $257,600. 

The closing quotations are as follows: 
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Divipenps.—The Globe Fire Insurance 
Company has declared a semi-annnal divi- 
dend of five per cent., payableon demand. 

The Farragut Fire Insurance Company 
has declared a semi-annual dividend of five 
per cent., payable on demand. 

The Pacific Fire Insurance Company has 
declared a semi-annual dividend of seven 
per cent., payable on demand. 

The Fidelity and Casualty Company has 
declared a semi-annual dividend of four per 
cent., payable on demand. 

The Central Pacific Railroad Co. will 
pay three dollars per share on dividend 
warrant No. 17, on Feby. 1st, at their office 
in Broad St. 

The trustees of the Seamen’s Bank for 
Savings have ordered that interest be paid 
depositors at the rate of 4 per cent, per 
annum on sums of $1,000 and under, at the 
rate of 3 per cent. per annum on sumsrang- 
ing between $1,000 and $3,000, and at the 
rate of 2 per eent. per.annum on sums €x- 
ceeding $8,000, payable on and after 21st 
inst. 








mae sn papmt-wrridhorsongyo 


ware 


Pepe Ameren fan et Fire Insurance 
Company has declared a dividend of five 
per cent., payable on demand, = 

The Guardian Fire Insurance Company 
has declared a dividend of sigh om bay 
payable on demand. 

The Citizens Insurance Company has Pay 
clared a dividend of three anda half per 
cent., payable on demand. 

The American Fire Insurance Company 
has declared a dividend of. five per cent., 

payable Jan. 12th. 


To Institutions, Capitalists, 


AND OTHERS, 


Having money to invest, or Unit- 
ed States Called Bonds past due er 
talling due, or, who are conteni- 
plating realizing the present high 
premium on 4 1-2s and 4s, we may 
be able to suggest other desirable 
investments which will meet their 
views. 

Weare giving attention to the 
wants of conservative investors, 
and are prepared at any time upon 
request to do so, to forward lists, 
descriptions and prices of the most 
approved securities to be found in 
the market, 





Accounts of banks,Corporations, 
and individuals received, subject 
to check at sight. 


Orders tor the purchase or sale, 
on Commission, of all marketable 
Stocks and Bonds executed in the 
Stock Exchange or in the open 
market. 


Called United States Bonds 
Received at full value in exchange 
for Government Bonds (uncalled) 
or other approved securities, of 
which descriptive lists will be fur- 
nished on application. 


FISK & HATCH, 
5 Nassau St,, New York, 


BROWN BROTHERS & C0, 


59 WALL 8T., NEW YORK, 


Bilis of Exchange on Great Britain, 
ireland, and France. 


OOMMERCIAL and TRA 


Per Cent. First Mortgage 
OF PEE Y IMPROVED FA 












. id Bank, 
Mention this paver. Ga KS, 2 


IOWA FARM LOANS. 


ual in New 
ht per cent, net annus interest, payable 
CITY BANK, Forest City, Iowa. 


Wit a pra 


Handle Sms 
Solid as English Oonstls or U. S. Bonds. 


|For Ctroular address the 








The Standard -Fire Insurance Company 


Central Illinois Pinanclal Agency, Jacksoaville Il, 
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[January 17, 1884. 
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COCHRAN & NEWPORT, 


PRATT & CONE. 
EAL ESTATE LOANS. 
ayy ad Safe ae! mor’ 
roved heal Estate in t rapidly growing 
city of inneapolia, at rates of pt raed larger 
annual ial interest c collected and Tomitted in 
or’ pacnanse —— expense to our clients. ull 
% by letter in 


e Bec 
k fimaited 








tion by or 
office. hent city leteveness given. 
amount of & per pont notes usual! ily = hepa... 

JONE, 


Unign Nat Baal Ba faains. No.7 ‘pane a St eo Hoom 2 
PENSIONS 





for any disability: 
Fave. “¢ mend a ompe J for mo 
ne GHAM 





netting investors 8 per “cont. 
== Principal and interest guar- 


Attorney, Washington, 
based on a of $75,000. 
y y cominercial d for circulars. 


to 
fore mn Agency, Goreicana, ‘Texas, 


” ty PER ¢ CENT. IOWA FARM LOANS. 
lands, For tora s ang Sunn SL yy ~-_ 
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DIVIDEND NOTICES. . 


IRVING SAVINGS INSTITUTION. 
% WARREN ST., 
New York, Jan. lat, 1844. 

Interest has been declared for the six months ending 
Deo. ist, 1933, upon all accounts en titled thereto, not 
exceoding Three Thousand Dollars, at the rate of Four 
per cent. perannum, payable on and after Jan. 2st 
1884. 


JOHN CASTREE, President. 
Secretary. 





CO, D, HEATON, 


Tue Lace Snore aus MICHIGAN SOUTHERN RalL- 
ay Company, 
TREASURER’S Oris, Newt ety DEPOT, 


IP HE BOARD o raat gil ov tis 
ompany peve, t le pit Sole ® ona bo cy 
Divipenpd or Two Per Cent, upon i 

att oie on FRIDAY, the first day of Poulan mock, 


The ironster books will be cl “at 3 o'clock P. 
on meade, the Sist inst., and will be re-opened on the 
morning of suesday, t the 6th clay of yooruary next. 

E. D. WORCESTER, Treasurer, 








AMERICAN EXCHANGE Fine Ln a ComMPayNY, 
6l Liperty Stree 
New Yor«, Jenuccy th, 1884, 
37TH DIVIDEND. 
DIVIDEND OF FIVE PER CENT. HAS BEEN 
deciared, payabl i o Pomend. 


Orrice oF THE 


CLARK, on., Hecretary. 


Orvi OF THE | 
Susans © Fine ead Papen ComMPany, 
187 Broap { 

“Gew Youn, "Jecuery Oth, 1884. 


VHE BOARD OF DIRECTORS HAVE DECLARED 
a comi-annual dividend of Taree Pen Cent., pay” 
able on demand. 
WALTER K. PaYE, Secretary. 


StamDanp Free InsunaNce COMPANY, | 
Orrick, 53 WALL Sraer 
New York, January oth, 1884. | 


A eM gst D OF THREE AND ONE HALF PER 
cont. he capital stock is payable on de- 
R. H, MYERS, Secretary. 
FARRAGUT 
FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY, 


No, 34 Broadway, 
Branch office, No, 152 Broadway. 
New York, Jan, sth, 18s. 
The Board of Directors of this compeny have this 
day declared a semi-annual dividend of FIVE PER 
CENT., payable on demand, 
SAMUEL DARBEE, 
Secretary. 


J: B. WATKINS & Co., 


M BEGAN BUSINESS IN 1870. 


Capital, 





Sixty-Third Dividend. 
OFFICE 


Pacific Fire, Insurance Co., 


way, January 7th, 
Pei POARD. or" ‘Duwi One HAVE ‘rity Dax 
4 vidend oz a Rm CENT. ya 2 
a 1 veTR ara 


—— OF THE CI a Paciric oR. BR. Co 
San Francisco, Jan, 9th, ised 
danni DOLLARS PER SHARE WILL BE PAID 





ghine on of VIVIDEND WARRANT No. 
cin ay ita ‘Stock of this Company, on or after 
106 thie is office, or at the office of the 
ra. treet, New York. Transfer boo 
Som ty) Broad 2 o'clock 2 Ms Jan 15th, to 18 
o'clock a.M. ty er of the Bo ts) 
Di rectors. MRLES ChDO KER, Vice-President. 
Orrice OF THE 
Goss Fine [nsuBRance COMPANY, 
No. 161 Broapway, New \oR«, Jan. 7th, 1884, 


HIRTY-EIGHTH DIVIDEND.—THE BOARD OF 

Directors have this day declared the usual semi- 

annual dividend of FIVE (5) PER CENT., payable on 
demand, EDGAR E. HOLLEY, Secretary. 


THE TRADESMEN's Nationa Bank,} 

New Yorx, December Mth, 1883, > 
DIVIDEND OF THREE AND ONE-HALF 
(8}¢) per cent, will be paid to the stockholders of 

this bank on and after January 24, 1884. 
OLIVER F. BERRY, 

____ Cashier, — 

‘THE NATIONAL PARK Banx ox or New Anat 


y bery. DIRECTORS HAVE THIS Day DECLARE. 

dividend of FIVE PER CENT. from the earn- 
ings of the past six months, payable free of tax, ou 
and peed after tps 2d day of January next. The transfer 
= 6th 





be closed on these 2G, and reopened Jan- 
KW WHIGHT, "Cashicr, 


peVine SAVING AKMEN STREET," 


w YORK, Jan, Ist, 1884, 
Interest has been dec! afor ‘the six ths ending 
Desomber, r Sist, 1883, upon all accounts entitled thereto 
Thre oth liars, at the rate o 
le on and after Jan- 
JASTREE, President. 











¥ cent. per annum. ONC 
EATON, ‘Secretar 


O totems OF THE FIDELITY AND “CASUALTY 
Co, of New York. January %th, i#4.—The Board 
of Directors have this da AT a Semi-Annual 
_aee of FOUR (4) P 7 oon i » payable £ de- 


man¢ M, CRANE, Sec'y. 
Orrick — ectaiacn COMPANY, ) 
No, 156 Broapway, 
New York, Jan, 9th, 1884, f 


I IVIDEND—A DIVIDEND OF FIVE PER CENT. 
on the capital stock, also an interest dividend of 
THREE AND A HALF PERCENT. on the Reserved 


Fund, is payable on demand. 
F. M. PARKER, Secretary, 


AMrRican Free Insurance Company, 
New York, January 10th, 1884, ; 
4 haaeed BOARD OF DIRECTORS HAVE DECLARED 
a dividend of FIVE PER CENT., payable to 
stockholders January 12th. 
DAVID = Secretary. 


ELECTIONS. 1 


THE Importers’ AND 1 RADERS’ “Nariowat, Bank 
¥F New York, \ 
New York, January Sth, 1884. 
T THE ANNUAL MEETING OF THE STOCK. 
holders of this bank, held this day, the following 








named cent = were duly elected directors for the 
ensuin a 
Ammidown, ward H. Perkins, Jr. 

ha’ af tau mes R. Plun ™ 
Julius Catlin Hon. Russell | Hage, 

Jenry ©, Hul ere Randolvh W. Townsend, 

saac Ickelheimer, Edward Town ~ 

John A. Livingston, Horace K. Thu 

Joseph 8, Lowrey, anh Ratt lip Van Volkenburgh, 

ny Wa 
At a subsequent mootinie ou the board of directors, Mr. 
Edward H. Perkins, Jr., was unanimously re-elected 
ident, and Hon. Russell Sage was unanimously re- 


elected Vice-President. 
"hawase TOWNSEND, Cashier. 


THE "CHATHAM 3 NA IONAL BANK, NEW YORK, 
pts a meeting of the stockhold- 





ers of this held th day. the fol lowing gentlemen 
were elected Directors - 4, e ensuing. year 
George M Frederick Wiebusch, 


Tron iamin W. Merriam, Henry M. Anthony, 


omas Davenport, William H. Wickham, 
Samuel R. Piatt, Alfred F. Cross, 
Charles Hauslet, Dan, B. 8m 
Henry A. Dik James H. Blauvelt, 
Thomas W. Adams, Henry del, 


John Washburn 
as a aubsequent meeting of the Directors Mr. 
M. Hard and Mr. Frederick Wiebusch were 


unen mously re-elected Preseet and Vice-President, 
H. P. DO REMUS, Cashier. 


——s 


t 
I 


INCORPORATED IN 1883. 


$750, 000. 





FARM MORTGAGES t= 





y x<rmterest 


u say Payments of Interest 
Bonds by half-yearly 


a: 


Guaranteca 


Prompt as Covernment ly 
Coupons payable at 


Nationa! Bank of Commerce in New York. 





10 Years Business Report. 
tu The number of mortgages negotiated from Oct. 1873, to Oct. 1883; 8,148. 


Aggregate amount, - 


Total amount of interest earned and paid © on the day it matured, 


U Number of mortgages matured, 1,663. 
Aggregate amount, 


$5,049,700 
$1,594,500 © 


- $833,600 


All duly paid—no loss or arrears. 
Ml Amount of interest owned on paid oy these matured mortgages in H 


Five years, 


All paid on presentation of Coupons at Lank. 
Total amount of interect and principal paid at maturity, . 


ages, 1200. each one can testify that all fi 

d to the ictter. 

_ You a enamaies hen see a ———., again ; therefore, cut it out and send now for 
estimonials and have them when needed. 


Number of investors in these mo 
f our representations have been ful 


$416,800 
t 
$2,428.100 fu 


Address 


“The J. B. Watkins Land Mortgage Co., 


LAWRENCE, EFANELAS. 





Or HENRY DICKINSON, Now York Manager, 243 Broader. 








THE NATIONAL Park Bonn a or New Yor«, 


Bank, hae this aay, ibe Soil 


THE A 
iders of t 


A 


named -— VL. were duly chosen as tors 
the ensuing year: 
William H. Fogg, E me Kelly, 
Oliver Hoyt, d fosep! Soo . 
Frederic A. Potts, peter Hay in. 
Arthur Leary, ¥. rd Moore, 
Stuyvesant Fish d hems oBulkley 
William H. Breeden, = ir is H. "base 
. Van Voorhis, ellogg 
George H. Potts. 
And as Ins a @. Hust of the next ppnual ffiegtion. 
Wilso Hunt, 8. Higgins 


John M. Corn 








| 
} 
_KE.K. "WRIGHT, Cashier. 


ew York, Jan. 


THE E STOOKH = 


TA MEETING 0 
A fowth National Bank, held this 


ing-named 
directors for the e 


EDE 
ELMORE 


meuing year. 


H, BUCEBOUT, Cashier. 


gentlemen were il o elec 


GORMELIUR Y BLISs, 
phe 8. SMITH, 


N_H. 
HOBERT W 
_0.D. BAL 


MAN —~ ACLURERS’ _ 


ATHEK 


STUART, 
WIN. 


Lit BANK. 29 WALL STREET, NEW YORK, 


$84,—At the annual election, 
Tollowing-named gentlemen , my un 


elected Directors of this bank 


the nd Tuesday in January, 163)—to 
second nA y Nacy Bowl 
SHULA FE 


wiHOLas 


were unanimously gor ok Pre 


dent respectively. 


THE LIxcoLy Natiowa Bank OF 
THE city oF New) 
York, 82 10 38 Kast pat tARoorp Seaxer, f 


New Yo 
At A MEETING OF THE SHAREHOLDERS” HELD 
ie following named we 4 —— elected di- 
F] bank for the ensuing y 


this da 
rectors ot 


THOMAS ME JOURN F. PLUMMER 

ALFRED Van SAN’ " 3 

WiLtIAM fe age, CORP, MAT a C.D. BOR- 
A RPER, H.W. ER WE 

NOAH DAVIS, FREDERICK KUHNE. 


And for Inspectors of Election for 1 
BER HE 


ISAAC P. CHAM 


At a subsequent ——™ of t 
yet BS re-elected President pea a oTRE 


SANTV 
mously, 


New Yor 
Al THE ANNUAL ELEOTION, HE 
the following-nam: 
rectors of this Bank for oo ensuin 
A 


3ANKS 
AMOS WOODRUF 
PER. 


CHALE BANKS, 
A, D. PORT -, 


brequent 
Cc iihine 


SE 
KINGHLAND a D, 
ON PAL the Bo 


Hus 
Nic 
Ce 


MER and 
D 


TUCKER 
a ot Direct 


id 
held on the jJ#DU + the 
nimously re- 
car domcwres on 


for the y 


ExT 8 F. 
1 KOC: 


ore, ~ 


Wi ree 





F, 


President for the ensuing year. 


Z. E. NEWELL, Cashier. 


BAB: 
ENRY G. 





eS uer 


ns 8 were duly elected Di- 


OG 
eM ARD 0: JENKINS, 
RICHARD N. PETERSON. 


meeting of the Board of Directors, 
KINS was unanimously re-elected 


‘KEFELLER, 


ace nt an 4 
Ll. HO OLDEN. Cashier, 


MA 
LFRED VAN 
RD re-elected Vice- . at, roth 
J. H, B, EDGAR, Cashier. 


Fast River NATIONAL Bank, No. 682 BRoapway, } 





8th 
ut ie. et the 
e follow- 


PALMER, 


24 9 thie da eis 
Vice Pasa. 


ith, lass. 


PEARSON. 
Paki 


unani- 


sth, 1 
THIS t DAY, 


* 





AS THE ANNU 


holders, held yesterda 
tlemen were dul ip. el lected Di 


ar: 
ant tLES E. BILL, 


FRAI _KLIN ED 
HARL 
GEORGE 





ARL. 


D LEVERICH, 
H BYRD. 


THE Bank or New York, 
NATIONAL BANKING Assoc TATION, 
ORK, ,oqnuar 


New Yo 
AL MEETIN 


SON 


President and Mr RICHAR 
mously re-elected Vice-Presi wt 


At THE ANNUAL ELEC 
banking house on thesth on. the following were 


elected for the ens 


EDMUND DB. AR DOLPE, 


sOuM T, AGN 


H, M. TABER, 
CHARLES H. MARSHALL, WM. 
Cc. BALD Ww. 


"Contin raL NaTIONAL Bane 
ae Sh ECD AT 


wine year: 
DIRECTO: 


the CP wth Be gen- 
Directors for the ensuing 


JAMES MOIR, 


D. O. MIL 
EUGENE KELLY. 


Ata meeting of the Board of Directors, held this da 
Mr. CH ¥S M RY was unanimous] y +4 


B.FERRI 


8. MASON, Cashier, 


tH. BAXTER 
FR AYLO 
HORACE PORTER, 
TURNBULL 
ORGAN, 


ED. T 


GEORGE, ©. CLARK. 
SPEOTORS. 


ALEX, McL, AGNEW. 


MUND D, RAN 


WILLIAM KEVAN, 
HOS. W. EVANS. 
At a meeting of the Directors, held this eer. ED- 

DOLPH was elected Presiden 


JOHN T. AGNEW Vice-President. 


F, TAYLOR, Cashier. 


yt, Iai. j 
STOOK- 


re-elected 
was unani- 





THE 


” 


and 





— Beogorse Ban« or New Yorx, 
REET, January #th, ” 1884, 
NUAL ELECTION, HEL 
Nhe poowing named gen 
ors of t 


A* ath han 


unanimously electe 
your ending on the second Tuceday in January, 1885— 


o wit: 
A RTHUR af GRAVES, 


JOHN H. EARLE, 

HENRY FA ITCH, J 

WILLIAM H. WALLACE JOHN 8 
HOMAS G, POL 


and Daniel Drake 
Montgomery Hare were elected inspectors of the next 


d Direc 


succeeding election. 


At 2 rye of. the Board, 
get B. GRAV 
ronidsat and i’ H. 


he a MEROANTHLe NA 
4 OF NEW YO 
uar fi tht 884.—At the 


named 
ensuing year: 


QHARLES P. BURDETT 

WILLIAM C. BROWNING, AUGUSTUS. G. PAINE, 
FRANKLIN E. JAMES, ' ISAAC N. PHELPS 
HENRY T. KNEELAND, GEORGE H. SARGENT. 
EMANUEL LEHMAN, FRED'CK B. SCHENCK, 
SETH M. MILLIKEN, CHARLES M. VAIL, 
WILLIAM T. MOORE, ISAAC WALLACH, 

LIAM P. 8T, JOHN. 

At 5 meetin g the Board of Directors, b held this day, 

Mr. WIL: LIA JO imously_re- 


H 
elected President, and Mr. CHARLES P. URDEET 


E 


quale 


Smith, pe 


AMOS M. KIDDER 
WILLIAM H. AKIN, 
OSEPH HH: PA PARSONS, 





m.. 


JAMES E. NICHOLS, 





was unanimously re-elec 


ted Vice 
FREDERICK B. BOHENCK, Cashier. 


is Bank for the 


K 
M. Taber and J. 


subsequently held 
A wae unapimously re-elec 
HOMAS C. POLLOCK, Cashier, 


ONAL, Bane OF THE 
“« of th 


holders ot thie bank, held on thetthinee, the following- 
gentlemen were duly elected Directors for the 


ITON, 


ted 


ident. 


Jau- 





\ ARFIELD NATIONAL BANK 
W Cor. 6th . & 28d 


tee Ny An i a 


ie 
Le 


G, 


HENRY 
ENEY. 


New Yor, Me 


HIRAM senetieten. 
jos. Oe R. BELL, 


DREXEL, 
J, COLEMAN DRAYTON, 
MAILLARD, 


Senielineliel wicetin of — Di 


Mir, 46,0 having geclip 


Mr. G, H, ROBINSON, Vice 


GEORGE F- p VAIL, Cashier 


re-elected 
was ae hee 5 a gaa 


r.G. H. 
ee 
President 





"THE Nation aL AL BANK OF THE REPustic, 
New Yoru, January 8th, 

G OF THE STOCKHOLDERS OF 

eld this day,the following gentle. 

re for we e ain 


AKT, RS. C0 
"OLIVE M 3. z SEEN, 


T A MEET 
A this Bank, 
men we ec 
GEORGE B CA 
JOHN J. CRANE, 


iin 3 i 


At a meeting sf 
asy, 





TILLINGHAS 


Cay tt 


ot 


LLACE Cc. 
ras R. 


ee 


E. LMsOne 
Directors, held this 


ise. | 


ANDREWS) 


unanimous! 
Costes 








TROT a bar Yt Ak BANK —New 


annual 
cicholders of this held on the 8th inst. 
the ptociholdert of were ele Directors for the 


Weg i RAD 
LON HUM BREYS GEORGE I. HEN EY 
AUG STUS CO, RICHAKDS BERT B. MINTUBN, 


peat ecti the Board, held this day, 
was unanimously re-elected Presi- 
GEO, J. McGOURKEY, Cashier, 


NaTIONAL Buronzns’ AND Dpovans. igi 
fw Zone, Jan i’ 

Atd HE ANNUAL ELECTION 
8th inst,, the a petmceied 4 gebteneae were 
gheoted Directors of this bank for the ensuing year— 


dee 


Ming Je eesoN 
¥ A. HURLB RT, 





asu 
GORGE 
den 





viz. 

George W. Quintard, Gurdon G. Brinckerhoff, 
John C, Chamberlain, William H. ase, 
Henry Silberborn, Joseph Britton, 

d ~ . Cotte, John ) te =y 

Langstaff N. Cro John A. Del 





anoy,. Jr. 
Ata. a ne of the Board of ection _ ‘hls day 
r. Gurdon G, Brinckerhoff was unan re- 
Blecten | President, WM. H. CHASE, Cas er. 


MERCHANTS’ EXCHANGE NATIONAL BANK OF THE 
NEw Rent ae 9 ret a 


ITY OF 
NUAL M ME T 
holders of Snis bank, held ine 8th inst., the fo low. 





T THE AN 


ing-comee & gentl emen were elected Directors for tho 
neuin 

WILLIAM & ‘A. THOMSON, JOSEPH THOMSON, 
JOHN ALFRED M, HOYT 
OBERT ARAMA N WILLIAM B. BOOkUM, 
JESSE W. POWERS, PHINEAS ©. LOUNS- 
CHARLES M. MAY, 


ALLEN 8, APGAR, JA G. POWERS, 
E,. CHRISTIAN KORNER, AtYREDS T TAYLOR. 
At the meeting of the Board of Directors, held this 
day, WILL TAM A. THOMSON was elected President. 
and JOHN G. DAVIS Vice-President, both unani- 


A. 8, APGAR, Cashier. — 


Manine. NATIONAL Bank, } 


mously, 





D #0 WALL ST., 
NEW } Lowy Jan, Lith, 184. 
T THE ANNUAL ELECTION, HELD ON ‘1 UES- 
day, January &th, 1884, for Directors of this bank, 
the following-named gentlemen were elected for the 
ensuing year: 


James W, Elwell Carsten Sierck, 


James D. Fish, John T. Wilson, 
Henry Barrow, James R. Smith 
JIN fmace 3. Scoville, 


nry J. Cullen, Jr., 
Ferdinand Ward, 
Bird W. Spencer, 
icer, Jr. 

At . meeting of the _ a oe Directors, held this day, 
JAM was re-elected ted President. and A 
BRORE SNOW, Vice- Fresiaget 
OHN- D, FISH, Cashier. 


a yw Bank,) 

New_York, Jan. ith, 1884. +t: 
THE ANNUAL ELECTION, HEL. DON THE 
&th aay the following-named gentlemen were 





A* 


elected Divgotare 0 for the ens vg year—viz. 
mes M. McLean, Elkan Nanmburg, 
n, J. Valentine, Henry Stokes, 
Chiat, Gores Robert Irwin, 
Schell, Stephen R. Lesher, 
Pe: Gees x Halstead, Richard R. Haines, 
Thos. J. Davis, dward L. Merrifield, 





‘William #. On kley. 
a meeting of the Foard, held this day, Mr. WIL- 
Liam H. OAKLEY was unanimously re-elected Presi- 
dent. D.C. BOUT, Cashier. 


THE ‘Spasegene’ 8 NATIONAL Baus. 

w YorK, January 8th, | 
T AN ELECTION. FOR ‘DIRECTORS, ELD 
this day, the following- — gentlemen were 


elected to serve for the engulng year 
AMU tf oe HUNT, AS HITCHCOCK, 
JAMES E. GRANNISS, 


GEORG ARR, 
WM.A. PON. W. H. TUTT, 
OLIVER F. BERRY, JOHN GREENOUGH, 
NATHANIEL NILES. 
a subsequent meeting of the Directors, NA- 
rhasieh NILES was unanimously elected Presi- 


OLIVER F, BERRY, Cashier. 


PORT. OF Te CONDITION OF THE 
REE ONAL TCHERS’ So OVERS’ 

BANK, at New York in the State of New York, at the 
pos of business, Dec ember Sls Bist, 18k: 





RCES. 











+++ $81,824,198 62 
. 495 47 


»onds to secure circulation.. 300.000 00 

















Saye 3,026,585 
StTatTE oF New York, CouNTY OF NEw YORK, 68. 
I, WILLIAM H. CHASE, Cashier of the above-nam 
bank, do —- swear that the sbove gnens is 
true, to the t of m pper case ang and be 


at Cesbier. 
Subscribed and sworn to Setore ™ | Lg ay of 
January, 1884. HEN 

Notary Public ton King 


Dike woe ks, bonds, and mortgage 13,4 0 
Due from other national banks. . 117,616 28 
Due from state banks and bankers......... 16,798 
Real estate, furniture, and fixtures......... 80,000 00 
Checks and other cash items................ 29,651 78 
Exchanges for Clearing-house.. 686,650 7 
Bills of other banks 35,670 00 
Fractional paper currency, nic el 
gece Riaibneseh eateuieien 253 07 
Peony ender notes 115,125 00 
Redemption fund with \s 8. Treasurer (5 
per cent. of ¢ IIL, cnssictheweleanend 13,500 00 
Due from U. 8. Treasures, other than 6 
per cent. redemption fund.............++. 7,000 00 
Ron os Sus sock biaeiaiidennaibliiiass dalek -» {83,026,585 48 
¢ ' ; k ia Pragya gace.eno €0 
a stoc! pal E 
: Sh Pil nssgeeeeseses 250,000 00 
v jadivided pr A dacddcssudchhahsceseedsues 47,564 23 
onal — notes outstanding. . 230,110 00 
Divi SE WIEN: 00 cc g0ccece:ccaneens 13,023 98 
ndividual ‘deposits subject to coo 1,649,398 39 
Demand cortihoates of deposit. . 5,426 58 
Certified checks................+000+ 495,880 86 
Due to aie eecoers banks....... 25,159 16 
Due to state banks and bankers..... 22 28 
48 
ed 


Certificate filed in N.Y. Go. 
Correct.—Attest: 
H. PTL PERHORS ) 
GE UINTARD, Directors. 
G. G. Prin CKERHOFF, ! 


EPOR 7 OF. THE CONDITION | 01 
the NATIONAL BANK OF THE RE Ic, A 
ew York. in the State of New York, at the close of 
business, December 31st, 1883. 
RESOURCES. 


Loans and @iscounts...............cceeceeeee $4,215,833 67 
MN cen conenegecncesen es. ceeccencee: cee 61,290 
U.S. bonds to secure circulation............ 200,000 00 
Other stocks, bonds and | peshiepe 106,000 00 
Due trom er national se 






Ch 
Bills of other banks............---seeesseeees 
nal FO seamen (including nickels 








and * eam pu 15 
Legaltonder noben.............,.cccs00c0..,, 890,357 00 
Redemption fund with v. 8. nicasuzee i é - 

cent. of circulation) ...-.........+.++++ 9,000 00 
Due mie from U. 8. ere other than 5 per 
cent, redemption fund..............0eeeeee 8,000 00 
atte eee eee. © 947,020 75 
— en 
ry A 
: rf 600,000 00 
Undivided profit 841,202 84 
ational bank-notes outstandin 180,09 00 
1 payidends a ene.. vomeszease io or 
its 8 7e5% cl 
bemand pe OG bcates Peveacega 129,989 55 
Cer’ Mnccccenscoogneoeccoencccescoces 186,451 
ue to other r national banks.. 1,441,006 66 
Due to state banks and bankers. é 142,447 
EE aR RRR OF MEE 89,947,020 1p 
State or New Yorks, COUNTY OF aa York, ss. 
E. H. ‘Cas or vhe ‘above- 
named bank, do solemnly swear that the above state- 
ment is true, to the best of my knowledge and oe 


_H, P 
Sworn to and subscribed before id aaees this ‘lith day ‘of 


= + otary Pu blic, ‘Kings Gomnty. 
<i Certificate filed in New York County. 
fous, OHAN z } Directors 
3,8 B JOHNSTON, 








em eS aa aaa 


~ 


Oe SISRRESSSSSs ois S FS 


Q 





January 17, 1884.] 





THE INDEPENDENT, 











RE ORT OF THE CONDITION OF THE 
HASE NATIONAL L at New York, in Se 
Lag Ca New York, at the close of business, Decempe' 




























RESOURCES. 

Loans and discounts,...........scessecsseees $4,040, = 

SEUEn pendirenabiteesunaeetahanroccese. case 6,180 
8. boi to secure circulation.......,.... 50,000 oo 
8. bonds on hand...................- 69,050 00 
Other stocks, bonds and mortgages ciduaeind 261 75 
ue from other national banks..... 194,311 4 
Due from state Genks 3 and bankers. 81,016 74 
furni , and fixtures 4,000 00 
Garsens expenses and taxes paid.. 12,565 47 
miums spas witb ddpéddecbeded 8,690 97 

Checks and other cash items.. é 16,094 67 

Exchanges for Clearing-louse.............++ 297,876 92 

Bills of other banks................ee:e++++*s 22,375 00 

i paper currency, nickels, and “61 

epee "993,761.37 
: 681,267 00 
emption fund with 
per cent, of circulation),........+++ss++++** ____ 2,880 0 
DOG, cccocedec socgusnsnabensabanss oserese $6,718,544 35 
" Sane TIES. 

Oapital stock paid in poeta bdocdaccoeppsamoc see $300,000 00 
uu ur pas fun Spans evonsnanses 2544 = 
is gual b bank noise outstanding 40,000 Wd 

Indi vidual de a Bee aries eet sise8 41 
Pemen tes of deposit......... vee 7,816 69 

Snel che ecks paeaee 28,541 03 





Sashier's checks outstanding... 
Due to other national banks....... 
Due to state banks and bankers 


86,718,044 8 544 35 


Total... 
at a rr “New Yori, County or NEw York, 88,2 
OC W. WHI Oashier of the avove-named 


bank, <% camel ae that the above statement is 
true, to the best o: my powretee sae ee ief. t 
AAC W. WHITE, Cashier. 
Subscribed and sworn to before me this 12th day of 
January, 1884. 


aks Ww. O 
Notary Public, N. ¥. Co. 
Correct.—Attest: SAM’L C. THOMPSON, 
JOHN THOMPSON, Directors. 
©. ©. SLADE, 5 


i 1 EPORT OF. OF. THE CONDITION OF. THE 
FOURTH Bae TIONAL BANK OF THE STATE OF 
W YORK, at New York, in the —_—, C4 wand York, 

xt the close of business ecember Sist, 1 






. 8. bonds to secure circulation 6, 4 
Other stocks, bonds, and mortgages.......... 132,757 85 
Due from other national banks... -..csseceee. 1,880,876 38 


Exchanges for Clearing-house. 
Bills of other banks. Lopdn db dnccbbenagé do cdice ony 80,000 00 


pennies. 
Perper 
lanl tender MOCO d. . seveesere 
emption fund with U. 8. 
per cent. of ciroulation)..................+++ 
Due from U. 8. ©. sreqsaret, other than 5 per 













cent. redemption Dido cetibccccthtideodise 7,000 00 
WOOD. snc dciddeesibigcticshtbsecsnesssesede 837,557,653 40 
LIABILITIES. 

Capital stock, paidin . » 83,200,000 00 
Surplus fund..... 640,000 00 
418,845 82 

360, 
° 147,143 20 
naividual Tepentn subject to check......... 14,9 34, "689 18 
De ite TOF ACCOPTANCES............scccecceee 6,654,069 24 

De d certificates of de pons. 





Cashier's checks outstanding. . 
Due to other national banks.. 
Due to state banks and bankers 


CRO RS Se $37,557, 653 3 40 
Bite OF NEw York, CouNTY OF NEW YORK, «8. 

I, HENRY BUCKHOU 1’, Cashier of the above-named 
bank, do solemnly swear that the above statement is 
true, to the best of my knowledge and belief. 

ENRY BUCKHOUT, Cashier, 
Subscribed and sworn to before me, this i2th day of 
January, 1884, D. G, Fannine, Notary Public. 
Correct.—attest : 
ROBT. W. BTUART, ) 
E. A. KENT, + Directors. 
0. D. BALDWIN, 1 








EPORT OF THE CONDITION. OF THE 

PHENIX NATIONAL BANK, of the city of New 
York. at New York, in the State = pow York, at the 
close of business December Bist, 













OURCES. 
Loans and discounts.................ceseeees $2,951,484 94 
SE iscansnnsenteeiiivcsdabnaameciossrse 
ae to secure circulation....... 300,000 00 
Other stocks, bonds, and mortgages....... 83,240 00 
Due from other national banks ° 357,303 62 
ue from state banks and bankers 643 79 
Real estate, furniture and fixtures. . 350,000 00 
EE El neveccncnsssscesesswent ee 6,000 00 
ecks anu other cash 1tews 05 2 


Exchanges for Clearing-housé.. 4 
Bills ls of other banks 


Capital stock, ru in 
7 lus 4 


Didi ‘taal Linboddeddecdéhdeove ‘ 
vidual deposits subject to check....... 3,213, 170 62 








Demand certificates of deposit 99 
Certified checks. ..............+...5 eevee 9737181 = 

faeniers checks outstanding.. ar 35,420 35 
ue to other national benks ee 844,904 20 
Due to state banks and bankers.. 137,669 9 
oO cece copece cocsecos ce cceceeccsceceges 8,523,6 600 03 

STATE OF Uy Yorx, County or New York, se,: 

I, ALFRED M. BULL, Cashier of the above-named 


bank, do Selctinky swear that the above statement 
is — to the best of my knowledge and belief. 


BULL, Cashier. 
becribed and sworn to befcre me this 12th lay 
fee 1884. Exvwan H. RIKER, 


Notary Pu lic. 
Cossset—Attent: 
G. BACON, 


WM BRYCE 
JONATHAN THORNE, Jr., 
EP E co pr 10N OF THE 
R: CRETE D FN ETHONAL BA , at New York, in 
tate of 4 York, at the 7 of business ‘De- 
caitee ist, | 


} Directors. 


















RESOURCES. 
Loans and GiscOunts.........00.-cceeeeeeeees onten oe 
BREWS. opovcerccccc-cocvcascepopsvonsoognce 5 
ws. bonds to secure circulation. eee 000 
Due from other national banks.. 20,477 49 
Real estate, furniture, and fixture 500 
Premiums, pai oeee > 13,968 75 
hecks pend < other cash items... a 5,570 BL 
xchanges for Clearing-house.. wat 47,778 02 
Bilis of Other DaNKS.............,..cescsecece 6,500 U0 
Fractional paper currency, nickels, and 
spent i csscneccecgeccenese 
Legalise ddocbdined nig 
ption h U. 
per cent. of p+ A, beneesdansesetacess 9,000 00 
ss sane tnsiateiaalibbabahbbder abet 1, overt 96 
bises i _, ’ 
Capital stock 
arp fund be bbdec0 é 
vided DRGIOB, 00000072 s0ccerce ee 
igre aha 
e' su . s ec! 
‘Demand ce 4 aes eoceee . 19,3 si 
Gaskier's checks eerie Ta, eae sto 
candle dhe ebb debccdgpbocenna 1, 119,859 9 6 


w sonq County or New York, #¢.: 
a ia or Ney ow At AIL, Cashier of the above- 
nly swear that the a) re ptate- 


, to the best A my knowl 
ment is true, (3 Dein Y Wate, Gaciper 
z pag and sworn to before me this is 11th day ‘ot 
ennary 1 Sotary Public (112) New york County. 
Oorrect.—Attest: 


(WAU gpzes) om 


gH aA a OF 
at Hie aon not D msiness Doce ober 


Checks an 
Exchanaes for ‘Clearing-house.. 
Bis Se GEE MEE, doacostecssepencacccosses 


ve 
-tender notes.......... 
tion fun ~~ 3 with U 
per cent of Wecaixtisni= 





unp 
ndividual depos ts subject ” ck 
Demand certi cates of deposit 
Certified ch 








Due to atate banks and bankers............ 179,378 61 


Tot 
STATE OF oy York, County oF New York, ¢s, 
I, JOHN D, FISH, Cashier of the above-named bank, 
do oy swear that the ab be po angel is true, to 
the nowle 
aedaiiel D. FISH, Cashier. 


January, 1884. Hermay E. Ste 
Notary Public Tess. Oo. 
Correct.—Attest: 
HENRY BARROW, 


JNO. N. QUIRK, { Directors 
E. SPICEK, Jn, 






















Demand. certi a dopa 





To 
State of New YORK, CouNTY OF NEw Yo: 
LEN 


true, to the best of my knowied pene beli 


January, | 
Correct.—Attest: 
ED M. HOYT, 


ALF 
ROBT SEAMAN 
JHSBE W. POWERS, 


BPH Todd nee tek 


, Re the close of busuess.on the 





BOM. cochoccecocvcccccccosssocessvccescoecs 
LIABILITIES. 
Capital pyock ter.. _benehecste-seempheseneces $400,000 00 
Su Po ob ¥ 
Jn iid 
National | 10,000 
Dividends 16,848 60 


Bh na roensercncrncpecnsior ss cterede, songese $6,561,768 66 762 66 


Subscribed and sworn to before me this ith da day of 





SERA i IML SONU, QF ERE 


Correct,—Attest: 


c 
ea 
J 


. 
g 
ee 


S- 


: = “i 


S ssuess =Ssess 


saeee Bl 00 
1d Treasury certificates. tid ted 
Gold Seer RRREE 
cates . 





825,000 00 
. 1,595,000 
certificates of baceall te for legal-tend- 
Redemption tad wiih G8 bane aseguded 
per cent. of circulation).............cee.+ 67,500 00 
Total........ Soho dyadtinble Aeaceatiaiail deat 16,911 09 
LIABILITIES. aman 








2 poebonmene buidesbedéueetes 
Woke tig: .<ci!. sp iisag s dOssedsszes¥tldga 831.646,0 11 09 
Orns ore NEw York, County oF * 88,3 ” 
1,E RD TOWNSEND, Cashier rotten ¢ Importers’ 
| National k of New York, do 2 solemnly 


and” WARD TOWNSEND, Coshier. 


Sworn to andsubseribed before me this ilth day of 


Notary MW, Moon 2 ry 


BEET) mom 





e).. 
from other national banks. 
state wk yee 
aeons 


at city of New York. in the 5 “Row York, at the 
close of business, December ist 
RESOURCES, 
Loans and discounts...........seceseeseeeees 83,000,407 49 
Orerdratis p 01466 0 vdbewbehed onl chines <ecede eqene 1,204 27 
. bonds to secure circulation...... 818,000 00 
Dither stocks, bonds, and mortgages. . 3,000 00 
Due from other national banks..... 330,857 35 
Due from state banks and bankers. 40,799 18 
Real estate, furniture, and fixtures. 243,700 00 
Checks and other cash items........ 41,045 01 
Exchanges for Ulearing-house.. ‘ 435,581 20 
Bilis of Other bank6.............seseeeseeees 4,846 0 
Fractional paper currency, nickels, ana 
— pam dsoccdocvccevcccoeccees 4,414 79 
GOI, ccsnsncsnsones 259,762 80 
Laeal- tender notes. . 821,128 00 
United ne certificates of deposit for 
lewal tenders, ......isesssecepeecncescsesses 100,000 00 
Redemption "fund with U. 
(6 per cent. of circulation) 14,085 00 
OEE. canceeverenranis caetilnnanadseeeseess 85,113,421 04 
LIABILITIES. 
Capital stock paid im.........cccecseeseseees 
surplus LUDG, op roerccreccacece os ° 
Undivided profits...... 
Nutionai me — outstanding 
Div depda un ooo dpalle shes des oe 
ndividual at ect to e 








Gashters Ehockw outstanding’. rhe ri oP aes 4 
ae to other national banks................ 1,921,746 93 
Dueto state banks and bankers,...... bites 197,980; 12 


WA... corccrvccnssszoccccccsoccovesoscogse 85,113. 421 04 04 


1, AL 8. APGAR. Cashier of the above-named 
bank, do pojemaly swear that the above statement is 


A , 3 
Seated and sworn to before me, this — day of 
Notary Public, N. 4 "Co. 4 


} Directors. 
















Capital stock “phi 1 











Tot 
Stave oF New York, County or New Yoru, #0.: 
OLDEN Unsiper of the above-named bank, 


e tof my knowledge a hs ief. 
1 HOLDEN, Cashier 
January, 1884. B, SaAnBorn, Notary Pubiic, 


Kings Co. ., certificate filed in New York Go. 
Corvect.—A ttes' 


“Wit ) 
JOHN A LUO ER, -ctors. 
WM Fit RInGstawp, | "°° 





RCANTILE NATIONAL BANK, at New York, 





























eaeeo 


Loans snd discounts. ° . 81,720,957 17 
Overdrafts...........+++ os 93 81 
U. 8, bonds to ++ 600,000 00 
U. 8. Bonds on ha . 50,000 00 
Other stocks, bonds, and mortgages........ 614.654 50 
Due from other national banks........ ves» 80,678 61 
Due from state bankst + bankers. 11,938 17 
Real estate, furniture, and fixtures 240.000 00 
urrent ex ses and taxes _ Bu,602 64 
o necks and other cash items.. 62,232 84 
xchanges for Clearing-house. 473,002 33 
Bilis my other banks........... + 19,481 v0 
— pepogsoresebsosoovceceoesos eens 251,211 67 
Togas ay OR DOUGH. occe ncgscccegsccccccseccess 290,548 00 
Redemption fund with | Zz s. Preasurer 6 
per cent. of circulation), mest codccomens 27,000 00 
Total, .6..cdceeg de fergc-senee 


Pp ae TEE 


York, at the cl 


See eeeeeereeee 












cata’ te.. 70,500 00 
Ohee ke and other cash items (see schedule) 27,810 88 
Exchanges for 1 —pennanns Witt otra setéede 87,242 64 
weaspenes paper curren Pren: éy, nickels, ‘and pr ” 
Bpecie-vis:: 1 Gold coum 2222222222"" eaasd'O0 ? 
d ‘Treasury cer- 
Rew went ) 70,700 00 
v. sMacabere 
Gola Orne - house 
rtificates........ 121,000 00 
Silver coin,......... 8,344 50 
Bilver Treasury 
erti cae 
Feb, 28th, 1878).. 5,000 00 
am Wee 00 
femption fund Sod" swith “U.S. Treasurer 
5 per cent. on caowe, 
Robeceegpeworesncseesenatoeh sou Se 11,860 00 00 
Se 6000 0000 cctarnceen -2eseneabico see sepes 1,742,094 90 
LIABILITIES 91,744,004 v0 
arp eel \ quackon A denhaaphnibein bay) 4 
Mhed pr cites erssacasernaneate oes ote 908 
notes recei from ve > 
amount on hand’ and’ in 
ury, for redemption....,. 410 00 
State beak circulation outstanding... ‘ on 00 





an vidual deposits ‘subject ‘to oe 








Demand certificates of premier a 

Certified checks, .............+s0008 _ 38,887 01 
United States tax account.. ‘ han $ 
Nee Te . 81,742, 742,094 90 90 


Geum - New) Yor: UNTY or ae we 
1, z. HL, Oacier of x oa 


N 
ly ower thet the al bore mavement 


‘of my ne eeae 
4 Sworn per subscribed bo ‘ore met this 1h dae ot 
ary, 


Notary Public New York Go. 


CHARLES SER EIN. 
ii 


Correct.—Attest: 


HS," | Directors 





FERRETS, ANTON Oe 


pork s the close of business, on t 


Surplur fund .......... 000 
Undivided profits f 
National bank-notes outstanding.. 683,000 00 
Dividends unpai 6,471 61 
Individual depot Osits subject to check 1,705,679 45 
Demand certificates of deposit 362 
Certified checkg.....,...«..,-+++ 278,815 46 
Cashier's checks outstanding ill 
Due too national B. oes 561,706 57 
Due to state banks and bankers............ 218,980 68 


Ml sean sanesvensreneiittheraknenescommens rrr: 422,794 74 “4 
ao'soleminly swear that the above egiepement is true, to 


Subscribed and owgee to before me, this i2th aay ‘of 





RrORT, OF THE CON ITAGN, OF THE 


in the tate Le. coe York, at the’ anes or business, 


ia outstanding. ......... 00 
fridende unpa Wile o ddvcccosccnssdtazevsvegens 10,749 Ov 








em.- 






00 

49 

27 

Cl 

00 

00 

5,450, 
: aa Se 00 
ney (inch ing Ly 8% 
ng sold certi- , . 

ai tender notes..........- vse Ash! nerves 
emption fund wi as 8. ‘Treasurer 


LIA 
sarpl sock, ais in 





83,643,741 02 
Btate banks and bankers ée Pistslo 
© of deponit,....... __ 187,060 © a0e.108 17 
Ep athag eee wos fhenee iy Youn, ott 
L EDMUND D. RANDOLPH, ta AS a 


ment is tru * to the best of Mm no’ an » 
% Ura tatee 
iterated ond uote te Pel me, this 6th day of 


Notary Public, N. ¥. County. 


ttest: 


AM SI a 





December 38ist, 1883 : 
Se ‘RESOURCES 
Loans 4 discounts. .........+.+ «++ $6,014,897 76 
OVOTATALB. .... 1.0000 cneeeecseeees . 86 47 
U.8. oa wo secure circulation. . . 899,000 00 
U. 8. bonds on hand. Hh “ 50,000 00 
Other stocks, bonds, ali ‘a Mortgages. peseseve $1,317 50 
Due from other national banks...... dcovece 230,674 17 
Due from state banks and bankers. : 81,434 07 
estate, furniture, and fixtures. 1.000 
Checks and oth r cash 16,861 08 
Exchanges for Clearing-house. 610,020 85 
Bills of other Rp cecacqne 46,613 00 
3 per cogeocce esdccee 1,008,454 28 
Legal-tender NOteS.....-...6+ 2+ esrereseeeseees 6 87,100 00 
Redemption fund with U. 8. Treasurer (> 
Die fou U.B. Troseyee Gihiek thei’ 5) 
per cent. rr ption nd.. pos 2,000 00 
Total, .ccccccccpbh sh cie Bens tgies te de dpe bdo 0d 18 13 
LA BTL YES. et aiy 
Gapties ctpct paid i secvewvecev aden sereeeseeee 1,000,000 00 
Surplus fun 175.000 
Undivided DFO 
National bank-no’ 00 
A lends un 00 
dual de} 53 
Demand certifica’ a 
Cashier's checks outs be 05 
Due to other n oh 25 
Due to state banks and bankers.. ela 61 54 


h 
& 
_ 
C7) 


Stare er Dit Youn ¢ uNax OF or } vee 


do solemn] ‘&, t the e state- 
want i > & the best o' m3 y, kn  beliet. 
FRED! e's 8c » SCHE. Cashier. 

paged and sworn to bao th day of 
1 Notary Pubic, New Bounty. 





RE, (one 


rous of Dealing in 


8 OcKs 


will do well to write art alas Banking 


= owes pena 9 
‘Commission 


a 





rr eee sane oonee 






Capital psu paid =: 


Bie 





Div 








and pellet nd sworn + e © me, 
January, ty ad 


Correct.—Attest: 


ane a { <page 3 





Pepe ylad) | 
vy ickeat ei 
cg gt day 


Notary Public, New York mom 





ONAL! SANK] 


ew rk, — Sn yn af businces on t 


8. bon 





Silver oa 


= 


eae STC itt 
Gapttel stock, paid ta. eseuees 


mndivided 








Bue to ee ini 4. ” 


Ls Prerrertrr ttt ttereres 


Total 
a 
sweat 


gps to and subscribed before 
January, 1884 


eee 


$2,114,583 71 


890,000 
FP 3 
46,208 57 


hig 860,588 77 





om 


SP tS ane 
eee 194,008,188 18 

. 81,000,000 09 
: » 





t—-] 
ai $294" 0 pan. 


Directors, 











ae: SS 
open 


seine 


PF. 
Specie 
em per cent, 0: 


Capi 


one, Coumry on X Ne 
re alee soe ae 


Coors and sworn to before 
January, 1884. 


sees OF r New Yon 


QxPITIgN OF i 4 


at the dloss of bust. 









weit i“ a 


of 


ARIE (ome 








Eugene 






PATENTS. si, 
ut Cole 


& Cole, 








} 


ET eee 
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Commercial 


SECRETARY FOLGER’S LETTER. 


Tae following letter, from Secretary 
Folger, will interest thousands among our 
readers, who may have forgotten how hard 
it was for President Buchanan and his Sec- 
retary of the Treasury, Howell Cobb, to 
raise money on the outbreaking of the Civil 
War. Had it not been for the unflinching 
faith and patriotism of the well-known 
officers of some of our leading banks in 
New York, these timid, if not disloyal 
leaders of the democracy at that time, would 
have utterly failed in their half-hearted 
financial efforts to sustain the Government. 
It was then supposed, on what was deemed 
good evidence, that both President Bu- 
chanan and Secretary Cobb and a majority 
of the Democratic leaders all over the coun- 
try did not wish money to be raised to 
put down the rebellion. It will be seen by 
Secretary Folger’s interesting letter that, 
when the Government got into more loyal 
hands, all the money wanted was forth- 
coming at short notice. We well re- 
member when Salmon P. Chase was placed 
at the helm, there was at once a 
clear sky in all our financial affairs. 
He at once took the field personally among 
capitalists, banks, bankers and the news- 
papers in this city, and said, in eloquent and 
patriotic words, which will never be forzot- 
ten by us and all who heard them, ‘* We 
must have the money immediately to feed, 
clothe and fully equip our Army and Navy, 
or we shall, as a nation, go to destruction, 
and that speedily. Your bank stocks will 
not be worth a penny, your gold will be 
robbed from your vaults, and your city, 
if it resists, will be burned to ashes.” 
Such was the talk of that financial 
General; and, thanks to God, his 
voice was heeded,the money was pro- 
vided, and universal joy, hope, and new 
courage at once prevailed. While our no- 
ble soldiers were fighting forthe cause of 
freedom at one end of the line, Secretary 
Chase was fighting forthe same cause at 
the other end. There are many facts con- 


nected with the raising of money by the - 


Government at that time, which, as time 
and space permit, we mean to give to 
our readers. 


“ Tagasuny DEPARTMENT. 
** Office of the Secretary. 
“ Wasuinoton, D, C., Dec. 29th, 1883. | 


“ R. B. Ferris, Haq., Vice-President Bank of 

New York, N. B. A., New York, N. Y.: 

** Sir :—I am in receipt of your letter of the 
27th inst., in which you refer to the loan author- 
ized by the Act of February 8th, 1861, as ‘the 
first loan asked for by the United States on the 
breaking out of the Civil War,’ and asked to be 
furnished, if it be not detrimental to the public 
interest, with a list of the successful bidders for 
said loan. You also mention that it is your im- 
pression that, in negotiating said loan, the De- 
partment invited bids for $20,000,000 in one and 
two year Treasury notes; and that the bids re 
ceived ranged from par to 36 per cent. discount, 
of which there were accepted $2,000,000, at from 
par to 12 per cent. discount. 

“It would appear that you have confounded 
two or more distinct transactions. The loan for 
which President Buchanan’s Secretary of the 
Treasury was obliged to pay such extraordinary 
rates—rates such as no solvent civilized nation 
ever before paid—was negotiated in the last 
month of the year 1860, and not in the Spring of 
1861. The main facts may be stated as follows: 

“In the month of December, 1860, the Hon. 
Howell Cobb, then Secretary of the Treasury, 

acting under the authority conferred by an act 
(December 17 th, 1860,) just then passed by Con- 
gress, invited bids for #10,000,000 one-year 
Treasury notes, the bidders to indicate the rate 
of interest at which they were willing to take 
thie notes. The proposals received were for 
various amounts at widely different rates of in- 
terest, ranging from 6 to 36 per cent. per annum. 

Under these bids, notes were isaued to the 
amount of $10,010,900, bearing interest at races 
ranging from 6 to 12 per cent. per annum; 


nearly one-half of the entire amount being at 


the highest named rate, and the average rate 
being 11.192 per cent. per annum. Other bids, 
demanding interest up to 36 per cent. per an- 
num were declined. 

“ The several amounts awarded at the various 
rates are stated in the mclosed printed copy of 
Department letter of September 25th, 1878. Ne 
list of successful bidders appears to have been 
published ; but the names are on record in this 
office, and can be furnished if desired. 

* On February 23d, 1861, General Dix,who had 
assumed office on the ilth of the preceding 
month, negotiated « loan under authority of the 

act of February 8th, 1861, which loan is often 





spoken of as the “first War loan,” although 
actual hostilities did not break out for nearly 
two months thereafter. 

“Under the same authority Secretary Chase 
obtained loans during the ensuing three or four 
months ; the obligations issued under the act 
being $18,415,000 in twenty-year 6 per cent. 
bonds, for which the Treasury received $16,395,- 
223.90, or an average of about $89.08 for each 
$100 in bonds, 

“The names of the bidders for the above 
bonds, with prices offered, may be found on 
pages 20, 32, and 54 of the report made to the 
Congress, July 4th, 1861. 

“In April, 1861, Secretary Chase, under the 
authority of the same act and of the act of 
March 2d, 1861, offered $4,901,000 in Treasury 
notes, to run two years and to bear interest at 6 
per cent. per annum. A list of the bidders is to 
be found on page 51 et seq. of the same report. 

“Under the last-mentioned act and the act of 
July 17th, 1861, other interest-bearing Treasury 
notes were issued, a list of bidders being given 
in the Report on the Finances, dated December 
9th, 1861, pp. 292, 295, ef seg. See, also, Finance 
Report for 1862, p. 266 et seq. 

“Much information touching these and other 
loans of the Government may be found in a 
‘History of the National Laws of the United 
States,’ which has been mailed to your address 


this day. Very respectfully, 
“‘Cuas, J. Fotos, Secretary.” 
THE NEW YORK COUNTY NA- 
TIONAL BANK. 


Tue New York County National Bank, 
situated at the corner of Fourteenth Street 
and Eighth Avenue, was chartered to do 
business under the National Banking Law, 
May 6th, 1865, succeeding the old New 
York County Bank. It has a capital of 
$200,000, its loans and discounts amount 
to $1,819,000, and its deposits to $2,508,000. 
lt has an exceptionally good location for its 
business, which is largely with a class of 
people who want comparatively small ac- 
commodations upon abundant security. 
While the New York County National does 
not, we presume, aspire to transact the 
colossal financial operations of some of the 
great down-town institutions, it has the 
credit, among bankers and financiers, of 
being one of the safest and best-managed 
banks in the city, which is no mean praise 
when it is known that, generally speaking, 
the management of our city banks is not 
excelled for safety and wisdom by any 
financial institu ions anywhere. A bank 
must not only do its business safely, but it 
must earn dividends. From the fact that 
no New York County National Bank stock 
is to be purchased, we judge that its stock- 
holders are satisfied upon the question of 
dividends. 

It has connected with it a Safe Deposit 
Vault, with safes renting from $10 to $250 
perannum. Mr, F. Leland, one of the old- 
est bank officers in the city, is the Presi- 
dent, Mr. F. L. Leland its Vice-President, 
and Mr. G. H. Wyckoff, Cashier. 

DRY GOODS. 

Amone commission houses there is a 
more hopeful feeling which has followed 
the arrival of a large force of Southern and 
Southwestern buyers. As yet these have 
mainly confined their operations to shop- 
ping and examination of new styles; but, 
circumstances considered, a fair amount of 
new business was accomplished, and deliv- 
eries on back orders still occupy considera- 
ble attention at first hands. The jobbing 
trade remains quiet, although a few of the 
large houses are doing a fair packing trade 
among small out of-town jobbers and large 
retailers. Taking all things into considera- 
tion the outlook for the dry goods 
market is more encouraging than for some 
time pzst. Among distributors stocks are 
generally small; and although of certain fab- 
rics there are still accumulations at first 
hands that may force some important auc- 
tion sales, yet low prices and curtailed 
production have done much to remove that 
weakness. Prices, in fact, of most textile 
fabrics are already so low as to be unre- 
munerative to manufacturers, and any 
sudden improvement in demand would 
undoubtedly result in a reaction; but the 
latter at best cannot be expected to be pro- 
nounced; and the situation warrants noth- 
ing beyond reasonable hopes of a healthy 
Spring trade, which the present cold 
weather, by increasing the consumption of 
Winter fabrics, is materially assisting. 

For cotton fabries the inquiry has been ir- 





regular, and a fair trade was done consider- 
ing the early stage of the season. Lower 
prices were made on certain makes of col- 
ored cottons in order to reduce stocks, while 
brown sheetings were in fair request, as 
also were wide sheetings, denims, jeans, 
stripes, checks, cheviots, etc. Bleached 
sheetings moved steadily in small lots, and 
were firm after recent reductions. 

Print cloths are quiet at 3 7-16c. for 64x 
64s, and 3 1-16c. for 56x60s, respectively. 
Prints were quite active, owing to the open- 
ings of new styles, the leading siskes 
selling at the low price of 6c. per yard. 
For ginghams there is an improving de- 
mand, and considerable business has been 
done by some agents, who have been pri- 
vately showing their samples, the opening 
of which will shortly become general. In 
dress goods there was also more demand 
for Spring fabrics, and a fair amount of 
business completed on the delivery of back 
orders. 

Woolen goods remain in the quiet con- 
dition into which they .had previously 
fallen; but the continuance of seasonable 
weather is having a marked beneficial effect. 
Clothing woolens are likely to continue 
inactive until the opening of the new sea- 
son, which has not yet begun; and in other 
respects the woolen goods market offers 
nothing for comment. : 

Trade in foreign goods is also moderate 
in volume, and preparations for the com- 
ing season are being carried on very con- 
servatively. Foreign manufacturers are 


making deliveries here much earlier than 
usual, showing the dullness of trade at the 
sources of supply; but importers are not 
yet prepared to exhibit samples. 


R. H. MACY & C0,, 


14th ST., SIXTH AVE.,and 13th ST., 
NEW YORE. 


GRAND CENTRAL FANCY AND DRY GOODS 
ESTABLISHMENT. 





WE SHALL INAUGURATE THE NEW YEAR BY A 
SPECIAL SALE OF LADIES’ AND CHILDREN’S 


MUSLIN 


UNDERWEAR 


ALL OF OUR OWN MANUFACTURE AND DESIGN. 
WHICH, FOR QUALITY AND WORKMANSHIP, CAN. 
NOT BE EXCELLED, OUR PRICES WE GUARANTEE 
LOWER THAN ANY OTHER HOUSE. 


WE HAVE ALSO A FINE ASSORTMENT OF HAND 
EMBROIDERED FRENCH UNDERWEAR OF OUR 
OWN IMPORTATION. 


WE WILL SELL 10,000 PIECES HAMBURG 


EMBROWDERIES, 


FROM MEDIUM TO FINE GRADES, AT LOWER 
PRICES THAN EVER. 


RARE BARGAINS IN 


LINEN COODS 


OF ALL KINDS. DAMASKS, NAPKINS, TOWELS, 
CRASHES, ETC, FULL STOCK OF BLANKETS. 
QUILTS, PIANO AND TABLE COVERS, AT EX- 
TREMELY LOW PRICES, 
RARE AND MATCHLESS-BARGAINS IN 


BLACK AND COLORED 


SILKS AND DRESS GOODS 


OUR PRICES ARE BELOW ALL COMPETITION, 


y 
SOLE RETAIL AGENTS FOR NEW YORK CITY OF 
THE GENUINE FOSTER 


KID GLOVES, 
IN 5,7, AND 10 HOOKS, AND IN THREE GRADES, 
SPECIAL CARE GIVEN TO ALL ORDERS BY MAIL 
SEND FOR CATALOGUE 


R. H. MACY & CO. 
Send to the Yale 
Silk Works, New 

Haven, Ct. fora dollar package of 


their beautiful silks for patchwork, 


MADAME McGEE’S 
Coronet Corsets. 


No bones un: 














First-Class Printers’ Materials. 
Types, > Strong Slats Chsang, Printing 


VAND. & CO, 
100 Fulton and 16 and 8 Duteh Street New York. 





we oat 


N Y. Depot, 115 Worth St- 





Iusurance. 
HIS EXCUSES. 


Mr. Commissioner Tarpox, as a sort of 
echo governor, has sent in to the Massachu- 
setts legislature, only two days after its or- 
ganization, his first, and doubtless his last, 
annual ‘‘message,” his excuse for such 
haste being that his regular report cannot 
be forthcoming ‘‘in season to be of use to 
the General Court in its ordinary session.” 
What he says of plural valuations of 
life policies and of the work heretofore 
done by Massachusetts is as true as if it 
came from a better source. ‘‘The radical 
importance, to a safe test of the financial 
soundness of a company, of a verified scien- 
tific computation of its liability upon its 
policy contracts has been lucidly set forth 
in former reports by Commissioners Wright 
and Sanford, to whose conscientious and 
capable labors in this department the prac- 
tice and science of life insurance, the 
public, and their official successors, owe a 
liberal debt.” Most true; but the higher the 
estimate set upon Massachusetts supervi- 
sion in the past, the greater its decadence 
to-day appears. It is also true, as Mr. Tar- 
box urges, that the Massachusetts standard 
cannot safely be lowered for the sake of be- 
coming uniform with that of others, that 
Massachusetts has been practically the 
standard in this matter, and that positive 
steps must be taken toward uniformity be- 
fore valuations made in any state, as to its 
own companies, can safely be accepted in 
all other states. Quite true, also, as to of- 
ficial valuations, that they have been made 
by Massachusetts for a quarter century, 
‘*upon a system now so perfected as to as- 
sume the best results of accuracy and fidel- 
ity.” A system guarantees nothing. The. 
best made rifle will shoot wide of the mark, 
unless used by competent hands. The 
Massachusetts system is ‘‘now so per- 
fected”; but it has no power to rise superi- 
or to Tarbox and Plympton for the time be- 
ing. Itcan and will survive them; but it 
cannot overcome their malign influence 
while they misdirect it. The best results 
“of accuracy and fidelity” are secured, but 
are conditioned upon those; and those qual- 
ities are precisely the ones conspicuously 
absent now. In this observation Mr. Tar- 
box unconsciously writes out the verdict 
against himself. 

A man who attempts to follow pachy- 
dermatous Ben Butler should be tough. 
Mr. Tarbox is too thin-skinned. His 
hurried missive is exculpatory in intent and 
inculpatory in result. Whoever has calmly 
done his duty can afford calmly to await the 
vindication of events, orto submit to misun- 
derstanding, if that be his fate. Mr. Tar- 
box protests too much; and he rushes at 
the legislature with his pleas before any 
member of that body has had time even to 
look toward him. The central point of his 
defense of course relates to his conduct in 
the Union Mutual matter. Representations 
had been made to him about that company, 
he says, which were a ‘‘ scandal,” if true, and 
both oral and written requests for an in- 
vestigation; the surplus of the company 
had declined, the reported value ef its 
real estate had fluctuated, its salary 
list had increased, its principal office had 
been removed from Boston to Portland, etc. 
The last named plea is puerile ; for to remove 
the office from Massachusetts in the hope 
of evading any responsibility to Massachu- 
setts would be as futile as for an individual 
defendant to throw his pass-book into the 
river with intent to evade an inquiry as to 
his bank account in court. Mr. Tarbox is 
too weak. He forgets the old judge’s ad- 
vice to the young one to make decisions, 
but avoid exposing himself to dissection 
by giving reasons. A commissioner is not 
bound to assign any reasons; but, ifhe does 
assign any, he will be derided whenever they 
are insufficient and silly. He may examine 
companies whenever he chooses to, and his 
reasons are his own affair; hence Mr. 
Tarbox misses the point entirely, the charge 
against him not being that he sought to 
examine the Union Mutual without good 
cause for so doing, but that he did not ex- 
amine it at all, and then, by publicly making 
a false statement, sought to discredit and 
injure the company. 

Trying to clear himself, he flounders bad- 
ly. He says: ‘That an examination should 
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be reasonable in time and manner, I agree. 

Had any objection of that sort been urged, 

it would have commanded my cheerful def- 
erence. Had an examination been actually in 
progress, Ishould not have sought to pro- 
ceed in any manner to interfere with it. 
But the books, papers and assets of the 
company were in possession and full con- 
trol of its officers, and the Maine department 
had no occasion for their use and had not 
asked for them. . The reason as- 
signed for refusal to submit to an examina- 
tion was a matter, if entitled to any respect 
whatever, for the Commissioner of Maine 
and myself to consider, and not for the com- 
pany to interpose in bar. J could have made 
no examination before his was out of sus- 
pense.” 

Here is the charge repeated that the 
Maine Commissioner was making and was 
intending no examination, and that the 
company was skulking behind his coat- 
skirts. But Mr. Tarbox, in the same para- 
graph, avers that there was no examina- 
tion and admits that there was one “in 
suspense.” 

But we need not restate the facts, as they 
have already been given. There is a saying 
that a man whois his own lawyer has a fool 
fora client; and we hardly see that the 
force of this lessens when the man is him- 
self a lawyer. It is not surprising that Mr. 
Tarbox dislikes the press; but the press 
will survive the sarcasm of his opinion that 
‘*certain journalistic publications would 
like the matter of supervision left to their 
care.” He seems to err in implying that 
his opponents are ‘‘those who desire to 
carry on enterprises which the law con- 
demns and forbids”; and if it istrue that 
‘*the present administration of the depart- 
ment has incurred their ill-will to a nota- 
ble degree,” those persons are most short- 
sighted and unreasonable. Yet we con- 
cur with Mr. Tarbox that ‘a clear appre- 
hension of the motive and character of this 
opposition will assist legislators to a just 
estimate of it.” 





INSURANCE STATEMENTS. 





HOME INSURANCE COMPANY OF 
YORK. 

THIS prosperous company makes a showi: in 
itsannual statement in another column, which 
should delight its fortunate stockholders and 
give entire satisfaction to its numerous con- 
stituency of policy-holders. It embraces the 
following significant figures, to which we invite 
public attention : 

I isetcnscsboninndiones 
Reserve for unearned premiums, . 
Reserve for unpaid losses and 


NEW 


Mi bds n0ccisss 660000sseseen 827,877 04 

ann aacsientecenanne 1 667,240 07 

Cash Assets....... ...... $7,492,751 11 
SUMMARY OF ASSETS. 

Cote fp DAR. oock ove + 00 cnee $108,048 52 
Bonds and mortgages, being first 
lien on real estate (worth $2,- 

gg REE reer rrr 1,172,152 44 
United States stocks (marke 

gE er eonaes 3,945,620 00 


Bank and railroad stocks and 

bonds (market value)... 1,519,055 00 
State bonds (market value)... haan ,000 00 
Loans on stocks, payable on de- 


mand (market value of collater- 
als, SIN, « vecccies:ocenes 426,650 00 
Interest due on 1st of January, 1 59,237 83 

Premiums uncollected and in Looe 
+. ___, eee eee 179,069 07 
MEE <:canicccdcscccecssonee 62,918 25 
_ 0 ee ee $7,492,751 11 


A dividend of 5 per cent. has been declared 
— on demand. 





Chee. ¢. Sestin, Dapeitenhs D4. Home, Vie 
President ; 


H. Wi Secretary; T. B. 
Greene, Ww. t. Bigctws hadetent Secretaries. 
SPRINGFIELD, MASS,, FIRE AND MARINE 
INSURANCE COMPANY. 
Tue annual statement of this institution is 
printed in another column, the principal figures 
of which are as follows: 


Capital invested.................. 
Assets, par value ° 





ADDITIONAL ASSETS, 


Real estate owned................ $108,150 00 
Cash in bank and with agents..... 279,332 
Loans on real estate.............. $27,116 67 
Loans secured on stocks.......... 18,675 00 
Accrued interest aes BO 63% bev 60,615 05 
Total assets, as above,............ 633 


Total liabilities roy capital, omnes, 


re-insurance, ebC............+. 2,184,688 33 
Surplus over liabilities............ 400,945 49 
Surplus to policy-holders......... 1,400,945 49 
Surplus increased in 1883......... 22,000 00 
Added to reserve..............+5- Ne a 00 

J. N. Dunham, President; Sanford J, Hall, 
Secretary ; Andrew J. Wright, Tre asurer. 


TNA FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY, OF 
HARTFORD, CONN. 


Tyis stanch and venerable corporation moves 
along with a firm tread, yr: friends and mul- 
tiplying its business year by year. Its business 
prospers because it is com lucted on business 
principles by business men, and hence every 
twelve months is also able to make a satisfactory 
exhibition of its strength and general prosperity. 
The most important figures in its statement, 
printed elsewhere, are as follows : 


RG gt a le $4,000,000 00 
Reserve for re-insurance ire)... 1,682,252 86 
nland). 9,684 46 
sa ” unpaid ae ire).. 166,252 75 
bad niaid. 10,333 68 
All other claims................ ee 54,662 
ES eee 8,260,467 85 
ye ers $9,192, 643 80 
Ce Be WR ic. 6 5 sie tasesus'c.e cont $1,081,117 34 
Cash in ee BORE, 066000608 $24,997 26 
DOUGH, « voccvtbeveceyidbivesce 864,500 00 
Loans on teas and gyros ee 44,800 00 
Loans on collaterals... ......... 20,100 00 
Stocks in bonds...............+.- 7,405,897 22 
Accrued interest...........eceeee 1,231 98 
, ee $9,192,643 80 
Losses paid in 65 years, $56,000,000 
Wm. B, Clark, Assistant Secre stary; J. Good- 


now, Secretary ; L. J. Hendee, President. 


FRANKLIN FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY OF 
PHILADELPHIA. 
THE —— Franklin of Philadelphia”—as, 


now, ev me calls it—known and patronized 
by us dui riod of nearly half a century, 
is out with ho day greetings to its army of 


friends and patrons, and with figures that s 
louder than words. It brag Li old or 
or long 


faced, but onward, 
ing ite yearly marches with a step as youthful 
and as vigorous as its most earnest supporters 
could desire. Ite Jan statement, printed 
elsewhere, shows the following figures : 





i cvcctharesesinethiacdicewed $400,000 00 
See ce cngeenbeeel 3, 118, 718 45 
Be. >. as y - 
wm ~~} rope! 
~ at o1800,000)" he RE a -* 151 43 
Real esta 1,500 00 
Stock ~— $52,288 26 
Stocks owned 530,059 50 
iticenésachtheebesain 264,746 
8 ES Per ee eee 8,118,713 


Officers: James W. McAllister, President ; 
Francis P, +5 Vice President ; Ezra T. Cress- 
= Se uel W. Kay, Assistant Sec- 
retary. 


THE AMERICAN FIRE INSURANCE OOM- 
PANY OF PHILADELPHIA, 


Tue seyenty-fourth annual statement of this 
a institution is presented to our 
rs in another column, embracing a detailed 
statement of all its investmentse—a feature in ite 
management and in dealing with facta which 
all other corporations of like character would do 
well to imitate. Our readers, including all busi- 
ness men and penscaliion, should pemee this 
statement, and be influenced there The con- 








dition of this company is as fi ows: Total 
assets, $1,804,519.21; cash capital, $400,000. 
Thomas M Montgomery, | F mt ; Albert ©. 
} nar Secretary ; hard Maris, Assistant 








HOME INSURANCE COMPANY OF NEW YORK, 


1851. 


Massachusetts Mutual Life| 


INSURANCE COMPANY, 


OF SPRINGFIELD, MASs, 
Thirty-two Years of Suocessfal Experience, 
PURELY MUTUAL, 


ACTIVE AGENTS WANTED. 
&. W. BOND, President. 
JOHN A. HALL, Secretary, 


82 | Mm. 4. B. EDGERLY, 2d Vice-President and 


(PHE aM 





TRSSURTRANCR 





NOS, lu W, 
SEVENTY-FO Tt AX Min? a OF 
aie vad 1884, 
ens... 

Heal s ta tom sd Uabiagi. has 8 
pa TT ae ner 187,100 00 
60,000 United poco weereye ° use Sonne ; 108,887 bo 
40,00 Nor + oo iri Mon, “SO 
a lors masbamie Ca ren i i 1 et) oe 
1oo0 orth ons Moree ma baxo8 
ne iine oc ee 

ae tee > Pater demi 
mon RS tease a 

M ney, 7 per ct, jurren- 
wom NY Tacks aiid Weatarn | NMS % 
mao wis aah ott a, in Seoeceee 4 4 
50,000 Wee heen ae Car Trust. series jeries — 
8,000 N. ¥. and Paciiic Gar trust! aries © ™ 
20,000 N.Y. Pactis da’ ‘rust, tories 
20,000 00 


D, 7 per cent. 
82,000 Rail 
12,000 op ae * ual tration iat es: 


20,000 Penna, Ceasel. cy per ct. Mge. 
008 Penna, . B. Gen. My ida dio, 


20.000 Phila. and Erie it, it, Bonds, 8 per 


tao noe C7 re Ee 
0, ° i se ‘ial Bond 


B,T. 


1,000 Eltire and Wm'sport R, it Bonds, 
15,000 N. Long: ‘Branch ik” 


wee te Se Gye and Gai 


te cares 


I Biock povard” ist 
6 per cent,, i9il, 


80,000 cia and W. W Tad. Hi} Ri i iat iMiore ‘idort. 
25,000 Phila. ii pet ili" Cent, R. "B. Gois 





ry COME. ISBT... nicccre: 
20,000 Corn aa wanoxdive and Antrim 


600 Ptia” 


Rt. 
2,100 Phila, an E.R. Con 
yu 
“e mo . 


of eae 
cont. 1918. on 5 digi, 
orth Penna z. wwe 
Stn despa wii ini 


rE 
Office o} 





B.. sare 


ee teeeeeee 


GD cc cvatenms biKnwoTGRa 
j Thos. B. , Montgomery, Charles +L Poultney, 
Bei _— F. Wether 


Serena 
SenoTEE 


FIRE INSUR (NCE COMPANY, 
Ne. 181 Mreadway, N. Y. 


ae 


Total Assets, Janu. ist, 1882.. 82.565 141 20 141 20 
B.S. WALCOTT, President. 
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1. REMSEN LANK, Vice-Pres’t and Meo’y 








AaraCe, OF THB 


“ATLANTIC 


MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY. 


New Yore, JanvaRny ru, 1888. 


The Trustees, in Conformity to the Charter of the Com- 


wary, 1882, to 8ist December, 1883...... 04,412,608 68 
jums on Policies not marked off ist 

ADUATY, LBBB... .. 0.00 eeseseesereveverees 1,516,844 85 

ENE | 4“ 





MB: ot ound Os ha 


Vesesensentesee cesses eo OLB IGT 36 


The Company has the following Assets, 


Unifed ‘9 New York 

oo 
jereeee tihekentioems. “UM 
aie cre aaa ie 

Bix per cent. interest on the outstanding 

of profits will be paid to the holders thereof, or their 
legal representatives, on and after Tuesday, the Sixth 
of February next. 


The outstanding certifieates of the issue of 1878 will 
be redeemed and paid to the holders thereof, or their 
legal representatives, on and after Tuesday, the Sixth 
of February next, from which date all interest thereon 
will cease. The certificates to be produced at the time 
green frm 


ie as 3 


J. eee cee 








WASHINGTON LIFE INSURANCE CO, 
OF NEW YORE. 


W. A. BREWER, Jr. = + 





MANHATTAN | LIFE 


Insurance Company of New York. 


Ne. 166 and 168 Breadway. 
ee ctsE, pifimole, definite, Mberal non-forfeitabie 


Ren, 
fost oiees trie Sesaz 


HENRY STOKES, President. 
H. ¥. Wemrie, Sec'y. J. L. Hatawn, let Vieo-Preet, 





8. N. Srusprme, Act 'y H. B. Bromus, 9 Vioc-Prest. 











Office, No. 119 BROADWAY. 








Sixty-First Semi-annual Statement = the condition of the — on ea Ist ba. of January, 1884. 











CASH CAPIATAL....... BR SL Cree ted en Be soeteeessoesle ewes A SS aie aie eeseueKs KOMREN $3,000,000 e0 

Reserve for Unearned Premiums rie Tt 2 nik ndihioatindss edtees Re ee eee ee od é iitieaes ‘xe ea 2,497 ,634 00 

Reserve for Unpaid Losses amd Claims. ........ .....ccccccccccccceeeeceeeeeees ceees Sti bie sacle aia epeheth ciitess hentia 327,877 04 

BE NR a 0. oi ss cess ccviviese (iisip ated eae, ane ee arson ree ae (ent ccalegee viveseeeseeees 1,667,240 07 

CASH ASSETS eee eee ee een ee eee eee COSHH OHHH EHEHE EEE EEE EEE HEE EE EEE EHEEO EES eeeeeee er ee sesrereceeees + SF 498,751 1i 

Held in the United States available for the Payment of Losses by Fire and for the Protection of Policyhoiders of Fire insurance: 

CI on cpccncccepecngsncescenessesayoccncpachessueetncisananele $108,048 52 | State Boniesmerhes WHINE, 050s catdctethonce 2 istmétiebaeemaen ssevese $20,000 00 
Bonds and Mortgages, being First Lien on Real Estate (worth oa. payable on demand (market value ot Colla 

$2 812 300) 1 172 152 44 $629,238.75 PUTER ELOLELELT Le eeeeeens eeee 426.650 00 

9 | ed ee eee , 9 Interest due hss January 1884. eis at : a ae hate a Ls 9237 
United States Stocks (market value)...............-:0-ceeeseeeeeeeseenees 3,945,620 00 Premiums l Uneollected and in hands of Agents. pep? eisdeee” beh seus 179,069 07 
Bank and Railroad Stocks and Bonds (market value).............-.- 1,519,055 00 Real Estate................ bused wecbns sve ogceces deeenovensseppaned weeey ee 25 


Total. OCC ee CHORE EH SE ee 


Ww. . SideLOw, | Aes’t Sec’s. 


New Yor«, January 8th‘,1884 


‘ 





J. H. WASHBURN, Secretary. 


A Dividend of & per cent. has been declared pa>able on demand. 





D. A. HEALD, Vice-President. 


CHAS. J. MARTIN, President. 

































at ey PEST Sees PIES 


24 (88) 


THE INDEPENDENT. 


[January 17, 1884 











TH ANNUALSTATEMENT; DECEMBER S18T, 1983; OF THE 


AETWA INSURANCE COMPANY, HARTFORD, CONN. 


© he 
e Ad 1 ” 1] we 

hen aa, i ke 
Aust id ies 


8 FOLLOWS: 
Real Rotate yningumbered 
Cash on hand and in 
ross amount in thehpnds of Agents and iu transit 
ans = ane Mand Mortgage.........seceeeeeeeee 


Loans o terals.. 
United Staten Currency "Bonds, 
United States Bonde, 
United States Bonds, 
Alabam + State bonds, 
Connestiout State Bonds, 
Ne H pabire 

ew Ham 
Khode 


South srolina 4 (Consolidated, ) 
 CDLEsBEe 

Hartfo bounty, Conn., Bonds, 
Hartiord Coun ny 

] udson County, 

Barkhamsted, sonn., 74, Bond ‘Bonds, 


Norwich, m = 


” 


. 


ne ee nae en een eaee 





*" 


<= 


riolk, 
vawtucket, BR. I., © 
Windsor Locks, ‘Conn. - = 
Middletown, % 
Bioomington, Il., City, Bonds, 
N.Y, eg 


affaio, N. Y., M4 


Clevel oluo, “ 

Semen og ee 
nicago, Lil. 

1 oat, ich., » Uity, Bonds, 

Hartt ay Con. 

ene: oie mind. City, Bonds, 

jersey Cu N. J. 


vo 
Montreal, Canuda, Corporation frock. 


4 N.J. 

New Branswick, Cy po J. “Oty Bonds, 

New York, City ‘Stock, 

Rahway, N. J.. Oity Bonds. 

Peovidenes, i. 4 i h: City Bonds 

os aw. IC. y 

Vitusviule, fe Orty, ‘Bchoot and Water Bonds, 
—— Pa,, Oity, Bonds, 


Our 
T oledo, "Sito, City Special Bonds, 
Toiedo, Ono, Water, 
Koohester, N, Y., City, Bonds, 
Oeten 7 iowa, Bonds, 
ttuuw 0 
ot E, none) Distsiot (Hartford) Bonds, 
Se trict, No. 
Boho District, No. tt Hoof Bonds Woodbitage, N.d., 
Postage as, Lowa, Sc 
Neate Center, 
Biakesburgh 3 4 


Ottumwe 
Atisnaio Dock Company Bonds, 

Aibanly & Suaquobatna RK it. First Con, G, Mtg. Bonda, 
er rt 8 rong Second Mortgage Hou ds, 
Ba “ars ree. nds, y 
Clev,, Col., Ginn, a fud'apoite RB 8, ¥. First 








oe 


SPF QATSIPSFSESA~  ASAARSAn|S“S2-3"9 2" "SS S|S|Q2GvuaFFans®Aaa2ceres, 
= 
sc 


= 


Ciev,,Col,, Oru, & Ina’ onsol, “ 
Creveian sv: & tabula K. i. ye 
Cieveiand & Toledo k, R, Geueral 8 . 
Jnicago, Burlington & Qaiocy K. i, Sonsol, = 
Caicago, Burllugton & Quincy 
Caicago £ Northwestern K. K., Firat - 
joao & Nortpwesern “ 3. F. » 
cago & Northw: 2 “ Gen. Con, Gold, “ 
Chicago & fh Pactao. “ Consol 8. F, - 


yy Weat I 
a Mi Pal <Gnke "4 Mil, Diy. )R. R. First 
Div.) * 


iv) 


S eins bed 
Da tom & Wester ad ped 
pay & Madson Canal © « 
Velaware & tiudson Canal Oo. (Penn, Div.) “ 
Hariem iver & Port Chester it, K., * Firat bs 


a ae ate 








fousee River & Port Ohester pr 4 eo 
ousstonic 
(Reliing aek © extinicates, ) 
rae ty seins . Bey Mortgage Bonds,’ 
pws Midland R. it First a Ps 8 
S , Lansi D B. 
Kookuk & Des Mofnee a Bret“ 
pane Shore & Michigan South'n “ First Consol. B'ds, 
ake Shore 5. Michigan South’n “ * Becon 





mdMort. “ 
inn, & St. Louie (lows Ext'’n) “ t Mort. Bonds, 
Michigan southern & N.ludiana * =| 7 4 
x 
ew York Central R. BR, Bonds, 
ew York Ven 


lo Me Py at Hud. River RB. BR. pa 





ha 
M 
vi 
M 
M 
yore, 
N 
N 
N 
N 



































owe 
ire & Weatern R. R. bee 
iptsbacegh Ht. Wayne & Chi R. p First “ 
Pitts .Wayne& Chi, “ be 
i .WaynexOn, “ re 
Pitta! Wayne&Uni. “ pme't Brs,s 
bias Champlain if Firat sk, Bde, 
Ver . 
Ka ke. om bat + ae Bonds, 
. on bi. R. is Firat . 





> eM Sees Snasss - TE EE | SER 


ie ity MR, 


Bec rit iver Com a Sep 
bany & Susquehanna 
































e 
s 








crore Mente -<-.$9, 192,643 80 


Par Volug. Market Value, 


1,081; 117.84 
44,600" 
20,100 
per. “cent, a interest, $100,000 eoaee 
pe 123.y00 163,500 
“ vert-annual P> 10,000 : 8,300 
oo - “ 200 
~ “ = 48,000 6,000 
o “ wed 48,000 51,600 
7 7 16,000 15,700 
sed ad 31,000 12,400 
“ “ “ 6u,000 60,000 
“ “ “ 60,000 64,000 
“ 7 Ty 26,000 26,500 
ce ee 
po annu 
bo ual Y 2 100,000 130,000 
. “ . 6, 27,800 
ps pa - 1uu,v00 120,000 
“ “ . %,000 26, 
1 ’ rs 6u,L00 66,uy0 
“- - “ 2u,000 22,400 
po os “ bu,0uu 64,500 
: wg a 
“ . . 45.000 61,750 
-. 7 6,000 
: - : Be fe 
~ - “ «N00 128.080 
“ “ “ 000 60,000 
= = - 000 15,000 
“ “ “ ud 000 
” “ “ 13,000 850 
~ ye ye 10,000 1o,su0 
“ “ “ 000 60,000 
ee ee 
bed wu riy A, 23,0 
pas eamnis annual = 45,00 1i,z50 
pes - D4 bu,uuu 5Y,00 
“ : 13,600 
7 oe + Pye i 
“ “ “ 4 err 
“2 ra - 1u,vva 1,,,600 
a “ “ 13,uyu 14060 
“ “ “ 6,uuu : 
oe ct) “ 26,000 
. . 26,000 
. . . 26,v00 
“ “” “ 20,000 
: : - wae 
- “ . 
+ . 7 du,vuy 
: : - $a 
oo . “ Ls, uu 
” “ “ 1,000 
“ “ “* eft} 
: : oe 
a “ “ en 
“ “ 6u,000 
° “ . 86, 160 
. “ ‘ 96,000 101460 
“ “ o 75,000 9/,500 
“ “ “ 60,000 44,000 
. ” + bu,0u0 u uuu 
. o . yer} 21,600 
“ “ B1'0U0 
- quarterly = 26,L00 84,000 
pe seut-apnual * 6u,0U0 77,400 
Me oH er 65,u00 
‘ “ “ , 3.260 
. . . 25,000 80,000 
. “ . 10,000 14,260 
om * is 1u,000 11,900 
r : - —e mee 
a * pe 24,000 
- a 3u,00 S4,900 
ot . . 81 160 
“ . “ luu,000 140,000 
“ “ “ bu,uU0 7,600 
- . - bu,v00 55,000 
Ds por pes Si,v00 8l,vuu 
ry iy “ 20,00 2/,600 
“ « 955.00 $2°000 
pa pe = 46,000 ‘20,760 
“ “ “ 40,000 41,600 
“ “ “ Bu,L0U 86,600 
” “ ” by ou 18,600 
o - . 6u,000 6u,vu0 
. . t U,v00 62,000 
“ “ “ "00 u,000 
. . - 25,000 26,uv0 
: > os. Be! ee 
pos a : vu, 000 62,000 
iy “ “ 38,000 BY, 5: 
“ “ 8/000 88.110 
e ° “* 976,000 84,7 
“ o “ 10,000 12700 
“ “ 45,000 6,600 
“ “ 76,000 105,500 
« “ “ #u,UU0 peed 
“ “ “ 4u,000 61/200 
. -“ . 46,000 47,300 
“ “ o 53,000 500 
“ “ “ Bv,0U0 ‘UU 
“ “ “ 25,000 500 
- 60,000 53,500 
od aed o 23,000 26,530 


Al road Compan) “ido 
0 0ClU*—s« Central Uo 
a Siicaso. sustin rou E Quin y “ “ 
( 5 c 
“ Shicago, Ko ¥eo - &Pacitic “ 2 
wo 863—©”*”—C—t—i(es« ons RCOHCUL - * 
oe Wayne sige Oty “ Preferred “ 
wo $oiset ae Stic br! Preferred ts 
w “ Keo es “ Prefe 
7) “ Morris . - 
e po .¥. al & Hudson River “ 
A. yA low Yo ck Rew iigven a 
Oo 
rs] > * sie ayne ptr Siioes, ~ 
w « c oy (New Jerk) ? 
wo “ Yall ritain National Bank 
a. ot L nal Bank 
se lCU** eae Nations Saab 
bu + 
- = edu 
= « = | 
2 60h" Ss American = « 
“oo “ a Oak * . 
wo OC i ts 
bo C** Gounecticut Rives ure Bgsnve Company 
ee a‘ional 
wo0OwUC«*”~S«é«éPnrmeeerra’ an Mechanica’ National Bank 
wo 60U"*©6=—Ss First N aptonal Bank 
| pH td aatipnal Bank 
60 6C“*— itate Bank 
8 > | qpencee bateoe National Bank 
mH = =< —_ era’ and Drovers’ Bank 
: ona pity uty Bank 
ioe Hi ver : a nal Bank 0 
0 ( 40. 
x + fraders' National Bank 
2 6 Manhattan Company 
ite o Mar«et National 2 
9 wE Mtiional Bank 
1900 “ Mechanics’ National Ban 
= = petropoliian National Bank 
assau 
4 : pene A x, lah ect Barking Association 
ank o 
wo OC x Nat 
200Cl** perplce Bas Ban 
3 > oe Bank, ef the Republic 
4 m sion mayan Be << Gm 
p *9 low York ye and Trost Oo, 
fe gited States Trust pany 
ys nion Trust Company 
e ntral Trust Company 
lo * pol Trust Company 
Accrued: Interest.,,..... peeeewererergvenepenovororoeersestes 


TOTAL ASSETS OF THE COMPANY. 


teeeewerennree 





see eewereeee 


st0ee 


ee ee 





1829 rersre PERPETUAL. 1884 
ANKLIN | 


FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY, 
or 
PHILADELPHIA. 





CAPITAL.... ++, $400,000 
ASSETS..... [3,118,713 % 


ff 
ER, President, 





W. MoALLIST 
FRANCIS P. STEEL, Vice-Presiden 


EZRA T, CRESSON, SAMUEL W, KAY, 
Cc 














retary. Assistant Secretary ary. 
DIRECTORS, 
JAS. W. OALLIOTER, THOMAS 8. ELLI 
ALFRED G BAKER, FRANCIS P. STE. 
OMPSON DERR, 
oe GEORGE A. HE 
M 8. GRANT, SAMUEL CHEW 
WiLtta of the Assets 8, the Company on Jan. Ist, 
MORTGAGES, 
On pro alued at over 000, being 
yrAed re on un: cum ~ andim- 
proved fea tate in the city of Phila. 
b poapondecsqnageda badabebaadaareseceoed $1,130,151 43 
AL ESTATE. 
Office * diseant a dwellings... sesseree 641,500 00 
Loans on Stocks as Collateral Security 
(market value), $715,856. 652,256 26 
7,000 MAING 66.....-.+200+ seeeeee ° 
(000 Philadephia Cit 
1,006 Gaga t = 
1u,000 City of tebe 
0,000 West Jersey 
15,000 000 West Jersey It. ar Brases 
17,000 Tplledel yh a ig 
35,000 Harri P. ar and Mt 
0,000 ) ile, Mantua and 43 
hi gbee easbbchar ys ice sveceseve 
ai & Connecting ue te Veen ahevpn 
‘ton and Anibe ; K. lst mii'g. is. 
er} Huntingdon road Top ist 
5,000 wuntingdon “ssa odton ist 
PE weepecccogecoccogoe 
Lehigh Vall Valley R. lst mortgage 6s., 
100 iio Phi. lpi Winiamaport RK. be, .. 
staan nia, ola, Wilmington and Bai 
ke Trust Certificat ° 
17,000 gimere Stee and Indiana KR. R. 
25,000 New York, and West. R. 
26,000 New York Central «. RB. 6a8........... 
1u,000 Jacksonville and southeastern - 
ry rod fio. Centr: 
$530,059 60 


mission. . oneccescoessecconcece 52,615 1 1b 





once every year by 
LOSSES PROMPTLY {RTTLED WhEN DETER. 


This Compan re, Seneaas upon the RENTS of 
Homies of te UILDINGS, GROUND RENTS and 


‘421 WALNUT STREET, 











Reserve, four 


Num 
Gain 
Gi 





40th Semi-Annual 
STATEMENT 


OF THE 


TRAVELERS 


INSURANCE CO. 


$tate, county, and municipal bonds. 
] scr sand - 


rve for re 


Claims unadjus' 


other liabilities 


Hartford, Conn., January 1st, 1884. 
Paid-up Cash Capital..........8600,000. 


ASSETS. 


Interest on loans, gcerned 
Loans on collateral — 
Det life 


— 


r cent., 
nsurance, Titeidont Dep't... 
and not due, and ali 


Total liabilities 
Surplus as regards policy-holders. . 










mds 





e Department, $4,511,259 38 
oe Dope, uibol 


364,726 00 


..$ 1,868,490 58 


STATISTICS FOR THE YEAR 1883, 
Live DEPARTMENT. 


umber of Life Policies written in 1883., 
hole number of Lif 


e Policies in force 
Gain in Life Policies in force,,......... 
Amount Life Insurance in force. 

in amount in force in 1883.... 
‘aid Policy-holdersin Life Dep't.... 







a 
8 
BE sia 








ACCIDENT DEPARTMENT. 


tn Policies ove 


ums over “a 
Whole number Accident 


Number Acciden Safi pu 
Am’t Lean wal — mas pai Ld 


t folictes written in es 1 eS 





olicies eth 
aid rt 1883... 





Whol je numbe:  Giaime 
ole amount Aecas t Claims RAT vail 
Total Losses paid, both De Dept’s........ $8,078,277 15 


JAS. G. BATTERSON, President. 


RODNEY DENNIS, Secretary. 


JOHN E. MOBRIS, Assistant Secretary, 


GEORGE ELLIS, Actuary. 


EDWARD V. PRESTON, Sup't of Agencies. 
J. B. LEWIS, M.D., Surgeon and Adjuster. 


New York Office, 173 Broadway. 
R. M. JOHNSON, Manager. 





United States 6-per-cent, Curre 
Wakefield (Mass. as Water Lo,, 
Boston & Albany Railroad 7 
Kansas City, 5! 

nion P: cent, 





Chicago and Nor 
Morris & Kesex Rail 














Bank Bic 
Northampton National Bank Stock, 
Mo; nal Bank Stock 





OOOO eens ermene ee 


gurphn over all Tiabilities......... bcvesbbes 
urplus as regards Policyholders 





t. Joe and cen Bluffe Railroad A ierapuk Bonds. 
¢ Rail, Bon 
ng Fund 6-per-cent. Bonds:: 


0 Bonds 
em Railr T-per-cent, Bonds.,........,.. 
Chicano, Milwaukee aes ye cea per cen Bonds. 


Ware.......... 
Northampton,,.. 


sien Huanears Bond 
~ + ee 
betas Seer Katect teeta 
mo M, ring field 
i ~e hico} tio ‘al “ 
oe Pee it onal Stock, “ edsoons 
- 2 onal Rank Stock, ps ° 
wm Phintaonal Bank Bock, bi a 
vo Ypin Netional Bank Stock, “ , 
ls * National Bank Stock, ms 
7% “ Ware National Bank A 
“First National I 







10 «6 )~—s Nation Bank ¢ xs Commerce gtock, New, York. © ont 

200 #6“ # #§©6Fourth Nati onal Bank Stock, am 

ico Brapiiin Oousty Hetionsl Beebe reentield 

. n Coun Hatt on nD pst 

00 =. Bt. Paul Nati rr ah dis bess 

550 * Boston & Alban pegecee: 

138 “Ss Bostou & Pro he 

5000’ = Connecticut River eee 

100 =“ ~=—- Worcester, Nashua hoster Railroad Stock. ..-..025.70.00.2; 
1,000 ‘* New York, New Haven & Hartford Hailroad 8 Stock 

500 ew York Central & Hudson i uaves Baisees © tock. 

wo 86“ = =6(Old Cony Setizoad Stock...... 
1,000 . ew ¥ork & Harlem Railroad Stoc: 

000 be Chicago, Burlington £ Quincy tock, Stoci 

200 & St. Paul Railroad Stock 










Pee Peet eee e rere rr eee att tee eesee 


SPRINGEIEI.D, 


MASSACHUSETTS, 
FIRE AND MARINE 


INSURANCE COMPANY, 


Annual Statement, January ist, 1884. 


CAPITAL ONE MILLION DOLLARS. 


Par Value, Mar. Value 
$100,000 $135,000 00 
50,000 50,000 00 
100,000 122,000 00 
100,000 118,000 00 
50,000 63,000 00 
60.000 56,000 00 
#,000 10,000 00 
10, co 12,50u 00 
10,000 12,500 00 
}, YOO 66, 00 00 
10.000 8,800 00 
2,000 2,320 00 
10,000 13,000 00 
000 18,760 00 
10,400 16,640 00 
10,000 17,000 00. 
2,800 4,900 00 
000 35,000 00 
10,000 12,800 v0 
0,000 18,300 00 
11,600 19,140 00 
et 
10,000 17,000 U0 
000 1,250 Ww 
8,100 4,960 00 
2,000 2,840 00 
10,000 10,800 00 
i 11,700 00 
1 18,400 00 
1 10,800 00 
y 10,000 0 
x 18,700 
10,000 12,500 
000 26,000 
10,000 11,000 
16,000 17,560 
10,000 12,200 
0,000 12,500 
10,000 11,600 


: 
aa 
SSSSESSSSESSSSESESSESSESE 


6u,000 os 
ious 180,000 
50,000 56,u00 
Bovo08 lon 
100. 120,00 
2000 3,200 

81,345,100 $1,796,745 % 

EI “gasisaa 06 

rue ef 

eee ww 

arti coding 09 

$2,585,633 52 





13 persia, » Saaaces in ag wad, tabi, |W 





te 





January 17, 1884.] 
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PROVIDENT SAVINGS 


Lift Assurance Society of New Tork, CONTINENTAL 


Opies, BRYANT BUILDING, Nason ona | (F ie) Insurance Co. 


Tiberty Streets. f ew ork, 100 Oger aud hile Wie. 
0. 106 , ED. 


SURPLUS 10 POLICYHOLDERS, $115,000. | one nn ne ae ee ane 


SHEPPARD HOMANS, President and Actuary. | Reserve for all otherclaims.... 291,230 07 
wie &. nentaeer ae oa Capital paid in in Cash... ....... 1,000,000 00 
’ ° Net Surplus. ...............cceceseeee 1,641,082 97 
ra SPECIAL FEATURES za pee Assets, July ist, 1883..84.550,980 6U 
aximum insurance for minimum outlay. tmasiness' whider 
Th urance secu. 1) - qendyets, ie 
menta called for yt RE oats y x ur. Pay ra you fet: restrictions of the, S tor RO A { yd Ta, ike 
go and what you pay Nay os n ce. 
Prem to death claims and to create the 
Special Reserv. o Fan d, a at ones | pe pest Sore 
policyholders, and can be used ior DIRECTORS: : 


other than those f for a yap pu. 
mo illarefosureds ot cen or eac 
ee occurring three years after death H. H. LAMPORT, Vice-President. 
inoontnatatle te ay any ca F. C. Moore, 2d Vice-President, 


WwW D HARRAH, SAMUEL D. BABCOCK, HIRAM BARNEY, 
. . 
Superintendent of Agencies in the West. 8 


ROUCR eee, = ak ear 
ADDRESS, 618 SECOND AVE., DETROIT. MICH. Annes Het Tee ha, 


UNITED STATES | fee 


GEO, T. HOPE, President, 




















GE B. 
. ED, 
Life Insurance Company, | BES, 
Nes. 261, 262, 263, and 264 Breadway, ‘Alaa i 
Corner Warren Street. GEO. aN 
INCORPORATED 1850. CYRUS PROK, Seorgtary, KIRBY, Sec, Local Dep't 
CASH ASSETS ae mo ROGER: A DOTCMER Sec. Brooklyn Dep't 
$5, =i 47. THE Conese TAL 
Late iin ipel a ote of this /gomp WAN AGE MENT, rice y apR- 
ind LIBERALITY TO TH. INSU wr HARTFORD 
All Forms of Life and Endowment Policies Issued. Conn. 
T. H. BROSNAN, President. $2,734.417.49 
©. P, FRALEIGH, » Seeretary, seamen a SURPLUS, 
$504,337.06. 


348. 8. PARSONS 
’ President. 


NEW ENGLAND 


MUTUAL 








N IAGARA 














LIFE INSURANCE €0,, | =1c,xasurance Company 
sy 135 BROADWAY. He New York. 
OF BOSTON. 62d Somt-danuel eoten sont, ‘Jan. 1st, 1882 
Mt se a siaieitinnaaneeisll 916,008.103 05 | Sao ee: ER 
PAI 5. nciecsedeiainaens 13,864,889 G2 | Her Surnhan Uber Habilition......- 
Total Surplus.................. $2.567.292 23 Policy aie ane 5 
BENJ. F. STEVENS, President.| | yaw Argak tater pith 
, A Sa 





JOS. M. GIBBENS, Secretary. THOS, F. GOODRICH, 


$50,000,000, 


THESE FIGURES REPRESENT IN ROUND NUMBERS THE ASSETS OF THE 


NEW YORK LIFE INSURANCE 60. 


THE EXACT AMOUNT, JANUARY Ist, 1888, BEING 


S50,800,3896 82. 


Of this amount about one-fifth is surplus, and all is the sole and exclusive property of Sixty 
Thousand One Hundred and Fifty POLICYHOLDERS, the Company y being « purely 
mutual organization, with neither capital stock nor stockhoiders. Surplus is di 

Policyholders exclusively. 


OVER $22,000,000 IN DIVIDENDS 


oneks been oom paid A the Company in reduction of the cost of insurance from table rates. 
was organized in 1845, has received from Poli: ~ rye over $109,» 
000,008, and has returned to them and their legal representatives over $67,500,000, including 


OVER $26,400,000 IN DEATH CLAIMS. 


The amount paid Policyholders, added to the amount new held in trust for them, exceeds the 
payments to the Company over $9,000 


The NEW YORK LIFE has now an annual income of about 


$12,000,000, 


and its Invested Assets are increasing at the rate of about 


$3,500,000 ANNUALLY. 


The Company’s Interest Receipts during the last ten years have been about five und three. 
fourths per cent. on its average assets, and less than three-tenths one per cent, was 
due and DED | Ist, 1 Its gross Interest Receipts since organization have 
EXCEEDED ITS DEATH LOSSES. 

During 188% the NEW YORK settled a large number of 


“TONTINE INVESTMENT POLICIES,” 


issued in 1872, which gave larger returns than similar policies of ——- other Semana, 





issued and maturing in the same years, on aanee See Oot reed 
was less than a 50, while policies the 7. Life and En mat Tables returned 
premiums with interest at about savings bank 

The VORK LIFE 


ORIGINATED NON-FORFEITURE POLICIES 


nineteen years before the non-forfeiture law of the State was enacted, and continues to offer a more 

liberal contract than the law requires. 

For further or estimates upon a Tontine Investment Policy, apply to the Company's 
Agents, or to the 


NEW YORK LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


346 and 348 Broadway, New York City. 
MORRIS FRANKLIN, President. 


The Twenty-third Annuat Statement 


_ OF THE Herw MIAV A 


EQUITABLE: 


Assurance Society, 
OF THE UNITED STATES. 
HENRY B. HYDE, President. 


For the Year ending December 31st, 1882. 


Life 


Amount oF Leparr Assets, Jantiary Ist, 1882,............b cece eceneeeete epson $41,511,949 03 


INCOME. 
deve g oneeee pete sisi Wels “Ges” Wabbit in teeha aio: seneeneee © 
nteres mts, and realized Net it on Investmen on Sales j 

Seas Babine eels lave Histallig.l.cliecestorcee 9,056,802 39--#11,879, int 41 
Tho nt rentals of the Society's buildings, ey J no credit for the part occupied 

by the A>vety in its business (which in the case got e New York building is about one- 

third of tne entire space in the building), yields, after deducting taxes and all expenses 

of mai:itonance, a net income larger than can be rea, on a Government bond, $58,391,120 








DISBURSEMENTS. 
Claims by Death and Matured Endowment)... ........csceserereeceeeeeeereveneabens $2,996,950 23 
Dividends, Surrender Values, and Annuities .....,. 06s ceeeceeeeeereeeererereres 2,841,044 83 
Didedanted’ URGOWMGME. ....cccscccccccctccccpessevscccevceseeadssdsesecstecseetes 189,546 50 
Total Paid Policyholders - - 7 . ~ - $5,977,541 56 
Bie CI ois aia0'e «ste oan oh *) ne. Ana) 695 9-40'90004054000800s Nab cue 7,000 00 
Cunsaseetons ONT Ativertlaing 0... cc ccce pei seccceeecsseeeees 6 06 sesesesous 891,423 49 
General Expenses... ........00sececececeeedecevete » nid ele ob vie dole 6 st §OS daldtte biddalAdS 647 82 
State, Sole SE en scctainanened +e entre’ sasha wns d” eaaaeeel +» 102,026 08 
ToraL DisBURSEMENTS.. WG ildie «sige dice) G8) ole oldbin cB) o Sesable cb DEVIL Ol, es $7,861,588 90 
Ner Casn Assets, December Sst, 1882. ..... 60. sescisee cs ce sees seseeees $45,529,681 64 
ASSETS. 

Bonds nnd Moar tages..o.< «0s 95 99:5 pracy deo onwdod evans specs eppriops names qepmamnns ale 6 129 27 
New York Real Estate, including the Equitable Building and purchases under fore- mae 

adonlsdhobddocdesthdbedicoss vesechesVedcbatvoctveccel chat Ue Pitas? 5,780,148 84 


closure ; 
United States Stocks, State tects, City Stocks, and Stocks authorized by the laws of 
RE DD RRR rrr er ee eee Boe ® ition 97 
Loans secured by Bonds and Stocks (market value, $13,291,618).................0005 
A detailed statement of these loans and the securities upon nik they are made is 
nually filed with the Society's report in the Insurance Depecemens of the Stite. 
of New York, which is at all times open to the inspection of the policyholders 





of the Society. 
Rea! Estate outside the State of New Teak, including purchases under foreclosure 
nd Society's Buildings in other cities, :........666 cocesccccecceccececeseseces 8,520,484 60 
Cash on ‘and, in banks and other depositoricn, on interest, and in transit (since re- 
CME oon enepp ee cntdecdebngenty > oes deca ntenenes neon ¢ saeneunet dt nemmtnr ine a, ore 44 
Due fre .n ax: ite on account Of promiums.....,....c.esecccecevcegeesserecesesperes 42 
681 54 
Market value of Stocks and Bonds over Cost........0..:ccccccccececeeceeeceeueneens mee 08 
Interests and Rents, due and accrued...........ceeccce sc cccccccceccceccrececeeuces $88,766 29 


rued 
Premiums due and in process mr collection (less premiums paid in advance, $33,220) 
DGRETOE PRONE 6 09.007 coc speserenopecaneqebeqsccoccccsncescesoveqeeagns Gieedase 


Total Assets, Bose Siaty 1882 $48,025,750 86 
Toran Liapiiatixs, inc legal Reserve. for reassurance of all existing policies 
(N. Y. State standard Peho ob carccocsyeciucereaee e” a6eeher abet aamenrihenan 87,367 57,867,076 89 389 


Total Undivided Surplus - $10,658,674 47 a 
Of which the proportion contributed (as computed) by Policies. in gintcal class is $5,718,422 
of which the proportion contributed (as computed) by Policies in Tontine class is $4,945,262 
New Assurance written in 1882, - ~ - « ey ery th = 
Total Outstanding Assurance, ~ - . . $232,829,620 00, 


, 766 
410,287 00 
805,728 00 





The amount of new assurance written during 1882 exceeds the largest business 
ever done by any other company in one year. 


For sixteen years-=1867 to 1882, both inclusives-the Society has wriiten a 
larger aggregate amount of new assurance than any other company. 


Total amount id policyholders since the organization of the Societ 
rd neat 967,889,572 56." nna 


The amount of pe lus over liabilities (four per cent. valuation) is Jarger and 
the per centage of death claims to the amount at risk is smaller than in any 
other of the five et life assurance companies,* 

* See last Massachusetts Report, 


‘The Society issues a plain and simple cont ple contract of of assurance, free from burden- 
some and technical a and PONT EST ARLE after three years. 
Such policies are payable IM EDIATELY upon the re t of satisfactory areete 
of death and without the delay rae sixty or ninety days, maal with other companies. 


Th. So‘ety has no pore ama on its books. 


From tne undivided surplus, contribu policies in the General al clans, sary. pantieheati wg 
will be declar-d ot he t of pot ba jum to 
From the undivided surplus contributed by policies in 


Tontine “ot rye 
jlicies maturing within the current year be duly declared, as their Soe ann 
| oom due, The valuation of the policies ou 





Table of Mortality, with 434 per cent, interest, the candond of of te 8 ew York, 
We the  atecsienet. h i full as @. VAN CIs and 
e ave, in person, carefully counted 
amined in detail ta of the Society and certity that the foregoing statement thereof i 
BENNINGTON F. RANDOLPH, 

JAMES M " HENRY 8. TERBELL, 

E. BOUDINOT COLT, Vv. BUTLER, 
Special Committee of the Board of appointed October 25th, 1882, to examine the assets and 
accounts at the close of the year. 
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Old and Young. 


A VAIN WISH. 


BY VIRGINIA B. HARRISON. 








I know a lake, which nestles where 
Tall mountains rise near by ; 
And on its quiet bosom floats 

A pictured sky. 


At night, the shepherd moon leads forth 

On high his starry flock ; 

And, on the wavering water's depths 
Pale planets rock. 


I'd ask no other Paradise, 
For Heaven I’dnever sigh, 
If, in this peaceful vale, might dwell 
Just you and I, 
BLoomrIZLp, N. J. 
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THE PHILOSOPHER'S DAUGHTER. 


BY W. E. NORRIS, 
AUTHOR oF “ Maratuony,” “No New THING,” ETO. 


“I orrey think,” said the Professor, 
stretching out his legs in the sunshine and 
leaning back in the wicker chair which he 
had drawn up beside mine, ‘‘I often think 
that the nearest approach to happiness 
which we poor mortals can know is some- 
thing like this. To have a comfortable sen- 
sation of warmth and repose; to look out at 
that blue lake and those exquisite faint 
mountains, and to forget, at least for an 
hour or so, that there are such things as 
work and trouble in the world—what more 
can any one want? True enjoyment, I am 
convinced, is passive, not active, and no 
gratification of the passions can ever com- 
pare with peace.” 

I did not altogether agree with bim; but 
I refrained from contradicting him, partly 
because it would have been too much trouble, 
and partly because there really was some- 
thing rather pleasant in sitting there by the 
shores of the beautiful Lago Maggiore, in 
smelling the orange-blossoms, and staring 
at the view and thanking Heaven that one 
had a good hotel at one’s back. 

‘* Happiness,” he went on presently, ‘‘is 
freedom—freedom from the chains that 
bind us, or, at all events, forgetfulness of 
them. When one thinks of the enormous 
and ceaseless suffering of the world, one 
almost understands, though one cannot 
accept, the terrible conclusion of Buddha, 
that what is best of all is not to be. That, 
you know, is his Nirvana—absolute annihi- 
lation. All the virtues, all the abstinence 
and asceticism that he enjoined were to 
have neither more nor less than that as their 
reward. His followera have naturally al- 
tered his doctrines, as the followers of all 
religious teachers do, and have imagined 
for themselves a Nirvana in which pleasur- 
able consciousness survives, while some of 
them have actually placed their founder 
upon the throne of the Deity whose exis- 
tence he expressly denied. In so doing, 
they have, of course, dislodged the corner- 
stone upon which the whole of his philoso- 
phy rests. Buddha conceived that every 
sensation of which we are conscious must 
necessarily have its opposite. Pleasure 
could not remain unless pain also remained ; 
and consequently "— 

‘*My dear Professor,” I interrupted, 
** you know that there is nothing I enjoy 
more than listening to your metaphysical 
speculations. I feel that they improve 
me, though I seldom understand what they 
are all about, and they make an agreeable 
change from the sort of conversation that 
one has to keep up on most days of the 
year. But, however delightful oblivion may 
prove to be in a future state, I doubt very 
much whether we can court it just at pres- 
ent without neglecting obvious duties. For 
instance, here you are absorbed in the 
dreams of a bemused old Hindu, when 
there is an object much more worthy of 
your attention in « direct line with the point 
of your nose. Bring your spectacles to bear 
upon it and you will see what I mean.” I 
pointed with my parasol toward the lake as 
I spoke, and the Professor, who is short- 
sighted, put up his glasses and said, pres- 
ently: 

“Do you mean that little boat?” 

“*I do; and in it there are two persons.” 

** Ah,” sighed the Professor, ‘‘your eyes 
are better than mine. I can make out 





nothing but a black and white smudge with 
a—yes, a sort of blue rim on one side of it. 








I should have said that there was only one 
person in that boat.” 

‘*That,” remarked I, ‘‘ merely shows that 
the two persons are sitting closer together 
thanis at all.necessary. The black and 
white smudge of which you speak is my 
son’s back ; the bldé rim isa portion of your 
daughter’s shoulder. Now do you begin 
to understand that actualities have some 
claim upon you?” 

I must say for the Professor that, dog- 
matic as he is apt to be when he has 
mounted one of his hobbies, his humility 
is all that could be desired as soon as any 
matter pertaining to this world is brought 
under his notice. He came out of Nirvana 
at once and looked greatly perturbed. 

‘*Lady Melford,” he stammered, ‘‘I--I 
don’t know what to say. I am sure you 
will believe that I had no suspicion of what 
you hint at.” 

I quite believed that; indeed, it was by a 
mere chance that my sun and I had en- 
countered Professor Andrews and his 
daughter at Baveno a few days before. 
The Professor is an old friend of mine, and 
I didn’t want to be hard upon him; so I 
only sald: ‘*Of course you know it won’t 
do to let that kind of thing go on.” 

‘“‘Of course not; of course not,” he 
agreed, hastily. ‘‘I feel that I have been 
remiss; and my only excuse is that Netta 
is scarcely more than a child yet. I will 
certainly speak to her as soon as she 
returns.” 

‘* There is no occasionto make too much 
of it,” I remarked. ‘ Probably a word or 
two of caution will be enough. But I do 
think you had better leave Buddha alone 
for the present and look after your daugh- 
ter, who is a remarkably pretty girl, al- 
though perhaps you are not aware of it. 
For my own part, I should be only too de- 
lighted if 1 could find some one as nice and 
pretty, who would make a suitable wife for 
Melford.” 

I thought this a very gracious speech ; 
but somehow the Professor didn’t seem to 
like it. He has absurd radical notions, 
which I am sorry to say that Melford shares 
to some extent. I suppose every sensible 
person will admit thatthe possessor of an 
old title and large estates ought to marry 
in his own rank of life; yet it is an unfor- 
tunate fact that many of them don’t do so 
nowadays, and I had been made a little un- 
easy by some observations which my son 
had recently let fall upon this subject. I 
had no reson to suppose that he was really 
falling in love with thislittle Miss Andrews, 
whose acquaintance he hadonly just made; 
still the greatest disasters often occur 
through want of timely precaution, and 
therefore I thought it as well to put the 
Professor upon his guard. 


Melford was at this time nearly five-and- 
twenty, and I am bound to say that he had 
always shown himself an excellent son in 
all respects. It was precisely for that rea- 
son that I had occasional misgivings about 
him. As far as my experience goes—and 
I have had a good deal of experience with 
my five daughters, all of whom,I am thankful 
to say, are now well married—one’s children 
are pretty sure to break out in some direc- 
tion or other, and if Melford had had a 
few pleasant vices, instead of depending for 
his amusement upon such healthy pursuits 
as hunting, shooting, and cricket, I should 
not have been so much afraid of his break- 
ing my heart by contracting a mesalliance 
However, as I said before, I was not seri- 
ously alarmed on the score of Miss Andrews, 
and Iwas glad to notice. by her behavior 
that evening that her father had been 
admonishing her to some purpose. 

I do not myself care about dining in pub- 
lic or mixing with the people whom one 
meets in hotels, because one never can tell 
whether they may not turn up at home 
afterward and become a nuisance. But a 
young man, of course, can please himself; 
and it amused Melford to join the im- 
promptu dances which were got up every 
nightin the salon after dinner. This par 
ticular night being fine and warm, I 
stationed myself outside one of the win- 
dows, whence I could see all that went on in 
the room without being seen. I saw, 
among other things, that Melford danced 
with Miss Andrews, but that he only 
danced with her once. He asked her again 
repeatedly; but she always happened to be 
engaged; and, although this evidently an- 
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_much, she sent him away 
pleasant manner, that he 


king a quarrel with | 
nn ee tesa lave. been more judi- 


po than this conduct, and I was so 
pleased with the girl that I determined not 
to lose sight of her and to give her a hand- 
some present when she married. In fact, 
when I noticed how pretty she was, how 
self-possessed and how neatly dressed, I 
could not help regretting that she had not 
been born into a higher social station. 

After a time, out came Melford, very 
sulky, and, lighting a cigar, threw himself 
down beside me. I judged that this was 
the right moment to say ‘My dear boy, I 
am quite ashamed of keeping you any 
longer in such a dullplace. I am sure you 
must be bored todeath. Let us move on to 
Venice to-morrow.” 

‘* Dull place!” he echoed almost angrily. 
‘* What do you mean? I don’t call it a bit 
dull. Why, you said yesterday that you 
meant to stay here a fortnight.” 

Now, I need hardly say that I had no con. 
trol whatever over my son’s proceedings. 
He had dutifully come out from England to 
meet me on my return from Cannes, where 
I had been spending the Winter; but I 
knew that, ifI insisted upon going to Ven- 
ice, he was quite capable of letting me go 
there alone, and I also knew that he was 
sharp enough to suspect me of having a 
reason for such a sudden change of plans. 
Under these circumstances it seemed best 
to reply, carelessly: ‘‘Oh! if you are con- 
tented, I am,” and to talk about something 
else. 

Asa matter of fact, I was not altogether 
contented, There was a look of determin- 
ation in his face which I did not like, and 
on the following day it became only too 
evident that his attentions to Miss Andrews 
were meant to be serious. He was forever 
at her elbow, and I suppose she could not 
have sent him away without being posi- 
tively rude. After all, one cannot reason- 
ably expect any girl to refuse a viscount 
with a rent-roll of £40,000 a year, if he will 
persist in throwing himself at her head. 
Being sensible of this, I felt that the only 
thing to be done was to render an offer of 
marriage impossible by never allowing the 
young people to be. alone together for five 
minutes. It wasnot @ very pleasant task; 
but I undertook it. Iam accustomed to 
undertaking unpleasant tasks in the interest 
of my family, and I knew that Professor 
Andrews, who was abroad for his health 
and anequal to much exertion, could not 
be relied upon as @ Chaperon. 

During the next few days, therefore, I 
might have been seen toiling wearily but 
bravely up the hills that surround Baveno, 
and adding an amount of pounds’ weight, 
which I decline to specify, to the boat in 
which Melford rowed me and Miss Andrews 
about the lake. Miss Andrews, I think, 
understood the situation, and was rather 
tickled by it, As for my son, I am afraid 
that the feelings with which he regarded 
me were not of a filial kind. However, I 
couldn’t help that. I had a duty to per- 
form, and it was not likely that I should be 
deterred from the performance of it by in- 
dignant looks or cross words. Like Ruth, 
I said to him, inwardly: ‘‘ Whither thou go- 
est I will go”; and when he entreated me to 
return from following after him, declaring 
that I should make myself ill if I took po 
much exercise, I replied, with unabated 
cheerfulness, that exercise did me good. 
What vexes me, on looking back upon it 
all, is to think that I should have put my- 
self to such extreme inconvenience in vain. 

One afternoon it was arranged that we 
should ascend the Monterone, a neighbor- 
ing summit, from. which ,it is. said.that a 
magnificent view is obtainable in favorable 
weather. I don’t know that, under any cir 
cumstances, I should consider a magnifi- 
cent view reward enough for riding many 
up-hill miles on the back of a donkey; but 
upon the o¢casion of which I speak’ éven 
that poor satisfaction was denied me. Be- 
fore we had accomplished two-thirds of 
the ascent, heavy clouds came rolling down 
the mountain-side to meet us, and presently 
we were enveloped in a mist so'thick that I 
cquld hardly distinguish the form of. the’ 
Professor, who, like myself, was mounted 
upon an ass, and who was riding just ‘in 
front of me. I proposed that we should re- | 


of such a thing. Miss Andrews and he were 

on foot, and both of them protested against 
Ba taad ack on account of a little rein, 
which, they deelared, was sure to blow over 
in halfan hour. ‘ However,” Melford ad- 
ded, considerately, ‘“I dare say it would be 
more prudent for you and Professor An- 
drews to make your way down. We'll 
turn up all right before dinner.” 

To this arrangement I could not, of course, 
consent, although, as things happened, I 
might just as well have done so and saved 
myself a wetting. Itis hardly necessary 
to say that the two younger members of 
our party disappeared shortly into the fog, 
and that we did not see them again until 
the evening. The Professor was, or pre- 
tended to be, in a fright about their safety ; 
but I did not myself feel any alarm as to 
that. It was but too easy to guess what 
they were about, and I was not in the least 
surprised when Melford came into my 
room that evening, with a grave face, tosay 
that he had something particular to tell me. 

‘*I know what it is!” I cried. ‘* You have 
been insane enough to propose to that girl,” 

“You are quite right, Mother,” he 
answered, quietly—that determined look 
coming over his face which always reminds 
me so of his poor father, and make2 me wish 
that he had taken a littlemore after my 
side of the family—“ you are quite right. I 
have proposed to her.” 

‘“*Very well,” said I. ‘‘ You are your 
own master, and no one can prevent you 
from marrying beneath you. Only I don’t 
think you will find that such things can be 
done with absolute impunity. ‘You can_ 
make Miss Andrews Lady Melford; but you 
can’t make me receive her.” 

‘*My dear Mother,” he returned, ‘‘ you 
would not be able to help receiving her if 
she were my wife; but you are in rather 
too great a hurry to jump to conclusions. 
I was going to tell you, if you had allowed 
me time, that she has refused me.” 

‘* Dear, good girl!” I exclaimed, enthusi- 
astically. ‘‘I have thought all along that 
there was something very nice and ladylike 
about her.” 

‘*No unprejudiced person,” observed 
Melford, ‘‘ would deny that Miss Andrews 
is nice and ladylike; but I thought perhaps 
you were not quite unprejudiced. I am 
very glad that you are, because, to tell you 
the truth, I want you to intercede for me 
with her.” 

‘*T presume,” said I, 
that for a joke.” 

But he answered: 

“Oh! no; not atall. On the contrary, I 
mean it very seriously. You see, Mother, 
Miss Andrews knows very well that, ac- 
cording. to your notions, she is not good 
enoughforme. Of course the truth is just 
the other way; and, whether she would 
accept me if I were plain Mr. Smith I can’t 
say. All I know is that she will have 
nothing to say to me because I am a vis- 
count. Neither she nor I attach much im- 
portance to titles; but—well, I suppose she 
is proud and doesn’t care about entering a 
family which would consider her no orna- 
ment to it. The moment that I had begun 
to speak she pulled me up short by saying 
that there was too great a difference of 
station between us. She refused to let me 
finish; and all that I could get out of her, 
after a great deal of urging, was a promise 
that when you had expressed a wish that 
she should be my wife she would consent, 
at least, to listen tome. Until then she de- 
clined to hear another word upon the sub- 
ject.” 

I began to doubt whether Miss Andrews 
was so very nice afterall. It seemed a great 
deal more likely that she was a scheming 
young woman, who not only meant to be a 
yiscountess, but had made up her mind to 
carry the position with flying colors. 

‘And do you really think,” I asked, 
‘*that I am going to comply with this mod- 
est request?” 

“I hope you are,” he replied, coolly. 
‘** You may take it as certain that I shall 
either marry Miss Andrews or never marry 
at all; and you know, my dear Mother, 
that, in spite of your old-fashioned preju- 
dices, you are really as kind-hed a 
woman as ever breathed. So you May 
well make a virtue of necessity, and have 
done with it.” 

i ; But I was not to be cajoled in that way. 


“that you mean 





trace our steps; but Melford would not hear 


‘I will do nothing of the sort!” 1 cried,. 
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‘* Ask a girl with neither money nor rank 
nor any single thing to recommend her, 
except a prettyish face, to take my place at 
Melford! I would see her in—in Nirvina 
first!” 

And he did not succeed in moving me, 
though he ended by losing his temper over 
it. I knew, if he did not, that the one 
thing which comes more naturally to 4 
young man than falling in love is falling 
out of it again; and since Miss Andrews 
had chosen to make me responsible for my 
son’s fate, I asked nothing better than to 
accept the responsibility thrust upon me. 
A masterly inaction was the course which 
recommended itself to me. On the follow- 
ing day everybody, except myself, was em- 
barrassed and uncomfortable. Obviously, 
it was expected that I should make the 
next move; and no doubt my good friends 
were puzzled when I made no move at all, 
but remained amiably nnconscious that 
anything out of the ordinary had taken 
place. 

The Professor, who has not my self-com- 
mand, sighed, fidgeted and kept on casting 
appealing glances at me until the evening, 
when he sought me out ‘‘to say good-bye,” 
as he explained. It appeared that he and 
Miss Andrews had decided to leave Ba- 
veno the next morning. 

‘So sorry we are to lose you!” I ejacu- 
lated, sweetly, in answer to his announce- 
ment. 

I really did not mean my words to sound 
like a note of triumph; but that he was per- 
verse enough to put that interpretation 
upon them was shown by his laughing half 
nervously, half sneeringly, and saying, 
‘*Indeed? I should not have flattered my- 
self that our departure would afflict you 
much, Lady Melford.” 


The poor man was lamentably devoid of 
savoir vivre. After he had made this silly 
speech he began combing his tangled gray 
beard with his fingers so violently that I 
feel sure he must have caused himself great 
pain. Then he went on: 

**We have known each other for a good 
many years, and I am anxious not to be mis- 
judged by an old friend. In spite of what you 
said, the other day, Lord Melford’s proposal 
to my daughter took me completely by sur- 
prise.” 

‘*T don’t doubt that it did!” said I. 

‘* Yes, it took me by surprise; and in one 
sense I regretted it extremely. I think you 
know that I am not an ambitious man, 
and”— 

‘*My dear Professor,” I interrupted, 
‘*make your mind quite easy. I never, for 
one moment, suspected you of having laid a 
trap to catch my son; and there is no need 
for us to say any more about this disagree- 
able subject.” 

“Thank you, Lady Melford,” he ans- 
wered. ‘‘Iam glad you acquit me of what 
you would consider presumptuous designs; 
but I ought, perhaps, to add that, if Lord 
Melford’s dismissal had depended upon me, 
you would have found me less complaisant. 
I cannot but feel with him that, pleasant as 
it would be to have your approval of his 
marriage, that approval should not be held 


a sine qud non. Rightly or wrongly, Netta | 


thinks otherwise; and that being so, it 
seemed to me that the best thing we could do 
was to go away.” 

‘* Much the best thing,” I agreed, with 
a shade less cordiality; forI did not quite like 
the tone that he was taking up; and to talk 
about Melford’s ‘‘ dismissal” was rather too 
absurd. 

“T hope you understand,” he pro- 
ceeded, ‘‘that Nettahas given neither me 
nor Lord Melford any reason to sup- 
pose that she regards him as more than a 
friend. Had she doneso, the case would 
have been altogether different.” 

I couldnot help reminding him that when 
Ihad warned him, only a few days before, of 
what might possibly come to pass, he had 
agreed with me that it must be stopped at 
once. 

‘* Very true,” he replied. ‘‘ For obvious 
reasons, I should not wish my daughter to 
become attached to a member of aristocra- 
cy; but I should be giving the lie to all my 
convictions if I were to oppose such an at- 
tachment, supposing that it existed. In 
these days territorial aristocracy can only 
be considered as a survival of feudalism, 
which has lost its raison d@étre and is 
doomed to perish. I have never asserted 


that all men are equal; but the time has 
surely come when we may say that no man 
is superior to another, except by virtue of 
his personal qualities.” 

Now I must say that all thisseems to me 
to be sad nonsense. Onecan forgive young 
fellows like Melford for taking up extrav- 
agant ideas which they soon grow out of; 
but it it not so easy to make allowances 
for an aged philosopher. What in the 
world has moral worth to do with social 
position? My housek2eper may be—I dare 
say she is—a better woman than I am; but 
I can’t admit that she is fitted to receive 
my guests. Melford declares that we shall 
all be equal in Heaven (though, as he has 
never been there, I don’t see how he can 
know), and is fond of quoting that silly 
andrather vulgar poem of Tennyson’s about 
the grandold gardener and his wife smiling 
at the claims of long descent. I should 
think the grand old gardener and his wife 
might be better employed; but, allowing 
that they do smile now in the manner de- 
scribed, I am very sure that they did no 
such thing while they were on earth; and 
why should we, who are still on earth, im- 
itate their present behavior? Would Mel- 
ford like me to marry a grand old gardener, 
forinstance? On the contrary, 1 feel con- 
vinced that, upon the very first hint of my 
contemplating so disgraceful an alliance, 
he would have me put under proper re- 
straint; and quite right, too. 

I did not, however, attempt to reason 
with Professor Andrews—which would 
have been quite useless—but bade him 
farewell good humoredly, and the next day 
he and his daughter vanished into space, 
Immediately afterward my son and I also 
set our faces toward England. He was in 
low spirits and made himself very grumpy 
and disagreeable the whole way; but, all 
things considered, that was not surprising. 
What consoled me was that he did not 
mention Miss Andrews again. I was in 
hopes that the girl’s high-handed way of 
going on had cured him of his fancy for 
her; for, radical though he is in theory, 
Melford does not like to be treated asa 
mere nobody. When we reached London, 
I went home to Hertford Street, while he 
betook himself to his rooms in the Albany. 
The family house in Grosvenor Square has 
not been occupied since my husband's 
death. 

Somebody (was it the Professor's friend 
Buddha?)—at all events it was some theolog- 
ical person—taught that a man must pass 
through many existences in the world be- 
fore he could become fit to leave it. I 
need not say that I don’t believe in this 
unorthodox doctrine, nor do I see how its 
originator managed to reconcile it with the 
state of things which we see around us. 
Still it does seem to be founded upon com- 
mon sense. What, one wonders, is the use 
of wisdom and experience which invariably 
come too late? Why should providence 
permit a viscount to marry a milliner un- 
less he fs to have afresh start and know 
better next time? These are enigmas of 
life which our limited knowledge prevents 
us from solving; and perhaps the best plan 
is to use our experience for the benefit of 
others, since we can’t be sure that it will 
ever be of service to ourselves. The 
episode which had occurred on the shores 
of the Lago Maggiore had naturally in- 
creased my desire to see Melford safely 
married; and I had not been a week in 
London beforeI had fixed upon several la- 
dies to whom no exception could be taken. 

I set to work without delay to bring Mel- 
ford and these young women together, ar- 
ranging little dinner-parties at which he 
could meet them, and determining that as 
soon as he showed a predilection for one, I 
would weed out the others. But it was 
weary work. He would not always come 


-fo dinner, and when he did come he took 


so little notice of his neighbors that he 
might almost as well have remained away. 
People talk about the difficulty of marrying 
your daughters well; but only those who 
have tried it know how very much more 
difficult it is to marry your son. Men very 
seldom wish for a wife in the abstract; and 
of late years they have developed. a taste 
for the society of married women which 
cannot be too strongly condemned, and 
which mekes them more invulnerable than 
ever. 1 look upon flirting young married 





women as one of the chief scourges of the 





present day. So far, Melford, had always 
kept tolerably clear of them and their wiles ; 
but he was not to escape the common fate; 
and it was at this most inopportune time 
that it overtook him, I shall never forget 
my disgust when I was informed, by one of 
those kind friends who delight in bearing 
bad tidings, that he had been captured by 
that detestable Mrs. Dashwood. 

I am no longer young, and there are 
many features of modern society which 
strike me as objectionable; but, as a rule, 
I abstain from saying so, because floating 
against the stream is an impossibility, and 
the only result of protesting that new ways 
are worse than old ones is to make oneself 
unpopular. I do, however, draw the line 
at people like Mrs. Dashwood. Who she 
was before she became the fashion I have 
no idea, never having had the curiosity to 
inquire. I have always steadily refused to 
know her myself; but Iam sorry to say 
that she and others of her species are to be 
met with nowadays in the best houses, 
where their beauty and their bad behavior 
seem to be considered sufficient credentials. 
I spoke of her inadvertently just now asa 
married woman; but, at the time when 
poor Melford was added to the list of her 
victims, she had recently been metamor- 
phosed into something far more dangerous 
than that—namely, a widow. It made my 
blood run cold to think that she was not 
only interfering with all my plans for his 
future happiness, but that she might quite 
possibly intend to secure so rich a prize as 
& permanent addition to her own. 

This dreadtul apprehension first occurred 
to me when I was lying awake one night, 
and I was able to dismiss it from my mind 
in the morning; for I could not think that 
1 had ever done anything to deserve such a 
calamity. Yet, as so often happens, it 
proved to be a presentiment of the truth. 
It was impossible to doubt the woman’s de- 
signs after I had seen her and Melford to- 
gether, and I had many opportunities of 
doing that, as they were now seldom apart. 
I scarcely went anywhere in the evening 
without catching sight of them in some 
dark corner, with their heads almost touch- 
jing; and of course there were plenty of 
ipeople who were only too delighted to tell 
me that he assumed the part of host at 

those little dinners which, if she had had 
any regard for decency, she would not have 
given so very soon after her husband’s 
death. But 1 suppose women of that kind 
have no regard for decency. 

The long and the short of it was that in 
a few weeks’ time everybody was talking 
about Melford’s infatuation, Half of my 
friends condoled with me and the other 
half laughed at me, while my daughters, 
who were very much annoyed at the affair, 
scolded me roundly. I was perfectly mis- 
erable; but what could I do? I did, indeed, 
endeavor to bring to light some scandalous 
histories connected with Mrs. Dashwood’s 
past life; but, as a matter of course, I 
failed. She had taken very good care not 
to compromise herself beyond a certain 
point; and as for her flirtations, it was in- 
conceivable that Melford should be ignor- 
ant of them. Besides, he never came near 
me, except in a crowd, so that I had no 
chance of offering remonstrances which, in 
any case, would probably have been futile. 

But one morning, to my great surprise, he 
appeared in Hertford Street after breakfast, 
and addressed me with an amiable cheer- 
fulness which I had long ceased to expect 
from him. 

**Now, Mother,” he said, ‘‘ you ‘are not 
going to sitindoors on a beautiful day like 
this, 1 hope. Come out fora walk in the 
park with me. It will do you all the good in 
the world.” 

I was greatly taken aback; for I never by 
any chance walk when Iam in London, and 
it is years since I have visited the park be- 
fore luncheon. But it was delightful to 
me to find my son in so pleasant a mood, 
and I answered at once that I would go with 
him. The truth is that I am fond of my 
children; although, owing to my having 
taken such pains to establish them happily, 
few people give me credit for being so. 
Melford and I strolled across the park, talk- 
ing in a friendly, easy,fashion, as we had 
been wont to doin old days, and several 
dexterous attempts which I made to lead 
the conversation toward the subject of Mrs. 
Dashwcod were as dexterously baffled by 


“I did not persist. I'thought perhaps 

ould come back to luncheon with me 
po caietosphaex to topics might be post- 
poned until then. Meanwhile, I was a good 
deal interested in hearing about certain 
improvements which he proposed to make 
down at Melford and was glad to give him 
the advice that he asked for with regard to 
them. 

I had not intended or expected to be 
taken to the Row; but somehow or other 
we found ourselves there in the midst of the 
throng, and Melford said: ‘‘Suppose we sit 
down?” 

I took the chair which he secured for me 
—and then a terrible thing happened. A 
voice close to my ear said: ‘‘ Lord Melford, 
won't you introduce me to your mother?” 
and, turning around, I became aware of that 
Dashwoed woman sitting at my elbow and 
smiling at me from beneath her parasol. 

The trees, the railings and the passers-by 
whirled madly around me. I felt as if I was 
standing upon my head; and for a moment 
I really thought I was going to have a ft. 
The unparalleled wickedness of Melford in 
decoying me into such a _ position, the 
shameless effrontery of that woman, and 
the suddenness of the whole thing robbed 
me of every shred of self-possession, and I 
actually heard myself telling Mra, Dash- 
wood that I was glad to make her ac- 
quaintance. 

‘So kind of you to say so!” she mur- 
mured; and the malicious twinkle in her 
eyes exasperated me to that extent that I 
felt a wild longing to revert to first princi- 
ples and strangle her then and there. ‘‘I, 
too,” she went on, “‘have often wished 
to know you, especially of late. Your son 
and I have become great friends this sea- 
son (Melford had disappeared by this 
time), and I can’t tell you how fond I am 
of him. Such a dear, good fellow, and so 
simple! Isn’t he?” 

This was more than flesh and blood could 
bear. To call my son a “dear, good fel- 
low” to my face! I did not think that 
even she would have dared to be so inso- 
lent. 

‘*Mrs. Dashwood,” said I, after a pre- 
liminary choke which I could not sup- 
press, ‘‘ my son is too simple—a great deal 
too simple!” 

She looked at me with innocent wonder. 
She has large, blue eyes and a childish 
face. The worst of women have such 
faces, I have noticed, ‘'Oh! do you think 
so?” she exclaimed. ‘Can one be too sim- 
ple in such a world as this? I do so hate 
worldliness!” 

‘“‘Then you are cruelly maligned, Mrs. 
Dashwood,” returned I. It was no use 
trying to be dignified. I felt that this crea- 
ture would be impervious to snubs; and, be- 
sides, I couldn’t control myself. 


‘Oh! I dare say Lam!” she said, casting 
down her eyes modestly. ‘‘Sois everybody. 
So are you, you know. People call you a 
heartless old woman, and declare that you 
sold your daughters to the highest bidders; 
but I’m quite sure it isn’t true.” 

‘Old woman,” too! It was time to close 
this interview. ‘‘ Mrs. Dashwood,” I said, 
getting up with such majesty as I could as- 
sume, ‘‘ I] do not know what you may have 
heard about me, nor do I greatly care; but 
I. can assure you that the welfare of my 
children has been te chief object of my 
life, and that I shall leave no stone unturned 
to save one of them from « future of mis- 

With that I prepared to withdraw; but 
she jumped up and seized my hand, ex- 
claiming: ‘‘Oh! now I have offended you, 
and I would not have done that for the 
world. Lord Melford is so anxious that we 
should be friends—and, indeed, so am I. 
I wish”— Here she broke off, dropped her 
eyelids modestly again, and tried hard to 
blush. 

‘“What do you wish, Mrs, Dashwood?” 
I inquired. 

‘‘ Oh! nothing,” she answered, ‘‘ It doesn’t 
matter. Only, pray don’t quarrel with me, 
dear Lady Melford. I am sure you will, be 
sorry for it afterward if you do.” 

I don’t know that I ever in my life have 
been more uncomfortably situated. That 
wretched woman, who, of course, cared 
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said hastily: ‘‘I never quarrel. I will bow 
to you when we meet, if you like; but I 
must insist upon being allowed to go now.” 

And so st length I made my escape, feel- 
ing that I had experienced a shameful de- 
feat. The moment that I reached home I 
dispatched a note to Melford, telling him 
of what had occurred, upbraiding him a 
little for the heartless trick which he had 
played upon me, and imploring him to 
pause before he disgraced us all by marry- 
ing such a person as Mrs. Dashwood. In 
conclusion, I begged him to dine quietly 
with me the next day and talk matters 
over; for I could not but hope that it might 
be possible to stir up some remains of 
proper feeling in him. The following brief 
reply reached me in due course: 

“* Dear Mother:—I am sorry I can’t dine with 
you to-morrow. I am also sorry that you don’t 
like Mra. Dashwood, whom I think very nice. 
I haven't yet asked her to be my wife, though, 
In haste. Yours affectionately, gM.” 

He did not come to see me again fora 
week after this; but on three occasions 
I encountered him at parties, and was able 
to observe that there was no diminution in 
his attentions to Mrs. Dashwood, who in- 
sisted upon shaking hands with me warmly 
whenever she got the chance. A circum- 
stance which ‘added considerably to my 
mortification at this time was the sensation 
created by Miss Andrews’s appearance in 
society. Who brought her out I don’t 
know; but I was told that she went every- 
where; and I myself met her more than 
once. I had never had any prejudice 
against her personally; I always admitted 
that she was beautiful, and even, in a cer- 
tain sense of the word, well-bred. It did 
not, therefore, surprise me to hear her 
praises sung on all sides. A suitable bride 
for Melford she was not, and could not be; 
but when I contrasted her with the wretch 
who had enslaved him, I found it in my 
heart to wish that I had let him have his 
own way in the first instance. I took oc- 
casion to speak a few words to her, and she 
answered me pleasantly and politely; but I 
noticed that she avoided Melford, who also 
appeared to avoid her—as, indeed, was only 
natural. 

Spiteful old Lady Sniffington asked me, 
one day, whether it was true that Mrs. Dash- 
wood had had a silver bracelet, shaped like 
a viscount’s coronet, made for her black 
poodle. ‘I thought perhaps you could tell 
me,” the horrid old thing said, ‘‘ because 
you are so intimate with her; and I really 
should like to know what she meant by it. 
One can’t suppose that any viscount in his 
sober senses can be going to marry her.” 


I think it was this remark which finally 
decided me in favor of a desperate course. 
Since my son would not come to me, I de- 
termined to go to him; and great was his 
amazement when I walked into his rooms 
at the Albany while he was eating his 
breakfast. 

** Mother!” he exclaimed. ‘*‘ Why, what 
on earth brings you here?” 

“Daty,” I replied, briefly; and, taking a 
chair, | expounded the nature of my mis- 
sion. “Do: you recollect a conversation 
that we had at Baveno about Miss An- 
drews?” I asked. 

‘Of course I do,” answered he. 

** And do you recollect requesting me to 
intercede—I think that was the expression 
—to intercede with her on your behalf?” 

He nodded. 

“Very well,” said I, ‘1 am now prepared 
to do this. It will not be pleasant; bat I 
am prepared to do it. As you made the 
girl a distinct offer of marriage, and as the 
affair was only broken off owing to my 
opposition, I presume that you will feel 
bound in honor to go on with it, now that 
that opposition is withdrawn.” 

‘*T shall certainly feel bound in honor to 
go on with it,” he answered, gravely. 

I confess that I had not quite expected 
this answer. Still less had I expected that 
Melford would present!y break into a short 
laugh and, bending over me, kiss me af- 
fectionately; for he is not much given to 
demonstrations of that kind. 

‘**My dear Mother,” he said, ‘‘ didn’t I tell 
you that you were really as kind-hearted 
a woman asever breathed?” 

Well, I can’t say that it was exactly kind- 
ness of heart that took me to Professor An- 
drews’s house. [ had no particular wish to 
welcome his daughter into our family ; but 





that coroneted poodle had been too much 
for me. Anybody—anybody,” I thought, 
‘** rather than Mrs. Dashwood!” 

I don’t think I can bring myself to enter 
inco any detailed account of my interview 
with the Professor. Philosophy in the ab- 
stract is all very well; but when you come 
to apply itto the affairs of everyday life, it is 
too painful—too subversive—too sickening 
altogether. I can only say that that amaz- 
ing old man treated me exactly asif I bad 
been la premiére venue, hemmed and hawed, 
had nothing to say against Melford individ- 
ually, but thought his recent conduct 
with reference to Mrs. Dashwood required 
explaining; would be glad, on a satisfac- 
tory explanation being given, to receive 
him, but couldn’t answer for his daughter 
in any way; and so forth, for half an 
hour. 

I rose at length, out of all patience, re- 
marking: ‘‘ Well, Professor, your \iew of 
the world in which we live is so utterly in- 
comprehensible to me that it would be a 
mere waste of time for us to talk any 
longer. But I will report what you have 
said to Melford; and you and he had better 
settle it among you.” 

And of course they did settle it among 
them. I knew they would, although there 
was a great deal of preliminary fuss, and 
it was not until quite the end of the season 
that Melford bounced excitedly into my 
drawing-room to tell me that Netta had 
accepted him and that he was the happiest 
man in England. 


‘*And I suppose you expect me to con- 
gratulate you upon this marvelous con- 
quest,” observed I, with a little pardonable 
sarcasm. 


He said that was what he expected; so I 
gratified him. After all it might have been 
worse. I quite allow that; and my daugh- 
ter-in-law is all that I could wish, though I 
should be glad if she would understand 
that radicalism can neither be becoming nor 
sincere in our station of lite. Probably, 
however, time will educate her. 


What gave me the most satisfaction when 
Melford’s engagement was announced was 
the thought of Mrs. Dashwood’s discom. 
fiture. Meeting her, a few days afterward, 
at a garden-party at Chiswick, I could not 
resist informing her of the impending event 
in person. ‘As you take such a kind inter- 
est in my son,” I said, ‘‘I am sure you will 
be glad to hear the news of his approaching 
marriage with Miss Andrews.” 


‘‘Tam very glad,” she answered, laugh- 
ing; ‘‘but it isn’t exactly news to me. I 
think I may say that I heard of it as soon as 
you did; and, indeed, it was only fair that I 
should, considering that the marriage would 
never have taken place but for me. Confess 
now, Lady Melford; you were desperately 
frightened of me; weren’t you? You 
thought I was quite determined to capture 
your son.” 

‘*T did think so,” replied I—for, some- 
how or other, that woman had the knack 
of making me say undignified things— 
‘‘and as far as that goes, I think so still.” 

‘*Ah! but you were mistaken,” she re- 
turned. ‘‘ You see,I have been married 
once already, and the experience was not 
encouraging. I don’t want to repeat it. 
Other people, who don’t know what they 
are going in for, are naturally more san- 
guine, and I didu’t mind doing Lord Mel- 
ford what he considered a good turn. Miss 
Andrews, itappeared, would have nothing 
to say tohim unless you backed him up 
with your approval; and the only way of 
getting you to do that was to scare you 
with the threat of an even more undesir- 
able match. I think you will admit that I 
succeeded in scaring you.” 


I was unable at the moment to think of 
any crushing rejoinder, so I turned away 
and left her. I did not in the least believe 
her statement; nor do I believe it now, 
although Melford confirmed it. He could 
not very well do otherwise. Both he and 
his wife make a great friend of her, which 
I am sorry for; but she has never entered 
my house and never will. Whatever other 
people may say and do, I shall always 
maintain that the line must bedrawn some- 
where. 

ALvIneTox, Torquay, ExoLanp, 
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A HAPPY NEW YEAR. 
BY SUSAN OOOLIDGE. 


* A nappy New Year.” Yes, dear child ; 

How many things a year may do; 

It may bring gifts for every day, 

It may take all past gifts away, 

It may bring smiles, it may bring tears, 

It may rain bleesings on each head. 

We cannot tell till it is dead 

And gone to join the other years 
What this shall do for me or you. 


We cannot tell till it is dead ; 
But this one thing we surely know ; 
It will not leave us as it finds, 
But change our bodies, souls, and minds, 
Some lives must bloom and some must fade ; 
Some spirits quicken in God's light ; 
Some darken into growing night. 
Does it not make you feel afraid 
To think that we must alter so? 


So tall and wise you will be, dear, 

Before this year is bent and gray ; 
Your hair with fresher gold will shine, 
But silver threads will gleam in mine. 
The gains of youth are loss to age. 
Time gives to you and steals from me ; 
Yet I can smile, content to see 
These travel-signs of pilgrimage, 

So different from your dawn of day. 
So here’s a New Year wish for both : 

May we keep growing, you and I, 
Learning sweet truths in sweetest way, 
Living in sunshine every day, . 
Having fresh love for God, for good ; 
With child-like hearts which ripen still 
To moderate wish and tempered will ; 
To conquest over self and mood. 

So kiss me, dear, and let us try. 

> 


IN A PICTURE. 
BY MARY 0. BARTLETT. 


Bripeezt took poor little Ned in her arms, 
and laid his hot head upon her motherly 
shoulder. 

‘* Ts it tired he is, me pet?” said she. 

Poor little Ned had been quite ill with the 
measles, and was in that trying stage of 
recovery when the eyes are the chief con- 
sideration. His wee sister Mabel having 
just shown unmistakable symptoms of the 
same troublesome disease, Mamma’s time 
was, of course, divided between the two, 
and Ned had been, for at least five whole 
minutes, ‘‘all alone by himself,” and was 
quite given up to self-commiseration, in 
consequence. 

Bridget’s sympathizing words brought the 
tears at once. 

‘I don’t like thisroom, nor nobody in it,” 
he sobbed. ‘‘Tisn’t nice for a stay room.” 

Bridget laughed cheerily. ‘Sure the 
King’s parlor itself wouldn’t be nice for a 
little boy’s stay room,” said she. ‘“ But 
where’s the duminoes an’ the elephants, an’ 
all the ark animals? Come now. Wait till 
we see if we can’t have a game.” 

‘‘T don’t want any game,” said Ned pee- 
visbly. ‘‘And I don’t want to speak any- 
thing. 

‘* Let Bridgy sing the ‘tin little’mice.’ ” 

“ No.” : ri 

‘*What’ll will we do at all thin?” said 
she, not a bit impatient. ‘* Look, now; 
how that light streak falls on the little rid 
house in the picture foreninst us on the 
wall.” 

It was a cheap little print of a farmhouse, 
away back in the woods, and it had hung 
upon the nursery wall ever since Ned could 
remember. A quiet little picture, with no 
salient points for the attraction of children, 
it had still, somehow, held its place there, 
year after year. 

‘I don’t like that picture,” said Ned. 
‘It’s a horrid picture.” 

‘It’s a pretty little house, though,” ssid 
Bridget. ‘‘Come, let’s go intil it.” 

Ned looked at her inquiringly. 

‘* Let’s go intil it,” repeated Bridget. 

“ No.” 

“Very well, I'll go meself, thin. Now 
I'm walkin’ up the lane,” fixing her eyes 
upon the picture. ‘‘Now I’m knockin’ at 
the dure. Now somebody's openin’ it. 
Now”— 

‘* Who's opening it?” asked Ned, his red 
eyes brightening a little. 

‘*A woman wid a bright eye as black as 
ink, an’ arid apronon her; an’ she says: 
*Good day, Bridget Harrigan. Will you 
plase to walk in?’ Soin I’m goin’. Good- 

w 


Let me go! Let me go, too!” cried Ned, 
setting up very straight in Bridget’s lap. 





“That will I, darlin’. Bridgy wouldn’t 
lave her boy behind. The woman says”— 
“*What’s her name?” asked Ned, imperi- 
ously. 

‘‘ Her name is Mrs. Terrence O’Nale, an’ 
she says: ‘ Will ye go intil the parlor, or 
come out to the kitchin where I’m work- 
in’?? Where shall we go, darlin’?” 

‘* Let’s go to the kitchen.” 

“So we will. We'll go to the kitchin 
an’ see what she’sat. Ah! here we are; an’ 
a nater place I niver seen. An’ here’s her 
cookin’ table covered wid—What d’ye 
think, now?” 

“What?” 

‘““Wid the deliciousest apple-tarts that 
iver was made,” replied Bridget. 

‘I don’t like apple-tarts,” said Ned, re- 
flectively. 

“I know you don’t!” answered wily 
Bridget, ‘‘ but some other little folks does. 
There must be some little folks here, 
sure.” 

‘*Where fre they?” 

‘* We'll go hunt ’em. Their mother’s that 
busy wid the tarts she can’t go wid us. 
We'll tcy the parlor first. Here weare in it, 
an’ a splendid little parlor it is, wid a car- 
pet on it as green as the grass itsel’. But 
who’s this crying on the sofy?” 

“Td’n know. Who?” 

‘*It’s a little girl wid a blue dress on her, 
an’curls. She’s cryin’ that hard I can’t 
see her face.” 

‘* What’s the matter?” 

“IT think she’s been bad. We'll not ask 
her. We'll go up-stairs an’ find the rest. 
Oh! what stcep little steps! Keep me hand 
fast now, an’ don’t fall. Here we are now 
in the best front chamber, lookin’ out of 
this windy,” pointing to it in the picture. 
‘* Now let’s see what this room has in it. A 
bed an’ a little narrer bed, an’ a burer 
an’ a’”— 

‘“Who sleeps in the little narrow bed?” 
interrupted Ned. 

‘It must be that sulky b’y in the corner 
beyant. <A b’y bigger nor you, wid a black 
head of hair on him. Arrah! Look at his 
forehead all in knots! We won’t ask 
nothing of a b’y like that. We don’t love 
him.” 

‘*But what have they done?” asked Ned, 
anxiously. 

‘* We’llgo to this room in the back here, 
maybe we’ll find out. Ah, yes. Here sits 
another b’y just about your size. He’s 
cryin’,too; but he wipes up his eyes whin 
he sees us comin’.” 

‘* Ask him what they’ve all been doing,” 
said Ned, impatiently. 

**Yes, I will, darlin’. We don’t mind 
spakin to a b’y like that.” 

‘*Ask him!” cried Ned. 
quick.” 

“*T have, darlin’; an’ he says they all did 
avery naughty thing the day, an’ grieved 
their mother that bad that she kapes all 
the apple-tarts from thim till to-morrer. 
Niver a one do they get the day.” 

‘** But what did they do?” persisted Ned. 
‘* What was it?” 

‘* Well, they wint back beyant the house 
for barberries; ye mind that b’y that came 
here wid the big basket before you took 
sick?” 

* Yon." 

‘* Well, that’s an own first cousin of these 


childern up here; an’ that’s just what they 
was goin’ to do wid their barberries whin 
they got ’em.: They was goin’ to sell ’em 
from dure to dure, an’ get money to buy 
shoes for theirselves. But, oh! dear me! 
This mornin, just as they had their baskets 
filled, a bad boy came walkin’ up the road 
to’em, an’ he inticed °em away up to the 
top of the picture, where ye see that clump 
of brown trees. There’s nuts on thim trees, 
an’ what does all these bad childern do but 
climb up in the very highest of ’em, girl 
an’ all—an’ ”— 

** T could do that! ” interrupted Ned. 

‘*They filled up their pockets,” went on 
Bridget, ‘‘ but the tree was hard on ’em 
comin’ down. They scraped theirselves in 
several places, an’ what was worser nor 
that, they tore their clothes, an’ thim their 
poor mother had to mend. 

“But the very worst thing of all, their 
barberries did’em no more good than if 
they’d left ’em on the bushes; for whin 
they descinded to the ground, what did 
they see but an old cow, wid her nose 


** Ask him, 








pokin’ all round, an’ she just tippin’ up the 
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last of the three baskets which they'd left 
below for safe kapin’. She just tipped out 
the berries wid her head an’ horns, as aisy 
as to turn your hand over.” 

‘*Did she eat ’em all up?” 

‘‘That she didn’t. She just lapped ’em 
a little wid her long, rid tongue; but she 
didn’t like the seeds nor the stims, so she 
turned away, scornful like. If they’d said 
nothin’ to her, maybe she’d left the berries 
all whole on the ground; but they scramed, 
an’ they shouted, an’ they called her names 
to that extint that she got confused, an’ 
turned this way and that, thinkin’ which 
was the best way to run, till she’d tramped 
’em allintil the soft mud and ruined ’em 
intirely. ‘Twas too late to pick more, an’ 
the bushes was gettin’ scanty, besides; so 
they had to go home impty-handed; an’ a 
sorry lookin’ set they were, wid their 
clothes tore an’ their skin that sore an’ 
smartin’ that they couldn’t keep back from 
cryin’. You don’t wonder the mother sint 
’em off to stay alone by theirselves; do you, 
darlin’?” 

‘* No,” answered Ned, with a little smile 
of satisfaction as he contemplated their 
naughtiness. ‘‘ Did she whip them, too?” 

‘* No; she didn’t whip’em. She just ran 
for the arnicky bottle, an’ washed their 
bruises.” 

‘*That made ’em smart more!” said Ned. 

‘* Yes, indade. It hurted ’em more nora 
whippin’, an’ did ’em good inside an’ out. 
An’ thin she sint ’em off to stay quite, an’ 
tould ’em she was intindin’ to make apple- 
tarts, but they wouldn’t see her do it, nor 
help her a bit, nor yet have one to eat the 
day.” 

“‘T don’t like apple-tarts!” said Ned 
again. 

‘‘They do, thin. You never can get ’em 
to say they’ve had enough. 

‘*This is what the little b’y tells me, 
wipin’ his eyes, an’ blushin’ crimson an’ 
scarlet all the while wid the shame of it. 
An’ now I think its time to be goin’; so 
we'll say good bye to him. We'll just take 
a peep into the room wid the two beds, be- 
fore we go down. Ah! there’s that big b’y 
wid the knots in his forehead still. We 
want no more of him. Come careful down 
these dangerous stairs. We'll look intil 
the parlor to see if the Jittle girl’s cryin’ in 
it yet. Yes, here she is; but she looks up 
at us now. Her eyes are blue, though 
they’re rid enough wid the cryin’. An’ her 
cheeks are the color of the barberries their- 
selves. An’ she says she’s very sorry that 
iver she was such a naughty girl, an’ she’s 
sure the black lookin’ brother up stairs will 
smooth his face out before bed time. An’ 
they’ll all tell the mother they mane to be 
good and mind her faithfully from this 
time.” 

** What’s the mother doing now?” asked 
Ned. 

‘We'll go through to the kitchen, an’ see. 
There sbe is, just layin’ the cloth for the 
supper. Three little tin plates, three little 
glass mugs wid handles to 'em, three little 
spoons that you could see your face in, a 
big pan of milk an’ a big loaf of bread.” 

** Any cake?” 

“A sheet of gingerbread that high (il- 
lustrating) but no sign of an apple-tart. 
They’re all put away in the cellar till 
the mornin’. 

‘‘Now we're goin’ out the side dure, 
round here, you seein the picture. She 
waits upon us to .the dure, an’ says she, 
‘Come agin, Bridget Harrigan, an’ bring 
that good little b’y wid yer.’” 

‘‘Let’s go right back,” coaxed Ned. 
“Let’s go right back now, and see if they’re 
at the table yet.” 

“Oh! no. That would be too sociable in- 
tirely,” replied Bridget. ‘‘Some other day 
we'll go again. Hark now! Don’t we hear 
somebody comin’? Seems to me _ that 
sounds like another little man’s mother, 
comin’ to see how he’s gettin’on. He’sa 
good little man the day, an’ Bridgy loves 
him a whole ocean full.” And she kissed 
his flushed cheek, as she gave him up to the 
loving arms which waited to receive him. 

RoxBuRyY, Mass. 





—— a 


Litrre Herbert was standing by the nur- 
sery window watching the people who passed 
through the street, when two young fellows, 
about sixteen years old, with tall bats and canes 
and dudish appearance, came sauntering by. 
“O, Mamma; come and look!” cried Herbert. 
And tell me, aint those two young men boys?” 








PUZZLEDOM. 


Communications for thie department should be ad- 
dressed “ Puzzles.” Taz Inperenpent, New York. 


PRomIsE me that you will —— 
All about the wedding -—. 
(The same word in a different tense.) 
la funny letter ——, 
Which she could repeat by ——. 
No one else she said could —— 
Better tale from marnage ——. 
(The same word in a different tense.) 
All the joke from it she —— 
As the ‘merry bells ” I ——. 


QUINCUNX, 
* * * & 








* * * * 

Upper word across, a;wild animal ; second, ex- 
isting ; third, neat ; fourth, past time ; fifth, con- 
cealed vapor. Diagonals from right to Jeft. Up- 
per left-hand letter, a consonant; diagonal of 
three letters, a plant and its seed; diagonal of 
five letters, hangings of tapestry; next of five, 
to rule; of three letters, the sound of an ani- 
mal ; corner letter, a consonant. 


BURIED THINGS, 


1. When you mark the trunk put the label low, 
Susar, because it is more likely to be turned up- 
side down than any other way. 

2. I am very busy, dear ; but I will do what you 
want me to, if Ican. Nonsense, Lucy! Do you 
think I would do more for May than for you? 

8. Do be sensible, Tom, and not talk about 
** walking ’mid airy and mellifluous ways,” when 
you really mean trapsing through the fields ! 

4. I saw a lovely bit of evergreen to-day that 
was hung over Mrs. Brown’s porch, ‘‘ Welcome 
to the Christmas feast.” 

5. Oh! poor, poverty-stricken lad! Let him 
in, Mary, and give him a good dinner for once, 
because of the happy holidays. 

6. Was Kate so thoughtless, Mother, as to go 
out in all this snow without her rubber boots? 

1. Isay, Dick, can you row eighteen miles an 
hour, asI can? ‘Why didn’t you say ‘eighty’ 
while you were about it, you boaster?” 

8. Oh! dear me! Does your schoolmarm strap 
alate comer? For, if she does, I won't go to 
her ; I am always late. 

9, No, she doesn’t; but she takes from ug 
heavy damages, I can tell you. She won’t let us 
have recess. _ 

10. I do not know how long I shall be gone 
Sallie. But, if I return before dark, we will run 
over and see Helen Rich. 


PYRAMID. 


Increasing from the upper letter without 
changing it; and each word formed from the 
one above it. 


* 

~ * 

* * © 

* ¢ ft # 
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I should like some *, mother, before I go out 
* “skate. If you do not let Tommy go with 
me I shall think you are * * * bard with him; 
for he did not make much of a * * * * with his 
Christmas present, after you asked him not to, 
You must be nervous on account of the pain in 
your*****, 7 think it is a great draw- 
back from youth to old age to be* * * * * *, 
Don’t you? 


ANSWERS TO PUZZLES OF JAN. 8p, 
FAMILIAR SAYING, 


F Btub born 
Tau tone oboe 
Facts are unit rods 
ute bets nest 
8 
FatTes 
AsHer 
Abide 
BoNes 
RaGes 
Fusee 
AUTHOR, 


Tobias Smollett (Translator of ‘Gil Blas”). 


SQUARE WORD IN BLANKS. 


LINT 
IDEA 
NELL 
TALE 


ANSWERS TO PUZZLES OF JAN. 10rn. 
DOUBLE SQUARE WORD. 
Passage 
ariaged 
singeog 
eagedge 
CAPITALS IN THE UV. 8. 


1, New Haven; 2, Columbus; 3, Madison; 4, 
Hartford; 5, Concord ; 6, Springfield ; 7, Frank- 
fort; 8, Little Rock; 9, Sacramento; 10, Bos- 
ton ; 11, Washington. 


DIAMONDS. . 

L IL 

R P 
Mab 

e Minos 

ly Panther 

1 Bohea 
Sea 


Art Bag 
ArsoNaval 
toP IGas 
NIHIL 
RaGINag 
NasaLabor 
sag got 
l r 


ANAGRAMS, 

1, Picture ; 2, carpet ; 3, branded ; 4, mansion ; 
5, independent; 6, cyclone; 7, geography: 8, 
retrievable ; 9, perseverance ; 10, deservance. 


TO THE NEW YEAR. 


*« Ring out old shapes of foul disease ! 
Ring out the narrowing lust of gold! 
Ping out the thousand wars of old! 
Ring in the thousand years of Peace!” 


AUTHOR. 


Bright 
Allure 
Renown 
Ordain 
Nobod y 
Inle ts 
Adagio 
L eaven 


Selections, 


THE FROGS OF WINDHAM. 


Rome had her geese and Pomfret her 
wolf; but Windham had her frogs. Here 
on the historic green, in sight of the pon 
where it occurred, the episode of the frogs 

umes a very different aspect from that 

ven it by Rev. Hugh Peters in his humor- 
ous * een = A of Connecticut.” It was on 
the night of June 17th, 1754, that the grew- 
gome, grotesque circumstance occurred. 
The n was as fresh and vivid in coloring, 
the elms arched as gracefully, the stream 
from the pond broke over its barriers and 
flowed away under the rustic bridge as mur- 
muringly then as now, but in the minds of 
the people there was sad foreboding and 
expectation of the momentary outbreak of 
a savage foe. It was the eve of one of the 
bloodiest of the French and Indian wars. 
Windham County had special reason for 
fearing vengeance, since, in acquiring some 
arts of herrecent Susquehanna purchase the 
ndians were known to have been aggrieved 
and wronged. Goodman White’s Negro 
slave, Pomp, was the first to experience the 
terrors of the night. Having lingered 
until a late hour beside adusky Phyllis in 
one of the outlying farmhouses, he at 
length started to return to the village, a 
Voudoo charm about his neck and a horse- 
shoe in his hand, as a protection against 
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tensely dark. = went his way whist- 
ling, his fears equally divided between the 
unsubstantial ghost and the more material 
Mohawk. He had reached the green, when 
all at once a dire uproar burst upon him. 
Roar, bellow, gabble, shriek, splash, gurgle, 
were combined, and the sounds came from 
everywhere at once—above, below, on this 
side and that—from field and pond, and 
forest. To say that Pomp fied and 
shrieked and prayed, conveys no idea 
of the celerity of his flight nor the inten- 
sity of his and supp:ications. But be- 
fore he could reach the center of the green, 
chamber windows were thrown open, night- 
coped heads were thrust forth, and 
feminine shrieks and the strong cries of 
men added to the uproar; many swooned ; 
the stronger fled as a were to the village 
green, where they huddled in a little group, 
every eye upturned to see through the 
murky gloom the glory of the opening heav- 
ens and the awful visage of the descending 
judge. In that company not one but be- 


come; and soon the tho 
stro’ minds that the 


ing ae - tomahawk, 
they watched. length they 
heard, amid babel, distinct ar- 





, the agent, and Squire Elderkin, one 
ofthe trustees ‘of the, Buaqaehanne com. 
y. ** We'll have ! We'll 
fove Dyer! We'll have Colonel 


spooks. The night was still, misty, and in- [| 


Aaa Blin toot Wider a 
And ides in, too 5 too! 
Elderkin, too!” an equally mysterious cho. 
rus repeated. Not a person but. 
for the fate of those two. strong pi 
Commonwealth,. The words ‘‘ tete,”.‘‘ tete,” 
— pope tage construed as mean- 
ng that the investing force was d d to 
treat; but, as nothin could in the 
darkness, the affrighted people contented 
themselves with ag | a line of sentries 
around the town, and then withdrew. to 
their homes. In the morning no sava 
army appeared, nor was any cause of the 
strange voices of the night discoverable, and 
the occurrence would, no doubt, have been 
added to the long list of supernatural events 
detailed in Cotton Mather’s ‘‘Wonder-Book’’ 
had not Pomp, watering his master’s horses 
at the pond next morning, d‘scovered mul- 
titudes of frogs lying dead and blackened 
in the water. Then it came as a revelation 
to the people of Windham that an army of 
frogs, smitten with some deadly epidemic, 
or, perhaps, attacked by some invading 
army, hal produced the affrighting sounds. 
The revulsion of feeling, it is said, was 
great; the whole village assumed a eheepi 
air, Somehow, too, the story got abroad, 
and brought a ripple of laughter to the face 
of the whole country. Everybody was dis- 
posed to regard the e ence of that 
terrible night asa rich joke. Gibes, ‘puns,’ 
lampoons, ditties, proverbs, were rained:on 
theunfortunate Windhamites,—V. Y. Hren- 
ing Post. 


SIMPLY WONDERFUL! 

Tue cures that are being made in nearly.all 
chronic diseases, by a new ipalising Treatment, 
which is taken by inhalation, and which ‘acts 
directly on the weakened nerve centers and ‘vital 
organs, restoring them to the normal activities 
which had been lost are simply wonderful. If 
lg in need of such a treatment write to 

Starkey & Paren, 1109 Girard 8 
Philadelphia, for such documents and reporté.o: 
cases as will enable you to judge for yourself 
whether it will be of any use in your particular 
case, ’ 











RESCUED FROM DEATH. 


WiLLiaM J. CovuecHim, of Somerville, Mass., 
says: “Inthe Fall of 1876 I was taken with 
BLEEDING OF THE LUNGS, followed by a severe 
cough. I lost my appetite and flesh, and was 
confined to my bed. In 1878 I was admitted to 
the hospital. The doctors said I had a hole in 
my lung as big as a half dollar. At one time 
a report went around that I was dead. 1 gave 
up bope ; but a friend told me of Dr, WIL- 
LIAM HALL’S BALSAM FOR THE LUNGS. 
I got a bottle, when, to my surprise, I com- 
menced to feel better, and to-day I feel better 
than for three years past. 

‘| write this, hoping every one afflicted with 
Diseased Lungs will take Dr. WILLIAM 
HALL’S BALSAM, and be convinced that 
CONSUMPTION CAN BE CURED. | can 
positively say it bas dope more good than all 
the other medicines I have taken since my sick- 
sues,”” For Coughs and Colds unsurpassed 
——————————————— 











BARLOW’S INDIGO BLUE, 
Its m ee 8 6 WASE BUDE ve been fully tseed 
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Farm and Garden. 


(The Agricultural Editor wili be giad to receive any 
practical hints, suggestions or information that 
will make this department more valuable to those 
of our subscribers who feel specially interested.) 


MIDWINTER NOTES. 


BY E. P. POWELL. 


Hiszaxatina in Winter is no longer the 
farmer’s custom. On the contrary, it is a busy 
season with him, or ought to be. It is, however, 
curious to watch his restlessness. Its poorest 
display is in cutting down fine old trees that in 
Summer he would probably not fee) as if he 
could spare. 

Now is the time to note the special currents of 
wind over our lands, marked by snow~irifts, and 
arrange for planting wind-breaks. There is not 
one more important matter about a homestead 
than this of sheltering it from the violence of 
wind-storms. Arbor Vite and spruce make the 
best wind-breaks. Hemlock is good; but it is 
always better to plant that evergreen which is 
native to the section. Set the trees not so close 
as in a hedge; but thin to five feet apart, unless 
they are to be trimmed in hedge form. Set in 
May. All theories for Summer setting of e«er- 
greens are fallacious for the ordinary farmer. 
Give the trees at once a heavy mulch of sawdust 
or muck or coal ashes; no manure; cut them 
back one-half or more from top and sides. Asa 
general thing such trees can be secured from 
swamps or wild land at an expense, planting 
and all, of three to five dollars per hundred, 
They will pay if they cost twenty dollars per 
hundred. Never let the roots get in the leas 
dry. When digging cover the roots on the load 
with wet sacking. As soon as you reach your 
lot plunge the roots in a brook or pond, and 
leave them in while the setting goes on. Poura 
pailful of water about each one as set. The trees 
should be from five to eight feet high, and cut 
off to uniform hight, like a hedge, say four feet. 
They will need almost no further care for years, 
unless to be trimmed as a hedge. If the inten- 
tion is to serve purely as a wind-break, let them 
grow as they will after the first cutting. 

Plan, now, to get rid of ali fences that can be 
possibly spared. The one item of most useless 
expense on « furm isfences. The labor of build- 
ing and repair can be much better put into im- 
provements of a needful sort, and all the old 
mortality fences that are left as so much rubbish 
ean now be cleared away and piled up for 
kindling wood. I have never seen any section 
of the Eastern States wh re, on the average, one- 
half the fences were not broken, useless relics 
that should be removed. The same is true of 
the stone wall fences. A good many rods of 
rude fences could be profitably disposed of in 
filling in an‘ grading barnyards. Covered, as 
they soon will be, they will inake superb drain- 
age. 

Barnyards are the disgrace of a very large 
majority of farms. They are mud-holes, where 
the farmer and his cattle alike suffer. Good 
drainage and a good well are tho two requisites 
to comfert and health generally overlooked. A 
well —where all animals and fowls can obtain a 
supply of pure water at any time—is a paying 
investment. 

Ventilate and clean your cellars once a week. 
Indeed, no decay should be allowed to accumu- 
late for even one week, The same is true about 
the back doors, where slope and water are thrown 
to remain until Spring. There are no days more 
dangerous to health than the thaw days of Win- 
ter. A heap of such matter, frozen and thawed 
off and on for six months, is a source of disease, 

When wind-breaks in the form of hedges or 
straight rows of trees are not desirable, a group 
of evergreens will turn the currents and break 
the force of the blast, I6 is well, also, to note 
thaton the cold side—generally, of course, the 
north or west—is the place to set the very hardiest 
trees. Among them birch, poplar, willow rank 
first. The birch is the hardiest of all our trees, 
and may be planted very close as a wind-break. 

Winter is the time for securing a good knowl- 
edge of improvements in seeds and roots, and in 
securing such as you ought to plant the coming 
season. An honest agricultural paper pays for 
itself fitty times over a year, in saving its readers 
from planting falsely puffed new seeds and 
plants and trees, and in directing it to those of 
substantial value. Where there is a range in 
production from 100 to 400 bushels per acre in 
potatoes it pays to plant the best. Each year 
ought to bring improvements home to your 
farm. Winter is the time to got ready for this; 
and, if only a slight change occurs for the better, 
still begin. 

From Kansas a correspondent sends me these 
notes: ‘I think one reason why farmers do not 
more generally have things comfortable and con- 
venient about them is that, in the multiplicity of 
their cares they do not realize the value of a small 
beginning. They are not ready to thoroughly im- 
prove as they would like to do, and so do nothing, 
During the past year we have set a large number 
of trees and they have done admirably well, 
Hogs have been excluded from the home lot. A 
new apple orchard is planted. The first ever- 














greens ever brought on our place were set last 
Spring. Red cedar alone is native of the state ; but 
pines do well. I have a small experimental gar- 
den. It consists of four beds or cold frames of 
my own construction. In two of them I put last 
Spring currant and grape cuttings. It was my 
first experiment in that line; but I have some 
—— The grapes especially surpass my 
opes.” 

This is the result of the cultivated taste of a young 
lady who wished to see her home lovely accord- 
ing to its capacity, but who has “the best father 
in the world.” All fathers, however, do not have 
daughters who care more to plant tree, and run 
experimental gardens than they do to spend the 
income of hard toil. 

Now there is a vast deal of studying to do in 
order to keep pace with what is going on in ag- 
riculture and horticulture. Instead of driving 
to town to hear the gossip, get yourself well 
posted for intelligent work as soon as Spring 
opens. I find a good many of my farmer neigh- 
bors have no plans ahead ; do not know exactly 
what they will plant, run around to get seeds 
after planting time has come; stick a bit of 
something here and there and never really know 
what luxuries a farm may furnish. That the best 
new carrots make a delicious food they do not 
know ; that the improved parsnips are as much 
improved as the potatoes they do not know. 
Consider how much one gains who has planted 
a field of Cuthberts and Jersey: and Carolinas 
and New Rochelles instead of the older roots that 
he can pick up around the neighborhood. 

The whole farm ought to be run experiment- 
ally ; that is, so as to show‘exact results in profits 
and loss. 

But there ought to be a plot put aside for 
finer experiments,like the experimental garden. 
Winter is the time to plot out the farm for the 
coming season. 

Among my Home Notes I find that seedling 
roses interest me more and more. Seeds saved 
from the choicest perpetuals, if scalded slightly, 
germinate readily ina hot bed, or even in a cold 
frame. The plants are better potted the first 
Winter, and kept in a window or conservatory. 
After that let them staud out with slight protec- 
tion. A fine new rose is as likely to originate 
under the hands of a farmer or his wife as from 
the care of the great rose growers. 

Cuiivton, N. ¥ 
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THE NEWER GRAPES. 


Sor, aspect, culture, elevation, mode of prun- 
ing, training, and, in short, all the various sur- 
roundings in grape culture are so important if 
the production of large and handsome clusters, 
that one is often at a loss what kinds to select for 
a short list of varieties best suited to our wants, 
The list of promising and really good grapes is 
already large, so that, in the limited space which 
the editor places at my disposal, I can only name 
those possessing the greatest merit. 

WHITE GRAPES. 

Pocklington.—Seedling of Concord, strong, vig- 
orous grower, hardy; bunch, after five or six 
years’ fruiting, very large; berry very large; 
color golden-yellow; hence sometimes called 
Golden Pocklington ; flavor sweet, though rather 
foxy. Succeeds best on strong, heavy clay, 
Vine said to be iron-clad so far as cold is con- 
cerned. Largest sized berries of any grape. 

Empire State.—One of the best of Mr. Rickett's 
seedlings. Parentage, Clinton and Hartford; 
color greenish-white; flavor similar to Muscat 
Hamburg; bunch large, shouldered; growth 
and foliage good. Though not disseminated to 





r any great extent as yet, still itis well worthy of 


trial. Season a week before Concord. 

Hayes or Francis B, Hayes.—Seedling of 
John B. Moore, Concord, Mass. Bunch medium, 
short, compact, slightly shouldered ; berry me- 
dium or below; round, yellow-amber in color, 
with slight whitish bloom; juicy, sweet; ripens 
& little before Concord; especially valuable for 
the New England States. 

Duchess.—This is a grape of excellent quality ; 
free from pulp; greenish-yellow, sometimes 
golden-yellow when mature; vine a very vigor- 
ous grower and productive. In some locations 
and seasons it rots; still, the quality of the 
fruit is too good to neglect its culture. 

Lady Washington.—One of the most showy 
grapes known ; pale yellow, with a tinge of pink 
where exposed to the sun; flesh soft, tender, 
juicy, sweet ; a very good grape. Vine vigorous 
and hardy. Ripens about the time of Concord. 

RED GRAPES. 

Brighton.—This is one of the best of the early 
grapes. Bunch medium to large; berries me- 
dium to large; bright red at first, changing to 
dark crimson at maturity. It has its best flavor 
when first ripe; afterward loses its sprightly 
flavor, Ripens nearly as early as Hartford Pro- 
lific, Vine a rapid, vigorous grower. 

Jefferson.—BSeedling of Concord and Iona, 
Vine vigorous and productive ; bunch large, often 
double-shouldered; berry medium to large; 
color light red, with a lilac bloom; flesh meaty, 
tender and rich, It maintains its freshness « 
long time after being picked. Ripens late—about 
time of Catawba. 


medium; berry medium to large; color red; 
flavor good. Ripens about with Concord. 

Wyoming Red.—This, though not exactly new, 
is one of the earliest, ripening about with the 
Champion. Leaf and wood similar to Delaware, 
bnt much more vigorous, and fruit darker in 
color; very foxy. A good keeper and bearer. 
Think it would be especially valuable in locations 
where the season is too short for Concords to 
ripen. 

BLACK GRAPES. 

Early Dawn (Dr, Culbert), from Muscat, Ham- 
burg and Isabella. Next to Champion in earli- 
ness. Black; bunch long, loose, occasionally 
double-shouldered ; skin tough ; vine vigorous ; 
flavor good, 

Early Victor.—Has not been fruited to any 
great extent ; vigorous grower; bunch medium; 
quality very good and pure. A few days later 
than Moore’s Early. 

Moore’s Early.—Ripens abouta week before 
the Concord. Bunches shorter and thicker ; ber- 
ries larger and in quality about the same as Con- 
cord. 

Worden.—A seedling of the Concord, earlier 
than that variety, and in all respects supérior to 
it, Itis rapidly growing in popular favor. In 
fact no grape is making a better record. In 
bunch and size of berry larger than Concord 
and much sweeter. Its only drawback is its thin 
skin. 

Herbert (Rogers No. 44).—Bunch medium, 
berries large size; black; flesh very sweet and 
tender; early and productive.—J. B. Roczrs, in 
“*The American Garden.” 


ICE. 


IF not situated so as to obtain a supply of ice 
in the Summer conveniently and cheaply from 
the ice companies, or if using a large amount, 
every farmer should have an ice-house of his 
own. Its value in the dairy room and for house- 
hold use is so great, and its cost is so slight, that 
no family should be without it, An ice-house 
need not be an expensive structure nor a large 
building, if for one family alone. A building 
twelve feet square and eight feet high in the 
posts will hold twenty tons, allowing room for 
one foot of packing all around theice. Such a 
building may be made of rough boards, with the 
cracks battened and the roof shingled, for a few 
dollars, and will keep ice, if properly packed, as 
well as a cellar ora more elaborate building. 
Place it high enough to allow drainage under 
and around it. Lay rails on the bottom, and 
cover with a few inches of straw or sawdust. 
Have the ice cut in square cakes, so as to pack 
well, anc lay them close together, filling the 
space between the cakes with pounded ice or 
snow to keep air out of the crevices. Keep about 
a foot of sawdust, fine shavings or ground tan- 
bark between the ice and the outside walls. If 
obliged to use straw or coarse hay let the space 
be a little larger, as they are not as perfect non- 
conductors of heat, Cover afootor more deep 
with the same material. Give thorough ventila- 
tion above the ice, either by leaving holes near 
the peak of the roof at each end, or by leaving 
off a board under the eaves on each side, and the 
ice will keep all Summer. Some keep a smaller 
supply of eight or ten tons by laying rails on the 
ground and putting on the straw or sawdust. 
Then pack the ice about eight feet square and 
six feet high upon them (this should be nearly 
ten tons, as a cubic foot of ice weighs about fifty 
pounds), and build up around it with rails 
laid ‘‘cobhouse” fashion, so as to give one foot 
or more cf space between the ice and rails, which 
is to be packed in the same way as in the ice- 
house. Then thatch with straw so asto shed 
rain, and the work is done. Very often the farm- 
er, who has not the tools for cutting his ice, 
can buy it at the pond and draw it home in 
Winter, when the companies are cutting for 
themselves, cheaper than he can get the tools 
and do the labor. Others get along very well 
where they have a small pond near home, by 
using the common cross-cut saw, an ice chisel 
(which is simply a heavy chisel about four inches 
broad, easily made by any blacksmith and 
affixed to a handle), a pike pole, and one pair or 
two pairs of ice tongs, which is not a costly 
equipment.—American Cultivator. 
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APRICOT AND OAK. 


TuaTt new feature in American gardens, the 
Russian apricot, comes to us from Nebraska, 
where it was introduced by the Mennonites some 
eight or nine years since. The peculiar dwarf 
habit of the tree, and distinct foliage, gives one 
the impression that it is a true species, differing 
from our ordinary forms of the Armeria vul- 
garis, or cultivated apricot. If it should prove 
to be, as I strongly suspect it is, A. Siberica of 
Iersoon, we will havea dwarf hardy tree with small 
fruit, and remarkably showy when in bloom. 
Among botanists, however, it is still an open 
question whether or not there is really more 
than one true species of the apricot, and all 
these, under various names, should be classed 
under the one—A. vulgaris. ne yreat bar to 
the usefulness of this most excellent fruit is in 








Vergennes,—A strong, rapid grower ; bunch 


to be injured by early Spring frosts; so that, if 
the Russian is more hardy than our old kinds,at 
least one point will be gained. Apricots bloom 
earlier than any other fruit ; and to preserve the 
flower it is well to give them a northern expos- 
ure, 80as to delay the opening of the bud as 
late as possible. 

The lover of trees may have noticed growing 
along streams, and in low grounds generally, an 
umbrageous oak with foliage resembling a chest- 
nut, but the general habit not unlike that of a 
white oak. This is what botanists call the 
Quercus bi-color—being in reality a distinct 
species of the chestnut oak group—but which 
has received the common name of swamp white 
oak, Attention has of late been drawn to it for 
timber purposes; consequently foresters are 
testing its availability for large plantations. 
It has the rather exceptional quality of being a 
quite rapid grower when once established, and 
not very particular as to soil. In these respects 
it is certainly in advance of all others of the 
genus. For ornamental purposes it should 
rank high, not only on account of the fore- 
going features, but for the st:ikingly handsome 
outline, great hardiness, and adaptability for 
large avenues, etc, It does not possess the 
gracefulness of the pine oak, nor yet the Au- 
tumn splendor of the red and scarlet species ; 
it may be destitute of the picturesqueness of the 
burr oak,and devoid of the light feathery foliage 
of the willow oak ; but withal there is a certain 
grand and massive effect produced by its ap- 
pearance when standing alone on the lawn that 
it is not exceeded by any other, unless we ex- 
cept the well-known white oak. Notwithstand- 
ing the immense value of the white-oak timber 
for a multitude of useful purposes, that of the 
swamp white oak is said to be little, if any, in- 
ferior to it.—Jos1an Hoorzs, in ‘‘ The Tribune.” 


ADVANTAGES OF THE JERSEY. 


Let the Jerseys increase, because : 

1, Jerseys make more butter annually com- 
pared with the food they eat than any other 
breed. 

2. Jerseys make better butter than any other 
breed—better grain and better flavor. 

8. Jersey milk is the most profitable, because 
it contains more butter per quart than that of 
any other breed ; its cream rises quicker and its 
butter comes quicker. 

4. Jersey butter brings from two to ten cents 
a pound more than any other, as a rule, through- 
out the United States; hence, on 90 farms out 
of 100, where butter is a specialty, the introduc- 
tion of Jersey blood will change butter-making 
from a dead loss to a net profit. 

5. Butter farming is more profitable and 
healthful and refining than truck-farming, beef- 

farming, poultry or pig-raising. 

6. For every cent lost on account of the Jer- 
sey’s smaller carcass, there are two cents gained 
on account of her better butter and larger an- 
nual yield. 

We want Holsteins and Ayrshires for the gen- 
eral milk and cheese supply; we want Short- 
horns and Herefords for their beef; but the 
country wants the Jersey for her butter. So let 
us have an end to the opposition which this breed 
has met with for 40 years. He who specializes 
wins. The “ general-purpose cow” is an impos- 
sible animal. Let each farmer decide whether 
all circumstances point to a beef, a milk, or a 
butter breed, and choose his stock accordingly. 
—Ricuarp Goopman, in “Rural New Yorker.” 
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DISEASES OF ANIMALS. 


VeTERINARY SuncEonN Exome has operated 
successfully at Vervins, in the department of 
Aisne, with the Pasteur system of inoculation, 
in the case of measles among pigs. In the lo- 
cality the disease was making frightful ravages. 
He operated on thirty-six animals,of different ages 
and degrees of fatness, the 11th of August last ; 
he turned them to live among the affected pigs ; 
they slept with, and fed out of the same trough 
as the diseased animals, and never contracted 
the measles, while those not vaccinated suc- 
cumbed. The manner of inoculation was pre- 
cisely the same as practiced by Pasteur on sheep. 
The vaccine was injected by means of a Pravaz 
syringe, under the skin of the flat side of the 
right leg. Small pigs ‘‘ took” more rapidly than 
large ones, and those fat more slowly than those 
lean, 

Head inspector Bouley, of the Veterinary col- 
leges, states that the microbe, which is the germ 
of the contagion in glanders, has been discovered, 
and that when separated and treated according 
to the Pasteur process, these germs can be 
isolated, and communicate the disease. The 
microbe retains most activity in the solid, rather 
than the liquid pus of glanders, but is equally 
virulent whether that pus comes from the lungs 
or nostrils.— WV. Z. Farmer. 
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Osszctions have been joften] urged against 
stalls in stables being made inclined, in 
order to facilitate the draining away of the urine. 
The position being unnatural, interfered with 


the comfortable repose of the animals, perhaps 
told on their form and habits. Colonel Basserie, 

















the tender habit of the tree, which is very liable 





of the Cavalry, has had stalls constructed, per- 
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fectly horizontal; in the middle and at each, 
side, are very shallow drains, with perforated THE INDEFERDERT 
and corrugated iron movable coverings, which hes fol the following 
receive all the urine, and carry it into the main es soli 
drain, running behind the animals. Artillery ogi ¢ toany 


horses and baggage mules were experimented 
upon in the new and old stalls, leaving the ad- 
vantage palpably in favor of the former. 


HORSFORD’S ACID PHOSPHATE 
FOR ALCOHOLISM. 

Dr. J. 8. Huntatan, Philadelphia, Pa., says: 
“lt is of good service in the troubles arising 
from alcoholism, and gives satisfaction in my 
practice,” 
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UNMOUNTED PHOTOGRAPHS 


OF ANCIENT AND MODERN WORKS OF ART. 
sculpture, sfc pare, afehitectuce, Py Brice, cabined ae, 
sii pels per dc "bend 6cent stamp for 


SOUL! E PHOTOGRAPH COMPANY. 
Publishers, 338 Washington St., Boston. Maas, 
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T. ROESSLE, SO SON & éo., 
PROPRIETORS. 


UNION SQUARE HOTEL 
UNION SQUARE. 
CORNER 15th STREET, NE YORK. 


A. J. DAM & SON Proprietors 


THE ARLINGTON, 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 


This hotel, since January ist, has been enlarged by 
adding “The Sumner House.” It now has connected 
with it the 8 K dy, Pi y and Johnson 
Houses, all of which have been connected by halls 
Parties can have all the quiet of private houses with 
the comforts of the hotel. 

T. ROESSLE & SON, Proprietors, 
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BRAIN AND NERVE FOOD. 


VITALIZED PHOSPHITES, composed of the 
nerve-giving principles of the ox brain and wheatgerm 
Physicians have prescribed 750,000 with the best results 
in all forms of nervous exhaustion, impaired vitality 








































'} or weakened digestion, either in children or grown 


persons. Itisthe best rRevENTIVE of consumption 
and all diseases of debility. 
By druggists or by mail, $1. 
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